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SIR THOMAS WENTWORTH, 

EARL OF STRAFFORD * 




ThOjMAS WENTWORTH Avas the eldest son of 
Sir William Wentwortli, Baronet, i and of Anne 
daughter and heiress of Sir Robert iXtkins, of 
Stowell in tlie county of Gloucester. Kniglit. He 
was born in London, ^Vj3ril 18, 1598; and reix^ived 
his aead('inical education at St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, where by lus gi*oat application he made con- 
siderable progress in learning’. On quitting the Uni- 
versity. to which however lie continued friendly 
through life, he travelled abroad for fartlier accom- 

* AuTHORiTirs, Uutlirie^s Ilistonj of F.}i<ylaml^ Varlia- 
mentary Debates^ and Macdiarniid’s Lives <f British Statesmen, 
f Whose manor of Wentworth, in Yorkshire, was tlie resi- 
dence 01 his ancestors before the Conquest, Ho had twelve 
children. 

t Having occasion to represent some misconduct of a church- 
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plishniont^^ and .spent upward u year in France; 
where in the assassination of Henry IV., the dis- 
grace of Sully, and the ascondeiuy of another 
daughter of Medicis, he had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing tlie dangerous revolutions of an arbitrary 
government. Mr. Greenv%'ood, by whom he was at- 
tended as tutor, justly retained as long as lie lived 
his pupifs confidence and regard. Upon his re- 
turn, he received from his needy wSoveveign the 
degree of kniglithood. About the same time, he 
married Margaret Clifford, dauglitcr of the Ec\vl of 
Cumberland. 

In 1614, by Ins fathers death, he succeeded to his 
title and estate of 6(300/. per aniu liis time (says 
Macdiarmid) was new^ occu])ie(l w itli tliose pleasures 
and cares, which naturally attend a country gentle- 
man of distinction : and was successively devoted to 
the duties of hospitality, tlie improvement of his pro- 
perty, the guardiair.hip of the younger branchflVof 
his family, his favoniite diversion of hawking, his 
books, and his correspmuk'nts. The death of his 
brother-1 n-kiAv Sir («eorgo Savile, w ho left him guar- 
dian to In's two sons, brought a huge increase to his 
avocations, and drew forth s(jme innieJde traits of' his 
characti'r. Actuated (>y tiu' reiucinbrance of his 
friendslii[) wit!) tlieir fafher, lie watched oyer tlieir 
education and their fortunes w itii a solieitirde, which 


dignitary, v. lio had been bred at Oxford, he could not help add- 
ing, tll^t ‘ such a divitie ^vas never educated at C4ii|bridge.^ 

^ I'hc purclia.sc-inoiicy of an I'^arl’s patent, in tMs disgraceful 
reign, was twenty, of a Visc(nnU.’s hftcca, and of ^ Baron’s tcii 
tliousand u^nds ; while a Baronetc}', an order of hereditary 
knighthoodl^titutcd to tempt the vanity of less wealthy puls 
vhaj^ere, could be had for one thousand and ninety five pounds^ 
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is rarely produced I)y the ties either of kindred or 
humanity. So zealously did he prosecute a law -suit, 
in which their estates had become inv<jlved, that 
durinir it’s long continuance of eight years he made 
thirty journeys to London on tliis account, and 
neglected not to attend the courts every t(;rm in 
which it came to he heard. 

In 161.5, lie w as reluctantly nominated hy the tur- 
hulent Kir .lohn SaviU' to suceei d him, as Ciustos Ro- 
tulorum for the West- Riding of Vorkshire. Not 
long irfterv. ard Iniwever. nuditating a resto’ation to 
this honouiable odice, Savile influeneed the Duke of 
Buckingham, Avho then governed the royal coun- 
cils, to request that ‘ Wentworth Avoiild return 
the ajipointiiH'nt into the hands ol’ his predecessor:’ 
hut as that gentleman fnanly deelineil compliance, the 
favourite in a second letter, with much seeniing cor- 
ll^l^ality, assurc'd him that ‘ the measure w as totally 
abandoned; the King having only consented to dis- 
Iponse with his service, from tlu' idea that he himself 
desired an opportunity to resign.’ This incident is 
chiefly remarkable, as it laid the foundation of that 
animosity with Buckingham, which led the way to 
many (juestionable circumstances in the ('onduct of 
Sti’afford. 'Fhe first was not of a d.isposition to for- 
get even the slightest opposition to his will; and 
the lattei’ was not a man to be injured with im- 
punity. 

His native county he ivjn'osented in parliament se- 
veral times. yVt the period of his first election, 
having secured hiS own return, he was so solicitous 
to secure (kiivef|^!u'n Secretary of State) for Ins 
collegue, in opp ^a^ >n to his old enemy l^ir .loiiii 
Savile, that he nriWsitatii.gly advised him to engage 
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‘ his friend the Lord Chancellor’ to take an active 
part upon the occasion. During the two sessions of 
this parliament, he conducted himself with great 
circumspection. He promoted indeed with conside- 
rable activity the expulsion of a member, who had 
ridicided a hill for repressing the Sabbath-Spoi’ts 
authorised and encouraged l)y a royal proclama- 
tion ; urged the House . to declare explicitly, that 
‘ their privileges were their right and inheritance, 
and the direction of tlieir proceedings subject sokdy 
to their own cognisance ; ’ and spoke of their abnipt 
dissolution in terms of apprehension anti regiet. But 
his language toward the court was .always respectful, 
and he employed his eloquence more frequently to 
moderate, than to excite, the zeal of his associates. 
The favour, which he found means to actpiire wiflW 
.Tames, was subsetpiently his frequent boast. In fh# 
next parliament, likewise, he aj)pears to have re' 
frained frcmi any peculiar exertions.* 

* In this parliament, tlie Commons accepted tlie King’s offer 
to entrust the receipt and disbursement of the supplies to a Com- 
mittee of their own members; a measure which, though it merely 
invested them with a power of seeing that the money was exclu- 
sively applied to the S])ccific purpose for which it was raised, ap- 
pears to have been regarded by both parties as an act of extra- 
ordinary indulgence. Involving however, as it did, an unde- 
signed approximation to the expedient so essential for the pre- 
vention of jealousies and quarrels between the Sovereign and his 
subjects, it is strangely represented by Hume, as an imprudent 
concession, of w hich the consequences might have proved fatal 
to royal authority as if it had been a part of thejunctions of 
the Committee to determine the objects, as well as the honesty, 
of the application of the subsidies granted ! This power is now^ 
inu|jii laaore completely possessed (as ISfi^jdiarmid adds) by the 
Commons, who annually receiw « detailed account of 
'"WWibal income and expenditure. ^ ^ 
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As yet, Wentworth looked with apparent calmness 
on the agitations of political ambition. By one of 
those pestilential fevers, which from the closeness and 
filtliiness of the streets formerly ravaged London, he 
had lost his wife, and sulfered much in his own con- 
stitution. A tertian ague, which succeeded the fever, 
and which frequently recurred during the intei’val 
between the two pai’liaments, luid obliged him to seek 
for health in the air and exercise of the country. It 
is pleasing to dwell on this intcrv'al of his eventful 
life, and to observe the philosophical tranquillity wliich 
pervades his hitters to his friend Secretary Calvert, 
himself not insensible to rur.al pleasures : “ jMatters 
worthy your trouble (says he) these parts afford 
none, where our f)bjects and thoughts are limited to 
looking upon a tulip, hearing a bird sing, a rivulet 
iuurmuring, or some such [K'tty but innocent pastime, 
Wibich for my part 1 begin to feed myself in ; having, 
l-fpaise Cod, recoveri'd iuore in a day by open coun- 
fSil^air, than in a foilnight’s time in that smothering 
one of liondon. By my trotli I wish you, divested 
of the importunity of business, here for half a dozen 
hours : you should tast,', how free and fresh a\-c 
breathe, and how procid vietn frubnur inodestis 
opibus; a wanting sometimes denied to ])ersons of 
greater cminency in liie administration of (Common- 
wealths.’' In anotlu'r letter, he observes ; “ our har- 
vest is all in, a most fine season to make fish-ponds, 
our plums all gone and past, jjeaches, quinces, and 
grapes almost fully ripe, Ac. Ac.” 

Yet did he nut, apiclst these amusements, forgot 
or neglect the caU| of duty; more j)aiticularly in 
what related to thfs improvement, and the promotion, 
of his numerous brothers. One of them (Michael, 
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who was now making' a camj)aign in Germany) he 
exhorts to ‘ go on witli the sober stayed courage of 
an understanding injm, rather than with the rash 
heat of fvn unadvised youth;’ and warns him that 
he, ‘ who ventures Inmself desperately beyond reason, 
■Holl even by the wise be deemed unfit for command, 
since he exercises none over his own unruly and mis- 
leading passions.’ 

From pleasures so serene, and from duties so 
conimcndal)li\ Wentworth was called by the inci- 
dents of a new reigti to transactions of a more doubt- 
fid descri]>tion. In the new parliament called on the 
accession ol‘ ('hailes I., he steadily and eloijuently 
opposed tiie arbitrary measun^s of gov'crnment.— - 
His elforts, highly esteemed by his fellow-patriots, 
did not jiass unnoticed by the court. Of high coiri 
uexions, extensive influence, and eminent talents,4ifce 
derived from his vigour and d(;cisiveness still melR 
forcible claims to attention. 1 lis learning, incTeaned 
and matured by the labour of many years, had beiilk 
obtained with a method and diligenix*, whiirh ])K>Vedi 
that even in leisure and retirement he had not wholly 
lost sight of more active scenes. From his earliest 
.^youth, he had studied the graces of composition : 
even his ordinaiy letters were penned vith a careful 
regard to elegance of exju’cssion ; and lie had trained 
himself to the popular elegance of his aggJjy an 
assiduous attendance on the most celebrated orators 
©f the pulpit, the bar, and the council. '£o a man 
thiis formidable by his capacity, his actiuirements, 
and his energy, ewen the haughty Buckingham did 
n o|J| tsdain to make overtures pt‘ conciliation ; and, 
jtinie, he seemed to have gained tlis object* 
with address, and with dignity, W'entworth replied 
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to the Duke’s request for his good ofliccs, that ‘ he 
honoured his person, and was ready to serve him in 
the quality of an honest man and a gentleman/ 

But these fnendly appearances were of short dura- 
tion. '^riie course of ptihlic events had caused the 
unworthy favourite to be denounced, as ^ the author 
of the national calamities.’ To weaken the remon- 
jstrances of the Commons, he advised liis royal 
master, in November 1()25, by appointing six of 
their principal leaders^ as Sherids, to preclude 
their immediate return to {larliament. W^entworth 
heard, with surprise and indignation, that he was 
included in tJie number; nor could he, by any eftorts, 
rid himself of the disqualifying honour. He ould 
not however, by procuring (^\ ith some of his fellow- 
sufrerers) his ro-el('ction, and then insisting ujxm his 
right of serving, bcir the door ol* favour against him- 
self for ev('r. /\nd, in this moderate course, he v» as 
ttot only confirmed by tiic counsel of Lord Clare 
■^whose iK'autifnl and accomplished daughter. Lady 
AralK'lla Holiis, Ik' had recently married) though 
that nobleman heartily wislied suc('css to the enter- 
prise, but also ill some degree ixndiaps justified by 
the disappointnu nt of those hy whom it was under- 
taken. Tlie invidioTfs and unprineipled artifice, liow- 
ever, while it exposed the weakness of tiie government, 
hap})ily failed to produce the exjiected result, (rross 
abuses will call forth latent talents, and stimulate 
dormant exertioiLs. Otlier cliampions arose in ent- 
worth’s place , while he, at a distance Irom the pub- 
lic scene, was calmly and diligcmtly executing the 

* Of these, Sir Edwi^d Col:e was one; and in this sta- 
tion he was obliged to at^nd tiic circuits, wliere he had once 
presided- * 
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duties of his office. Although he had undertakert 
tliem with reluctance, he expressed, in a letter to his 
cousin Wandesford, his resolution to discharge them 
with fidelity : and, in the true spirit of a philosopher, 
he adds ; “ I will M'ithal closely and rjuietly attend 
my OAvn private fortune, rcj)aii‘ing and settling it with 
innocent hands, moderate and regulated desires, and 
so repose myself upon the goodness of the Almighty, 
that doth not only divert the scourges of an adver- 
sary, hut doth even convert them into health find 
soundness. Can tliere he a fairei’, or fuller re\ cnge? 
Insanos feri lumidtus ridcre. Is there any state or 
condition so safe, more to he rc'commended? Virtiis~ 
>vit(C tacitos bcatce liitre ftccrcto, .sibi nota tunlum, 
E, vigil annoa. Vet do I lament, sadly lament, the 
miseries of tliest; times; being reduced to such a 
prostration of sjfiiit, as we are neither able to over» 
come the exulcerated disease, nor to endure a sharp 
prevalent remedy.” Still, however, he olfered, up . 
his prayers for tlu‘ success of the patriots, though ' 
precludetl from rendering them other assisttmee; 
for he was determined ‘ never to contend A\'ith the 
pi’erogative out of a parliament.’ At this ])eriod 
Buckirjgham, alarmetl at the gathering storm, vom h- 
safed to repeat his (n ertures to the excluded sena^r ; 
assuring him, that ‘ his nomination as Sheriff |iad 
taken [)lar<‘ without his knowledge,’ and entrct^ng 
that ‘ all former mistakes might he buried in a con- 
tract of permanent friendshi}).’ W'entworth met his 
advances with more cordiality than accompanied 
them : for soon afterward, to his infinite surprise and 
indj^pation, he received, at a full meeting of the 
over which he officially presided (Avith a view 
Aggravating the insult) Iiis Majesty’s order tp re- 
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sign his appointment of Gustos Rotulorum to his old 
antagonist Savile. In terms of respectful sul)mis- 
sion and courteous loyalty, he endeavoured through 
his friend Sir Richard Weston, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to interest his Sovereign in his favour 
upon this occasion ; hut in vain. 

C^harles I. now ventured upon the new'^ and fatal 
experiment of commanding a general contribution, 
under the less invidiovis name of a ‘ I^oan,’ to be 
levied tlirougliout the kingciom : and CominissioHcrs 


* The following extract from Archbishop Abbot’s ‘ Narrative^ 
strongly represents the general sentiments at that period: “ For 
tlie matter of the Loan, I bnc'.v not a long time what to make of 
it. I saw, on the one side, tlu' King’s necessity for money, and 
especially it being resolved that tlu war should be pursued ; 
and on the other side 1 could not forget, that in the parliament 
great sums were oliered, if the petitions of the (’ommons might 
be liearkened unto. It ran .still in my mind, that the old and 
usual wa}^ was best: tlrat in kingdoms the harinon sweetest, 
where the prince and the iraople tuned well together. It ran in 
iny mind, that this new di.'vice tor money could not long hold out ; 
that then we .must return into the highway, whitlier it were best 
to retire ourselves hctiiuts, the shorle. t enau’s being the best. 
At the oj)ening of tlie c ommission ibr the Loan, 1 was sent for 
from Croydon. It seemed to me a strange tiling; but I wast 
told that> Miowsocver it showed, the King; would have it so, 
there was no speaking against it.’ I havt? not heard, tliat men 
throughout the kingdor. should lend money against their will ; 
I knew^ not vv hat to make of it. But when I saw the instruct 
tions, that ^ the refusers should be sentaway for soldiers to the 
Xing of Denmark,’ I began to remember Ifrias, that was set in 
the fore-front of the battle; and, to speak truth, I durst not be 
tender in it. A^r l when aftcnwvard 1 saw lliat men were to be 
put to their oath, with whom they had conference', and whether 
any did dissuade them, and yet farther beheld that divers were 
to be imprisoned ; I thought this was somewhat a new world.” 
(Rushworth, 1. 455.) ' * 

•t . ■ 
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sworn to secrecy were instructed in the art of 
mingling menaces with jiersiiasion. StiU the mea- 
sure experienced great resistance among all condi- 
tions: and Wentworth was impelled, if not by pa- 
triotism and generosity, hy feelings of resentment 
and of ambition (contrary to the hojies, and ex- 
postulations, of his nearest fi icnds) to rank himself 
among it’s most strenuous opposcrs. He was in con- 
sequence, in May 1627, first thrown into ])rison; 
and subsequently, as a mitigated punishment, sent 
to Hartford in Kent, n ith a j)i’ohil)ition to go above 
two miles from the town. 

The unjustifiable quaiTol however of Buckingham 
with France, and his disgraceliil and disastrous ju’o- 
sccution of it, speedily led to a liberation Iroin this 
qualifi(’d restraint. By thi' advice of Sir Robert 
Cotton, as Privy Councillor, Avrits wert' issued for a 
new j)arlianient. Archbishop Abbot, Bishop fl^U- 
liains, the Earl of Bristol, and others were sum- 
moned to resume their seats; and the gentlemen 
who had been most steady in I’l'l'using tlie gi^neral 
Ijoan, released fioin their \arious jilaces of A'onfinc- 
ment, were immediately returned by the grateful 
people, as the champions of their liberties, to the 
House of Commons. y\mong these, Wentworth Avas 
triumphantly re-elected for tlie (knmty ;of York. 
In this narliament (of 1628) he farther Wfjnalised 
himself as a patriot, upon occasion of the inquiry 
made by the Commons int(» the gricA’anCes of the 
nation. Those gTievances Avere the billeting of sol- 
diers by the Lieutenants and their d('j)uties, I.oans 
by l)tnovolences and privy seals, imprisonment of 
pcr^j|^ refusing to lend the Ring money, and dcrdal 
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of release upon a Habeas Corpus. Those abuses, 
however (he observed) were to be imputed, not to 
the Sovereign, but to his ministers, who had ex- 
tended the pixTogative beyond the just symmetry, 
which maketh a sweet harmony of the whole. “ They 
have brought the crown into greater want than 
ever,” said he, “ by anticipating the revenues. They 
Jiavc introduced a Privy Council, ravishing at once 
the spheres of all ancient government, destroying all 
liberty, ijuprisoning us without cither bail or laond. 
They have taken from us — what shall I say ? In- 
deed, what have they left us ? By tearing up the 
roots of all property, lluw have taken from us every 
means of su})plying the King, and of ingratiating 
ourselves by voluntary proofs of our duty and at- 
tachment. 

“ To the making wltole all these breaches I shall 
apply myself; and to all these diseases shall propound 
a remedy. By one and the same thing have the 
jMiople been liurt, and by the same must they be 
cured. We must vindic.atc — what ? New things? 
No : our ancient, legal, ami vital liberties ; by rein- 
forcing the laws enacted by our ancestors, by setting 
such a seal uj)on tlnnn as no licentious spirit shall 
hereal'ter dare to infringe. And shall vcc fear, by 
this proceeding, to put an end to jiarliament ? No : 
our d{!sires are modest, and just, and equally for the 
interest of the king and the |)cople. Jfu e enjoy nut 
these rights, it will be impossibli* for us to relieve 
him.” 

Though he strongly pressed upon the (^omnions, 
however, that jtheir grants should he preceded by the 
redress of gricyauces, they unanimously (at the in- 
stance, more esjpecially, of iMr. Pyni) voted a supply of 
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five su]}sidies to his Majesty/^' At the same time they 
determined, to the great alarm of the King, to draw 
up for his sanction and signature a Declaration recit- 
ing the substance of those ancient and unrepealed 
statutes, which expressly protected the lives, liberty, 
and property of the subject, under the name of a ‘ Pe- 
tition of Right.’ f Unw illing to comply with their 
just wishes, Ik? unwarily betrayed his rtductance, l)e- 
fore the vote* lor the subsidi(‘s liad passed into a law; 

* When in['orriiecl of this iniexjjoctcd iil)crality,” says 
Macdiannid, ‘‘(diaries \uis sensibly aiieeted. lie luid accustomed 
himself to look upon t!ie Commons as the inveterate enemies of 
his power, as a clog iiUended only to impede and disorder the 
motions of Iiis government. Yet amidst their loudest complaints 
of arbitrary measures, and their most bitter invectives against his 
obnoxious ministers, they had uniformly spoken ol* bimseli’, not 
only with respect and loyalty, but with alVcction and esteem : and, 
though exasperated i)y his menaces, they had now hastened to 
remove those necessities, which all his own authority had failed 
to relieve. When tlic gracious reception wdiicli he gave to this 
instance of their duty was reported to them, they showed a jea- 
lousy of his honour heyoiul all Ids servile courtiers; and^ ex- 
pressed tlicir indignaliim, that the thanks of the Duke o(‘ Buck- 
ingham sliould he coupled with the approbation of tlieir Sove- 
reign.” 

t Yet Hume says, “ It may he a[iirined, witliout any Exag- 
geration, that the King’s assent to the Petition of Right? pro- 
duced sucli a cliauge iu tiie government, as was almost cipiivalent 
to a revolution ; and by circumscribing, in so many articles, the 
royal prerogative, gave additional st?c:urit.y to the liberties of the 
subject!” It is a pity, that he has not mentioned some of the novel- 
ties, whicli lie seems to have discovered in this Petition. If there 
exist any such, tliey certainly e.scaped both the Parliament and 
tlic King at the time they were introduced. The Lords and 
Commons professed, that ‘ the Petition was'increly tire substance 
of certain ancient statutes,’ nor w'as this allegation ever called in 
^uestioi^ by the Court. The statutes alluded to are either 
inentioni& in the preamble, or cited in the margin. 
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Hnd thus induced a resolution of the House, that 
• grievances and suj)j)ly sliould go Imnd in liand.* 
Unlike his pi’cdecessor Fili/aheth, who had tJie art to 
concede an untenable poijit in r.iost instances with 
apparent ease and good hiunour, Charles even in com- 
pliance was so ungracefid and evasive, tliat his con- 
cessions occasioned scarcely less discontent than his 
refusals. He was, at last, constraintxl to sanction the 
Petition in the usual way : the Bill of Sujiplies was 
iinniediately |)assed ; and alarmed at the danger of 
his favourite, \vhom the (Joinmons were proceeding 
to accuse as the author of all theii’ ill-usage, he sud- 
denly terminated the session by a prorogation. 

As W('nt worth M.'is one of the greatest characters’ 
then in England, tlu' Monarch was naturally anxious 
to win him over to his jK-rty. In this endeavour, 
in which he was j)owerfully seconded by his Lord 
Treasmvr WinIoh, hu imtortuiiately succeeded 
AO well, that licloic the end of iho scs.siun the apos- 
tate j)atriot Ix'caiuc oiiv' of tlu* most strenuous sup- 
porters ol’ that (Ic'sjiotisi!), w hii ]i ho had In it's licgin- 
nlni^’ so virtuously and sn vu;()r«;u>ly oj)|joscd. 

ITuhappily for liis nu'mory, Ids admirers, anxi- 
ous to jirove him more' than inaii, have aban- 
(IoikhI the pU'a which humanity ad’ords to palliate 
his dcdects. ** Sir I’dward Coke, " says one of his 
advoc'ates,'*- ini<»hi have' his particular dis;.>;ust. Sir 


^ The Author ot ihe Dctlicaliou tohi.s Letters. INIr. Hume, a 
tar more dextert) s n^mlogist, while he strives to leave on the 
minds of his reatlcrs the most favouralde impression of this states- 
man, avoids suspicion in lliis inst.inco by a partial aekiiowlcdgc- 
incnt of the trutli. His fidelity to the King,’’ he remarks, 
** was unshaken : hut. as ho no./ employed all his counsels to 
support the luerOgative, wh'cli lie liad 1‘oimerly bent all hisi 
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John Elliot his warmth, Mr. Selden his prejudices to 
the Bishops and clergy, and others farther designs 
upon the constitution itself, wliich might cause them 
to carry on their opposition. But Sir Thomas Went- 
worth, who was a triie friend to tlie episcopal govern- 
ment of the church, and to a limited monarchy in 
the state, could have no reason, when the Petition of 
Right was granted, to refuse to hear his share of 
toils and pains in the service of the piddie, or to 
withstand the offers of those lionours:'’ as if that 
Petition liad not heen already violated, l)c'forc these 
honours were yet eonfoj’red ; and the veiy office 
which iie actepfcil, with it’s added and exorhitant 
powers, did not imply the farther violation of it. 
In the sequel, indeed, we sluill hav(' occasion but 
too often to record, and to dej)l(ne, liis ai tivity in 
invading those veiy rights, which it was formed 
to secure. ■ 

One of the hrihes, hy which this frail man w’as' 
seduced, was the presidency of the ('oinuil of York, 
or of the Noi tli.* 11c was at tlu’ s.imetime cilJated 

powers to diniinisli, his virtue seems nut to have been entirely 
pure, but to have been susceptible of strong impressions from 
private interest and ambition.’^ 

This Council (says IMaediarmid) was pi culiarly suited to 
tlic genius of au absolute monarehy. I’ho same forms of admi- 
nistering justice had prevailed in the four northern counties as in 
the other paits Oi Kngland, till the thirty-fust year of Henry 
VIIT. ; vvlien an insurrection, attendenl w ith nmeh bloodshed 
and disorder, induecd tliat Monarch to grant a Commission of 
OycY and Terminer to the Arclihishop of York, w ith some law- 
yers and gentlemen of tlie county, for the purpose of investi- 
gating the grounds of these outrages, and bringing the malefac- 
tors to punishment according to the Jaws of the land. Tho ju- 
) iod^cti^dgpf this (loHirnission extended over tlie counties of 
Yori^i;w5IUiuniberJan(l, (minbcrland, and Westmoreland, the. 
o. 
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Baron Wentw orth,* and soon afterw ard Viscount, 
with a seat in the Privy Council. Ashamed at first 
of his apostasy, he endeavoured to conceal it: at 
h^ngth however he requested an interview with Mr. 
Pyni, for the purpose of justifying his conduct, when 
that upright commoner observed ; “ You have left 
us, hut we will not leave you, while your head is on 
your shoulders.” complete his change beyond 
the hope of a restoration, lie now contracted an inti- 
mate friendship with Archbishop Laud, and seconded 
him but too faithfully in all his measures. 

Of a disposition naturaHy impetuous, overbearing’, 
and vindictive, during liis jiresidency in the north 
he exercised his pow er w ith gi’eat severity, and in 
some cases evcai w ilh childish insolence : particularly 
ill that of Henry Bellasis, the son of Lord Palcon- 

:>ishopric of Durliam, the cities of York, Kingston upon Hull, 
ind Newcastle upon Tyne. It’s good effects in restoring tran- 
ipinUty caused It’s duration to be prolonged ; and, on the re-ap- 
pearance of commotions in those (jiuirtcrs, it was in succeeding 
times frequently renewed. An abuse gradually arose out of a 
simple expedient. Klizabeth, and after her James, found it 
convenient to alter the tenor of the Coniniission, to increase the 
sphere of it’s jurisdiction, and to augment it’s circumscribed legal 
Eiiithority Ly cevtain discretionary powers. And to such an as- 
cendency was this court raised by tlie enlarged instructions 
granted to Wentworth, tluit the Council of York now engrossed 
the whole jurisdiction of the four northern counties, and em- 
braced the powers of the Courts of Common Law and Chancery, 
and even the exorbitant authority of the Star-C Jiamber. 

* In this patent, as a lure to his vanity, the claim wfu'eh he 
advanced to an alHaace with the blood royal througlj Margaret 
grandmother of Henry VII. was ostentatiously acknowledged, 
and displayed as a ground for bis new honours. His friend and 
relation Wandesfot’d^also, tliough from his violent hostility to 
tlie court employed by the Commons in framing the Articles of 
impeaebtnent agalnst'^Buckinghrm, was received into favour. 
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berg, who was committed to prison for not having 
taken off his hat to him ; though he pleaded in his 
defence, that ‘ he was talking to Lord Fairfax, and 
that his face Avas tinned another way.’ A month’s 
confinement, and a written acknowledgement of his 
contrition, procured the noble oflcndcr’s release. 

His next preferment was, the Lord Deputyslu']) of 
Ireland ; where his administration proved highly ar- 
bitrary and oiipressive. For this important office he 
received his commission in .lanuary, 16.‘12 ; but it 
Avas not till .July in the folloAving yenr, that he was 
able to reach the place of his destination. After 
spending a considerable time in the arrangement of 
his [)rivate affairs, he Avas still delayed some months 
by unfavourable Aviiuls : for strange as it may now 
appear, so dangerously aaus the Irisli Channel in- 
fested by j)ivates, that he could not venture ,, to 
pass oA'i'r Avitliout the convoy of i\ man of wlar, 
Avhich Avas obliged to go round by the Thames. 
Upon arriving in that kingdom, lu' was inAX'sted 
Avith more am[)le poAvers than bad been granted to 
any of his [)rcdcccssors. Nevertheless, he Speedily 
solicited and obtained a farther extension ojf them; 
alleging, in vindication of his reipiest, that ‘ Ireland 
Avas a conquei’ed country.’ 'I'lie law he treated Avith 
contem])t; and declared, that ‘ lu' would make an 
act of tate to Ik; of eipial poAver Avitli an act of 
parliament.’ He had also in lettei’s to the King, 
and in the Fiivy Council of Ihigland, urged his So- 
Axa’eign to measures of government of the most dc« 
spotic description. 

His grand objects Av ere to render the royal poAVer 
cornpleti'ly uneonti'ollalile in Ireland ; and to derive 
fr^rn that island a revenue sufficient, not only to sup* 
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port it’s own expenditure, but also to replenish the 
English treasury. Schemes, indeed, he had for en- 
riching his new subjects, and plans for promoting 
their civilisation ; but “ in all these affau’s,” he stated 
in a letter to his misguided master, “ the benefit of 
the crown must and shall be my principal, nay, my 
sole end.” 

For this purpose, with not less sagacity than am- 
bition he di-ew up, liy the King’s leave, a paper of 
Instructions for liis conduct, in which he anticipated 
almost every imaginable difficulty, and armed him- 
self with all but absolute power ; subjoining likewise 
the remarkable clause, that ‘ these ann)le regnlations 
were to bo considered as changeable on the spot, 
wheiever tlie advancement of his iMajesty’s afl'airs 
required.’ 

Of the Irish Privy (’ouncil, which had been accus- 
tomed to bear a great sway in the management of the 
^te, he .sunniuaunl only a select number; these, after 
waiting for some hours his Lordshi[)’s leisure, he 
seemed to treat rather as aiulitors than as Councillors : 
and though in compliance with the Avishes of Ireland, 
and his own vicAvs t)f it’s indispensableness, he over- 
came his SoA'creign’s reiu<;tance ujaoh the subject of 
calling a [)firliament in that kingtlom, lie proceeded 
(in pursuance of his nrojected intrigues) Avith a high 
and resolute hand, to sulidue every ajApearance of 
opposition. Successfidly reminding the Council, 
which in conformity Avith the proA'isions of Poyn- 
ings’ law had assembled to deliberate on the p.'oposi- 
tions to be transmitteil to his Majesty, as proper 
subjects for senatorial discussion, of the inseparable 
breach lx;tween Charles ami his English parliament ; 

I could tell them,” says he iu one of his letters, 

VOL. III. 
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“ as one that had held his eyes as open to these pro- 
ceedinf^s as any one, that to whatever other cause 
this mischief might be attributed, it arose solely from 
the ill-gi'ounded and narrow suspicions of the parlia- 
ment, and their obstinate refusal to yield to the King 
that confidence, whicji he so justly demanded from 
his jMJople.”^ 

The same peremptory tone, which had produced 
such a desirable impression upon the Council, proved 
equally effectual in tlie parliament ; and Sir Robert 
Talbot, one of the members, having been betrayed 
by the ardor of debate into some unguarded re- 
flexions on his conduct, he was instantly expel- 
led, and committed to custody till ho should on 
his kness implore the Lord Deputy’s pardon. The 
Lords, indeed, made an impotent show of patriotic 
resistance : but he disdainfully neglected to notice 
their proceedings, till at the end of the session j^ 
warned them of their inegularity. 

Thus triumphantly exacting implicit submission 
from a nation hitherto noted for it’s turbulence, and 
drawing large supplies from a j)arliament which now 
for the first time granted .a subsidy ; Wentwoith 
proceeded, in reliance upon that decision which had 
hitherto proved s(* succcssfid, to gi’atify bis Sovereign 
by taking on himself and the Council the whole 

* Thi. language from one, wlio had bo actively infused these 
suspicioij-s, and who had insisted that ‘ redress should fiver pre- 
cede supplies,’ did not escape the unlucky jeers of his new asso- 
ciates at court, I.aud, with his usual love ior a Jest, writes to 
him that ‘ when that part of his despatch, which mentioned his 
reprobation of the turbulent proceedings of the English Parlia- 
ment, was read before the Committee of the Privy Council, 
Lord Cottington added, to complete the sentence, Cluorum pare 
•mgifjui* 
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blame of refusing what the Irish confidently hoped 
Charles, in return for their liberality, would readily 
grant. 

These victories aclneved over popidar rights em- 
boldened him to asj)ire to some additional reward. 
He solicited an earldom. But he was no longer 
to be gained over : Ireland had been a fi(;ld, not 
only for his toils in I>ehalf of regal authority, Ijut 
also for the gratification of his own ambition. He 
had ab'cady received lavish praise ; much remained 
stiU to be accomplished, for which the expected re- 
muneration might frugally he reseived : by taking 
upon himself voluntarily, and with the most loyal self- 
renunciatio!), tlie imgracious office (repeatedly urged 
by the King, with more earnestness than delicacy) of 
denying grants on the Irish establishment, though he 
had accumulated on himself a load of displeasure, he 
hdd rendered his royal master ungratefully reluctant 
tq adopt any measure, which might a])j)car to imply 
approval of his whole conduct, his imperious 
s|)e<xhes and his harsh refusals, and thus draw upon 
himself a portion of the odium he was so solicitous to 
avoid. Charles therefore' to the dissembled chagTiu of 
the illustrious beggar, refused his reejuest. He even 
went farther, and notwithstanding W entworth’s en- 
treaty to be permittc'd to continue his subsc'rvient 
parUament by prorogation, urged him to get rid of 
it by dissolution. 

The obscjcjuious Lord Deputy, not disgusted by 
this unkind treatment, proposed to give a new 
proof at once of his capacity and his devotion by 
Undeitaking to reduiqe the Irish to a conformity in 
religion. Tliis chimerical enterprise he pursued by 
means far more rational, than are usually adopted 

c » 
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upon similar occasions. In the execution of his 
schemes, however, for enhancing the wealth and 
respectability of the establishment, he occasionally 
found it necesary to resume his brief and imperious 
mode of procedure : and with it’s usual efficacy he 
procured a speedy restoration of lands and tithes, 
which had been abenated by tbe fraud of Bishops 
or acquii’ed by the rapacity of Peers, and enforced a 
ready obedience to the Commission issued for the 
repair of churches. 

But whatever might be the effect of introducing 
the religion of England, in which Wentworth with a 
view to the gratification of his friend Laud assidu- 
ously laboured (though he made the proud and sin- 
gular vaunt that, during his Irish government, ‘ not 
the hair of a man’s head was touched for the free 
exercise ol' his conscience)’ the introduction of the 
English laws was a benefit not to be disputed. By 
the Act of Poynings, all the EngUsh statutes to the 
time of Henry VII. had been established in Irclanll: 
and, witli the excejition of a few inexpedient penal 
statutes, he now effected the admission of all those, 
which had been enacted subseijuently to that aera; 
providing however, as he boasttid, that ‘ the ministers 
of justice should be contained in pro})er sidiordination 
to the crown.’ The amelioration of the military esta- 
blishment likewise, as essential to the absolute autho- 
rity now claimed by the Sovereign, engaged his par- 
ticular attention. 

But the instrument, by which all these advantages 
were to lx; consolidated, was an ample and perma- 
nent revenue. Upon the attaining of that, therefore, 
he MlEhausted all bis talents and industry ; and by a 
liS^nt sujierintendende of.thQ Customs, rendering a 
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licence necessary for the retail of Tobacco, introducing 
the statutes of Wills and Uses, opening a Victualling 
Trade between Ireland and Spain, and establishing 
the Linen Manufacture, he very extensively realised 
his object. In others of his proceedings, he was less 
fortunate. His attempt to increase the royal de- 
mesnes, by the discovery of defective titles, gave rise 
to great discontents. By his arrogant conduct, he 
offended the powerful and respectable Earl of St. 
Alban’s and Clanrickarde, Hereditary Governor of 
the county of Galway ; and he pursued with arbi- 
trary and unjust vindictiveness I^ord 3Iountnorris,^ 

* The virulence of Wentworth’s animosity against Mountnorris 
seems to have overpowered every feeling of lunnanity. Lady 
Mountnorris was a near relative of his beloved wife, Arabella 
Hollis, whose premature death had lately caused him the most 
bitter affliction. Trusting to the influence of this strong tic, she 
became an intercessor for her condemned husband, and ad- 
dressed tlic following pathetic letter to Wentworth ; 

My Lord, 

I beseech your Lordship, for the tender mercy of God, take 
off your heavy hand from my dear Lord ; and for her sake, who 
is with (iod, be pleased not to make me and my poor infants 
miserable, as wc must of necessity be by the hurt you do to him. 
God knows, my Lord, I am a distressed poor woman, and know 
not what to say more, tlian to beg upon my knees, with my homely 
prayers and tears, tliat it will please the Almighty to incline your 
Lordship’s licart to mildness toward liim: for if your Lordship 
continue my Lord in restraint, and lay disgraces upon him, I 
have too much cause to fear your Lordship will bring a speedy 
end to his life and irouhles, and make me aiul all mine ever mi- 
serable. Gcoil niy Lord, pardon these woeful lines of a discon- 
solate creature ; and he pleased, for Christ Jesus* sake, to take 
this my humble suit into your favourable consideration, and to 
have mercy upon me and mine ; and God will, 1 hope, reward it 
into the bosom of you, and your sweet children by my kins.-^ 
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Vice-Treasurer of Ireland, who upon his first acces- 
sion to the government had enjoyed his friendship 
and confidence, to a capital sentence (dependent, for 
it’s execution, upon his caprice) for a very trifling of- 
fence. With heavy, and deserved, censures were now 
mingled numerous calumnies. Resolving to hrave 
the rumours which he could not suppress, with the 
assumed intrepidity of conscious innocence he re- 
(piested leav'e of the King to come over to England. 
His reception at court coiTcsponded with the import- 
ance of his services. When questioned by Charles 
concerning the state of Irish affairs, he displayed in 
the explanation of his measures the same address 
and vigour -uhich he had ))re\aously shown in the 
execution of them; and ])ointed out in a ])erspicuous 
speech before the King and a Select Committee, the' 
tendency of his exertions to promote at once the in-., 
terest of Ireland and the authoiity of his royal em- 
ployer. His hearers loaded him with applause ; and 
among all the partizans of government throughotl^ 
the kingdom his reputation hecainc! unbounded. 

An opportunity speedily occurred of binding his So- 
vereign by new testimonies of his zeal. As President 


woman : and for tlie memory of her, I beseecli your Lordship to 
compassionate the distressed condition of me, 

“ Your Lordship’s most humble 
“ and disconsolate servant, 

“ Jank Mountnorius.” 

This letter, which is inserted in Clarendon’s ‘ State Papers,’ 
I. 't'tfJ, is there endorsed witli these words : “ A copy of Lady 
Mountnorris’ letter to the Pari of Strafford, when her husband 
was in prison, under sentence* of death by martial law ; and he 
•va* SO lurd-hearted, as to give her no relief.”' 
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of the Council of York, he procured the assent of all 
within his jurisdiction to the odious contribution of 
Ship-Money. Relying upon the acceptableness of this 
service, he now again, with the added intercession of 
his friend the Primate, solicited the honour which 
had been before withheld ; not only as a gratification 
of his vanity, but also as a necessaiy safeguard to his 
fame and his authority. But the causes, wliich had 
previously frustrated his ambition, had recently been 
much strengthened. The reply of Charles, therefore, 
was so decisive, as to bar all hopes of compliance. 
This ungracious repulse, conveyed in unqualified 
terms, and accompanied with poignant insinuations, 
inflicted a deep wound on the mind of Wentworth. 
Pie returned however to Ireland, which he continued 
to govern upon the same system as I)efoi’e. 

In 1631, he had lost his second wife, who in the 
course of the j)receding six years had brought him two 
sons and three daugliters, in child-l)ed of her second 
boy. So violent u as his anguish upon this occasion, 
that his coJitideutiid friends, by remaining wdth him 
continually for several days and nights, w ere scarcely 
able to overcome his despair. And several years 
afterward when, :it the request of his mother-in-law 
Lady Clan', he entrusted the education of his 
daughters to her charge, he recalled the incompar- 
able virtues of their mother with an enthusiasm and 
sensibility, which proved how deejily his heart was 
interested. 

But the ter ier remembrance of Arabella Hollis 
did not prevent the growth of {mother passion in 
the breast of Wentwortli, udio was still in the prime 
and vigour of life. |a 1632, he manied ElisabetUj 
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daughter of Sir Godfrey Rhodes, who bore her 
new dignities with incomparable meekness and hu- 
mility; impressed with an overwhelming sense of 
her husband’s ssiperiority, and not even venturing 
to apjjroach him with her letters. 

In the earlier part of his life, he had entered freely 
into the social amusements usual among j)ersons of 
his rank ; hut his short and uncertain intervals of 
relaxation were, now, Av ith diflficidty snatched from the 
pressure of public affairs. In the games of primero 
and marso, at which he pl.iyed with uncommon skill, 
he indulged only during the Christmas festivities, or 
after supper when he found it necessary to mingle 
in the amusements of his company. It was in the 
interval between this meal and tin* hours (hwoted to 
sleep, that he now found his chief |)erio(l of recrea- 
tion. When the company proved agreeable to him, 
he Avas accustomed to retirt* Avith them to an inner 
room, where he Avould continue for some hours, 
smoking tobacco, and relating anecdotes Avith great 
freedom anti pleasantry. Mere the guests w^re 
agreeably ;,urpriscd to see the Viceroy, so ceremonious 
and haughty amidst liis official avocations, comph^tel^ 
throw off the statesman, and etjgage in the aimrj^i- 
merits of a social circle Avith unreserved familiarity. 

Temperate hoAvever, even in the most unguaii^fed 
hours of hilarity; ttf inuiuestioned integrity, thoug^-hnt 
inattentive to the inijiroveinent of his private fortune, 
and sumptuously magnificent in the ajijiointmentB of 
his offi(;e, he had many claims to jKTSonal resfi6ct. 
But his ambition involved him in exertions. #hich 
Averc followed by severe bodily infirmities. Hi^gout 
lw*came inveterate from neglect of exercise. Upon 

5 
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his return to Ireland the aguish complaints, which in 
his earlier life had reduced him to a dangerous debi- 
lity, made their re-appesirance : and while he laboured 
under severe pain accomjianied with an intermittent 
pulse, faint sweats, and depression of spirits, he began 
to prognosticate that ‘ no long life awaited him here 
below.’ 

These infirmities were exasperated by numerous vex- 
ations incurred in the discharge of his office. Appoint- 
ments in the army confi'iTcd, contrary to usage, by the 
King u{)on the dependents of rival courtiers, grants on 
thelrish establishment made without his knowledge and 
against his ex[)ress stipulation, indemnification granted 
to the young Earl of Clanriekarde for his losses in Gal- 
way, with other jealousies an.l ('ahnnnies circulated 
in England beyond his reach, to which he be- 
trayed an aching sensibility, ke|)t bis mind in |Kn’- 
petual anguish. To these must be added, as not the 
le$tet source of his dis([uietndes, the violence of his 
ou|| passions, Avhich involved him in a discreditable 
q^l’el with the Irish C’haucelloi- Eol’tus. 

In 16.‘37 however be w as for the first time, not- 
withstanding his reinend)ered hostility to liucking- 
ham, and the proud determination of Charles, as 
the master spirit, to guide and inform the whole 
affairs of his realm, invited (beyond the pale of 
Irish counsels) to give his ad\ice upon the subject 
of the Spanish war. llis reply, whicli is extant 
among his Letti'rs, is not more interesting I'rom it’s 
sag’aeity, than for the scheiiu's w hich it dt'velops for 
the consolidation of an indej;endent and absolute mo- 
narchy. It, happily, saved the nation indeed from 
the meditated quarrd ; but struggles, of a nearer and 
more domestic nature, w'^re now rajiidly aj)proaching. 
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Scotland, which had lately given a King to the 
empire, prepared to set the example of resistance. 
Laud had resolved to introduce into that king- 
dom innovations, which had been resisted in Eng- 
land, and to adorn their worship with a cere- 
monial more conformable to the church of Rome; 
under tlic sole autliority of tlie Sovereign, super- 
seding the solemn statutes of tlie legislature by royal 
proclamations. TJie cause of religion l)ccame sacred 
even to the most indinerent, Irom it’s connexion with 
that of civil liberty : and a Covenant to maintain 
their rights n as, in eagerly embraced through- 

out the nation. V\^hen (Charles appeared at the head 
of an army to enfonx? his mandates with the sword, he 
was met on the borders by a lbr(‘C inferior indeed to 
his own in pomp and splendor, but in every military 
respect far it’s superior. A hasty pacification was the 
result. His Majesty’s increasing difliculties now led 
him to re(|uest tlu' personal attendance of Went- 
worth, who liad not in the m(‘an while been inatj^jn- 
tive to the Scottish jn’oceedings, or backn ard^tn 
adopting measures to repress th(nn : but he reejuested, 
at the saiiu^ time, that ‘ he would find some otlier 
pretext for visitiiig laigland.' 

That dcvotc?d nohlmnan lost no time in obeying 
the summons. Committing his government to Wan- 
desford, he hastened in November KiJlf), under pre- 
tence of op|)osing an aj)peal of the (’hancellor l iOftus, 
to the Englisli court. In conjunction with his prin- 
cipal colleagues, I. and and Hamilton,^" he advised wai' 

* These three ministers, with some others occasionally admit- 
ted, were by the enemies of the court reproachfully termed the 
‘ Jurttpik^ and the * Cabinet-Council.* Such was the origin rf 
p term, bow attended with peculiar distinction. 

6 
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with the Scots, and as a necessary preliminary to it, 
that a parliament should be assembled. He farther 
displayed his superior zeal by subscribing 20,000/., a^ 
his share of a voluntary contribution. 

In reward of tliese seiwices (such, fatally, they 
were considered) he was created Baron of Raby, 
and Earl of Strafford, invested with the title of Lord 
Lieutenant, which since the time of Essex had been 
withheld from the governors of Ireland; and, the 
following year, made Knight of tlie Garter. De- 
lighted with these honours, so often implored and 
so tardily bestowed, he hastened back to his govern- 
ment ; and though overtaken at Beaumaris by a se- 
vere fit of the gout, and encountered by contrary 
winds, he resolutely set sail. Tiie zeal of his parlia- 
ment exceeded his expectations. After a stay of 
fifteen days, and a most gratifying acknow lodgment 
of the benefits derived from liis sw^ay, he set off on 
his jeturn, to attend the opening of the English ses- 
sion. A storm Avhicli aggravated his gout, and in 
conjunction w itli liis excessive fatigues superadded to 
it a violent flux, laid Jiim up (or several days at 
Chester. But, as soon as he could possibly endure 
the motion, iie caused himself to lie pla( ed in a litter, 
land conveyed by slow journeys to London. There 
^le found the parliament already met, and conducting 
their discussions with unexjiected moderation.* They 

Clarendon, I. I.'H, informs us, that the court was so infatii- 
(ited as to do eveiy luing to brave and affront the parliament, 
pen after issuing tl’c writs. “ That it might not appear tliat 
Jihe court was at all apprehensive of wdiat tlic parliament would 
|>r could do; and that it was convened bv lus iMajesty’s grace and 
pclination, not b}^ any rtwiive of necessity ; it proceeded in all 
Aspects in the same uapfl|iiular v. ay it had done. Ship-Money 
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spoke indeed of giievances, but in terms so respectful 
as to avoid all offence; and when a member, less 
guarded than the rest, ventured to call even Ship- 
Money ‘ an abomination,’ he narrowly escaped a se- 
vere rejn-ehension. But these favourable presages 
were quickly blasted by the impatience of the court. 
Offended by the firmness of tlie Houses, in regard 
to the pivtposed substitution of twelve subsidies for 
that unconstitutional imposition, Charles instantly 
dissolved the parliament. He re])ented, indeed, al- 
most immediately of his rashness, anti accused Sir 
Henry Vane (bis 'freasurer of the Household, and 
Seei’etary of Stat(') of having deceived him by the 
language, which he had employed : but it was then, 
alas ! too late. 

He was obliged, therefore, to have recourse to other 
expedients for raising money, in order to enable him- 
self to march against the Scots ; and, appointing the 
Earl of Northumberland (at that time indisposed) 
his Generalissimo, he devolved the command upon 
Strafford, as Lieutenant (General, whose distemper 
still nmdered it painful to him to sit on horselmek. 
Strafford joined his troops at Durham, whither they 
had fled from the eninny ; and after imtating fhem 
by his bitter and [)romiscuous animadversions, found 
himself eoinpelh'd to abandon the northern counties 
to the invaders, and to retire with a disgracetl and 
mutinous army w ithin the walls of York. 

The tide of liis fortune was now rapidly ebbing. 
His confederate the iManpiis of Hamilton disliked 


was levied with the same severity ; and the same rigour used in| 
Ecclesiastical Courts, without the ktast compliance witli tht 
buitl^r of any man.” , 
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liii Tij anil he was hated by Lord Holland and Sir 
Hairy Vane, the confidential advisers of the Queen. 
But his most dangerous adversary at court was the 
Queen herself, whose influence over her husband was 
daily becoming more unbounded ; and whose invete- 
rate antipathy to Buckingham, now transferred upon 
Laud, by a natural association included his chief sup- 
poi’ter. Poignant were the feelings of Stratford, 
when he beheld thi? most important and hazardous 
mea.sures undertaken without his privity ; but with 
still deeper mortification he discovered that his mor- 
tal enemy, liOrd .Savile, uas enijiloyed in carrying-on 
private overtures with the Scots, who regarding the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (to use their own ex- 
pression) as ‘ the cliief incendiary,’ refused to hold 
their conferences at York, because it was within his 
jurisdiction. 

Placed however as he was, by his zeal for the 
royal service, amidst a host of foes, he stiU deter- 
n^ed to jicrsist (as L.aud had, previously, exliorted 
h^) in ‘ thorough measures.’ * But be u-as no 


* He tells Laud (Letters, 11, 250.) that, ‘ in his opinion, the 
; Scottish ailairs were lost by too great a desire to do things 
! quietly ; and that opposition is, at first, easily quashed by vigour :* 
but, adds he, “ so long “'S I do serve, I will thorough by the 
grace of (lod, follow after »vhat shall please him to send.” He 
' seems, also, to have formed a wrong idea of the King’s firmness; 

unless, perhaps, he thought it necessary to express his sentiments 
I cautiously to a fellow-courtier : “ Our master is an excellent 
horseman, and know a perfectly how to bring to obedience a hard 
mouth with a slawp bit, wdierc a sweeter w ill not do it.’’ In an- 
other letter to Laud, he speahs of the spirit of the age as a 
grievous and overspreading leprosy : “ Less,” he adds, “ than 
thorough will not overcomu it. I'Acre is a cancerous malignity 
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longer placed, with discretionary powers, at the head 
of a separate gov’ernment. His feeble Sovereign, 
under the influence of those by Avliom he was more 
immediately surrounded, controlled his exertions ; 
and so reverentially was he impressed with the mag- 
nificence of titles and dignity, that he could scarcely 
bring himself to approach them with familiarity, 
much less to dis])utc their authority 

1 C 5" V 2 

in it, wliich must be put forth, which long since hath rejected all 
other means.” 

I am confident,” he writes to Laud, “that the King being 
pleased to set himself in the business is able, by his wisdom and 
ministers, to carry any just and honourable action through all 
imaginary opposition, for real there can be none : tliat, to start 
aside for such panic fears, ])hantastic apparitions, as a Prynn or 
an Elliot shall set up, were the meanest folly in the world : that, 
the debts of the ci\)wn taken off, you niiiy govern as you please: 
and most resolute 1 am tliat work may he done, without borrow- 
ing any help forth of the King’s lodgings ; and it is as downright 
^pcccatiim cx te Israel as ever was, if all tin’s he not elFected witJi 
speed and ease.” Letters L Hampden, he thinks, might butfc 
been easily reformed by some wholesome chastisement: Mi*. 
Hampden is a great brother ; and the very genius of that nation of 
people leads them always to oppose, hotli civilly and ecclesiasti- 
cally, all that ever authority ordains for them. Hut in ^od 
faith, were they rightly served, they should he whipt Imtne into 
their right wits ; and much beholden they should he to any^>that 
would thoroughly take pains with them in that kind.” Went- 
worth to Laud, Letters, H. 138. Again : “ In trutli, I still wish 
Mr. Hampd m, and others to his likeness, were well whipt into 
their senses ; and, if that the rod he so used that it smarts not, 1 
am the more sorry. Id. Ih., H. L'58. 

* This trait of his character was remarkably exemplified in 
his conduct to Laud. When that Prelate was raised to the pri- 
macy, Wentworth discontinued his familiar intercourse with 
him ; and w as only induced to resume it by the good-natured 
raillery of the Archbishop, who assured him, that *the Pa- 
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Severe trials now awaited his fortitude. On the 
third of November, 1640, that parliament assembled, 
which was to witness during it’s long continuance 
the most violent of convulsions. It was composed, 
in a great measure, of the same individuals as it’s 
predecessor ; but their dispositions were considerably 
changed. If their resentment, oijserves Macdiarmid, 
had been raised agmnst their Sovereign by their ab- 
rupt dissolution, the imprisoninent of members, and 
the arbitrary methods employed to raise inoiuy ; 
their contempt for him had been excited by his sub- 
sequent enterprises against the Scots, so weakly pro- 
secuted, so disgracefully reliiMpiished. Still, hoAvever, 
they dreaded the vigour and the talents of Strafford. 
The popular leaders detested him as a ti aitor to their 
cause: the Scots, as the im|)lacable enemy of their na- 
tion ; and all were alarnted at those abilities, which 
had laid Ireland |)rostrate at his feet, and had almost 
inspired tlu? royal councils with decision. It seemed 
to them, indeed, that nothing coidd be achieved, till 
his destruction was accomplished. 

That destruction was, now% rapidly approaching. 

; By the peojile he was c(-rrectly regai’ded as the chief 
1; author of their grievanct's ; and he w as singhxl out 
i as the first victim of their vengeance. Eight days 
' after the opening of .‘lie Long Parliament, Mr. Pym, 

5 having moved that ‘ the doors of the house might be 
j locked and the outer room cleared of strangers,’ in- 
Iformed the Ckimnions, that ‘ there were sevenU com- 
^.plaints against the Earl of Straft'ord, Avhich would 
ffurnish satisfactory grounds for his impeachment.’ 
(|The House immediately ajipointed a Committee of 
g' 

||ace of Lambetli was occupied hy his old friend the Bishop of 
^ondon.* 
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seven, who after a short conference reported, that 
‘ in their ojrinion there was sufficient cause to im- 
peach the Eiul of Sti'aflbrd.’ Upon which, Pym ac- 
cused his Lordship as ‘ the bitterest enemy to the 
liberties of liis country, and the gi’eatest promoter 
of tyranny, tliat any age hiul ever pj’oduced.’ The 
resentment of the House l)cing now inflamed to it’s 
highest pitch, it was instantaneously voted, ‘ that 
the Earl of Strafford be immediately inij)eached of 
high treason ; and that JMr. Pym do carry up the 
said impeacliment to the I-ords.’ 

He u as directed also to inform them, that ‘ the 
Commons woidd in due time adduce theii’ articles of 
accusation, and desii ed that the ac'cused might in the 
mean time be k(>pt in safe; enstody.’ Strafford, who 
was now in England, had that very day taken his 
seat in the Upper rif)nse. He had betm apprised, 
that a desigti was formed to attack him ; but, 
whether through pride, or the persuasion that he 
could shelter his conduct luuU'r tiic royal auth<^ty, 
he slighted the advice, and resolved to attend itt his 
place. 

He was now committcil by the Lords to the cus- 
tody of the black-rod, and some days afU’rward*sent 
to the Toner. His impeaclmunt consi^lng of 
twenty-eight articles, respecting his conduct as Pre* 
sident )f the (’ouncil of the North, as Governor of 
Ireland, and as Commander in t’hief and Privy 
Councillor in Englaiid, was prepared. THe process 
against him, however, coidd not be got ready for tritil 
till the twenty-second of March, 1641.* The trial 

To deprive liim of the advice and evidence of his friond Sir 
^eorge RadclifFe, that oflicer was committed to the Tower on » 
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lasted till the twelfth of April, and drew from tlie 
noble culprit a defoi^ce wliich, liowevcr wc may con- 
demn liis original apostasy fi-oni the cause of freedom, 
or the criminal sul)serviency of his subsequent con- 
duct, must ever by tlic truth of some of it’s positions, 
and the pathetic eloquence of it’s conclusion, com- 
mand the sympatliy of posterity. Speaking of the 
principle of accumulative or constructive evidence, by 
which (as Iliime remarks) many actions, either to- 
tally iniKKX'iit in tliemselves, or criminal in a ninch in- 
ferior degree, sliall when united amount to treason, 
and subject tlie ])erson to tlic higlu'st ponallies in- 
flicted by the la^\ ; WIutc,” he exclaimed, has 
this species of guilt Iain so li)ng concealed ? ^Miere 
lias this fire been so long buried, during so many cen- 
turies, that np smoke sliould apjjcar, till it burst out 
at once to consume me and mv cliildren ? Better 
it were to live under no law at all, and by the maxims 
of cautious ])rii{]ence to conform ourseh es, the best 
we can, to the arbitrary will of a mastiT ; Ilian fancy 
we have a law on wliich avc can rely, :\nCi find at last 
that this law slial! inflict a puiii.dimcnf prcecdent to 
the jiromiilgatiim, and tiy ns ]>y niaxiios unheard of 
tUl tlic .vcTv ruomeiit of the e ntion. If 1 sail 
on tlu; Thames, and sjdit my veescl on an aiiclior ; in 
case there be no buoy to give w arning, the party sliall 
pay me damages : but, if the anchor be marked out, 
then is tlie striking on it at my ow n [.i ril. W licre 
is the mark set noon this crime? When' the token, 

charge of high-trrason, and all communication between them 
Btrictly preliibited : and when this and other rigorous regulations 
relative to his witnesses justly excited his complaints, he was 
reminded that ‘ in similar circumsiances a still harder measure 
had been dealt to the ,fi^l of Mountnorris.’ 

VOL. III. t) 
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by whicli I should discover it ? It has lain concealed 
under water; and no human prudence, no human 
innocence, could save me from the destruction, with 
wliicli I am at present threatened. 

“ It is now full two hundred and forty years, since 
treasons were defined ; and so long has it been since 
any man was touched to this c'xtent, u])on this crime, 
before myself. We liave lived, my Lords, happily to 
ourselves at home : w'c have lived gloriously abroad 
to the w orld. Let us be content Avith Avhat our fa- 
thers have left us. I.et not our ambition carry us to 
be more learned, tlian they were, in these killing and 
destructive arts. Great wisdom it w ill be in your 
Lordships, and just jmividenee for yourselves, for your 
posterities, for the w hole kingdom, to ( ast from you 
into the fire these bloody anti mysterious volumes of 
arbitrary and constructive treasons (as the primitive 
Christians did their books of curious arts) and betake 
yourselves t(» the plain loiter of the statute, which 
tells you w'ht re the crime is, and jioints out to you 
tlie path by w hieh you may avoid it. Let us not, to 
our ow n destruction, aw-ake those slee|)ing lions, by 
rattling up a company of old records, which have lain 
so many ages l)y the wall, foigotten and neglected. 
To all my afflictions add not this, my I,ords, the 
most severe of any ; that I fiw my other sins, not 
for my treasons, be the ineap.s of introducing a pre- 
cedent so ])ernicious to the law s and liberties of my 
native country. 

“ llow'ever, the.se gentlemen at the l)ar say, ‘ they 
speak for the commonwealth ; ’ and they believe so : 
yet under favour it is I who, in this pai'ticidar, speak 
fiar the commonwealth. Precedents, like those which 
are endeavoured to be established against me, must 
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draw along such inconveniences and miseries, that 
in a few years the kingdom will be in tlie condition 
expressed in a statute of Henry I\^. ; and ‘ no man 
sJiall knoAV l)y A\ hat rule to go\ eni liis Avoids and 
actions.’ 

Impose not, my Lords, difnccltics insurmount- 
aide upon ministers of stale, nor d? ,a!de tlicin from 
serving with cheerfuhu'ss tlieir Kin?^ i\-u\ C‘^urdry. If 
you examine them, and under suei? .a vert' ijcnalties, 
by every grain, by every lilUe A',ei:;iil, tlic seiAitiny 
will be intolerable, ^fhe public rdfaiis of the king- 
dom must b(* l(‘ft waste'; and no a\ isi' man, who has 
any honour or fortune to lose', will ('vej* engage him- 
self in siK’h dreadful, siuh unknown ‘perils/^ 

JMy I^ords, 1 have* now troul)l(‘d your liOrdships 
a gi'eat deal longer than I should have done. Were 
it not for the inteivst ol* these pk'dges, A\lii(‘h a saint 
in heaven left me, 1 should be lotlr' — — Ihre he 
^ pointed to Ins children, and his ^^ ee|)ing stop|)ed him. 

What I forleit for myself, it is nothing : but, 


This surely (o]>scrvos Mrs, Maeuulay) is very doiicient 
un arguiuout; since it is apparent, that a prcccilont ot so great a 
l^riminal being concleinned by the whole power oi'the legislature 
|could not in it’s consequences be so dangi rous to the public or 
fthc liberty of individuals, 's the example of crimes of so black a 
•Mature, and so destructive to die coramoinvcalth, being committed 
l^ith impunity. An honest and a wise man w ould luiver fear the 
;^everei5t scrutiny; and liic weak and the wicked, being deterred 
^froni accepting public (dficcs, or (if they ditl aecept tliem) being 
^Icept within just honnda by tlie terrors of an a/ter-iiupiiry and 
|[>unishment, must be of intinite serviee to the w ell-governing of 
:^he aftairs of the kingdom.” Kven llume, it sliould he l emom- 
ered, the apologist of the Stuarts, conceiles that “ Stralford was 
Jcretly no enemy to arbitrary counsels, as aj'pears Irorn some of 
is letters and despatches, w here he seems to wish a standing 
■my established.” 
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I confess, that my indiscretion should forfeit for them, 
it wounds me very deeply. You wiU be pleased to 
pardon my infirmity : something I should have said ; 
but I sec I shall not be able, and therefore I shall 
leave it. 

‘‘ And now, my I.ords, I thank God, I have been 
by his blessing sufficiently instructed in the extreme 
vanity of all temporary (enjoyments, compared to the 
importance of an eternal duration : and so, my Lords, 
even so, w ith all huinility and v\ ith all traiupiillity of 
mind, I sulunit clearly and fi eely to your judgements ; 
and whether that righteous doom shall be to life or 
death, 1 shall r('])ose myself, full of gratitude and 
confidence, in the arms of the great Author of my 
existence.” ^ 

This address, as we learn from the unexcei)lionable 
testimony of W'hillocke, himself the Chairman of the 
Committee appointed to conduct the impeachment, 

‘ moved the heai’ts of all his auditors, some few ex- 
cepted, to remorse and pity;’ and such was the 
general etfect u hich it produced, aided by the argii- 
ment> of his counsel Mr. Lane, f that the Commons 
perceiving the scnitence would infallibly prove less 
rigoi’ous than tiu'y desired, immediately resolved to 
proceed against him l)y a bill of attainder: and ac- 

Rush./ortli, 1V^G59. 

t From his statements it appeared that ‘ even after the enact- 
ment of the law of treason in the reign of Edward III., men- 
had still been Iiarasscd by charges brought within the statute^ 
only by con.struction : that express acts had been passed under 
Henry JV. and Henry Vlll. to prevent these abuses, and to re-i 
strict treason entirely to the specified cases; and that many in* , 
Uances had occurred of persons like his client accused of high' 
treMson, wlio in consequence of these regulations had beefl* 
found giulty (}nly of ielony.’ • 
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cordingly came to a vote, that ‘ it was sufficiently 
proved, that the Earl of Strafford had endeavoured 
to subvert tlie fundamental laws of the kingdom, and 
introduce an arbitrary and tyrannical government 
into the realms of England and Ireland; and that, 
consequently, he was guilty of liigh-trcasoii.’ 

Of this jiroceeding the f’omiiions attempted to 
veil the iniquity by an attempt not less iniquitous, 
and still more ahsiu’d, to satisfy tlu; regal rules of 
evidence. The ad\'icc of Strafford about the (‘injdoy- 
ment of tht' Irish ai iny, and which by a forced inter- 
pretation was construed into a design to subdue 
England by that force, had hitherto been attested 
by the solitary e\'idenec of Sir Harry Vane : an 
effort was now made to maintain the charge by 
two witnesses, as the laws of treason veejuired. The 
younger Vane, on inspecting some of his father's 
papers, discovered a minute (as it appeared) of the 
consultation, at v\ hich the words imputed to Strafford 
Avere alleged to have been spoken ; and this minute 
was recognised Ity the elder \"anc as takiii down by 
him, at the time, in his quality of sec'n'tarv. In re- 
porting this discovery to the House, iMr. Pvm main- 
tained, in a solemn argument, that the written evi- 
,dencc of Sir flarry \'aae at the period of the trans- 
action, and his oral evidence at present, ouglit to be 
considered as e(|uivalent to the testimony of tw o wdt- 
> nesses ; and this extravagant position w as actually 
[sanctioned by the House, and adopted as a ground 
f of their proceedings 1 

^ On the twenty-first of the same month, the bill of 
^attainder was j)assed by a majority of 204 against 59.* 

I 

I 


• To prevent, however, the retaliation of this measure upon 
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But as, from tlie ()[)j)osition which it encoimtered 
among the Peers, it\s success in the lJp[)er House was 
extremely doubtful, on the twenty-fourth a petition was 
presented to botli TIous('s, sul)scril)ed by above forty 
thousand inliabitants of Jiondon, setting forth ‘ that 
justi(‘(' was not yet executed upon the Earl of vStraf- 
ford, and that then' was reason to dread some secret 
plot against tlu' parliament.’ h’our days ai‘t(Tward, 
the (^aninons intVvrnud the 1 iords, ^ tiny had nu eived 
intelligence' that tlu‘ hairl <k'sigiu'd to make his 
escaiu' out oi’llie 'Eowi'n as t!u' guard about him was 
weak;’ and desired that he mighl lu' k(‘pt with 
grc'ater vigilance', in w hich tl](‘ Eoi*(ls (‘onsented. 

On t!s(‘ first of’ ^!ay, the King addressed his parlia- 
ment in the folloveing speech : 

My 1 .ords and (h'lUlemen, 

1 had not any intcntimi to have s})ok('n to you 
of tills business this day, which is (Ik* gri'at busi- 
ness of tiu' Earl of Strafford, because' 1 would do 
nothing that might serve to binde r yonr oec'csiolls : 
bait now It ((unes to pass that, seeing of iK'ceSsity 
I must have part in the* judge*inent, I think it most 
TK'ee'ssary for me* to de*(iare my eonseie'uee tlu'^ein. 
I am sure* you all kneiw, that I have* bee*!) prt'seht at 
the lie'aring of this great ease*, from the* one* end to 
the ofh(‘i*; and I njiist teil yon, liiat I cannot "(‘on- 
denni him ol* high-ti‘e*ason. It is not lit I'or me to 

their po.-terily, tlu y added to the bill a tdause, providing tlint 
* nothing clone in the present case should horc*afti‘r he drawn 
into a precedent.’ As a warning to the Lt>rds, it may l)e addetl^ 
the names ot the minority were postc’d up in conspicuous 
places with the siuk rsi i iption, ‘ The Strallordians, the men wIiO 

, traitor would betray tlieir country.’ 
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argue the business ; I am sure you will not expect 
that : a positive doctrine best becomes the mouth of 
a prince. Yet I must tell you three gi’cat truths, 
%vJnch I am sure nobody knows so well as myself. 

“ First, '^^riiat I nevxa’ h.nd any intention of bring 
ing over the Irisli army into England ; nor ever was 
advised by any body so to tlo. Secondly, That 
thei’e was never any debate before me, neither in 
public council nor at private committee, f)!' tlic dis- 
loyalty of my English subjects; nor ever bad I any 
susj)icion of them. Thirdly, I was nevci’ counselled 
by any one to alter tlie Ic'ast of any of the laws of 
England, much less to alter all the laws. Nay, I 
must tell you this, I think nobody durst ever be so 
impudent to move me in it : for, if they had, I slioidd 
liavc put such a mark upon them, and made them 
such an exam[)le, that all posterity should know my 
illtentions by it; for my intention was, ever to govern 
according to law, and no otherwise. 

I desiiv to be rightly understood. I told yon, 
in my conscicauM' 1 cannot conclemu him of high- 
treason; yet I cannot say, f can clear him of mis- 
demeanors : tlu'refore 1 hope you may find a way 
to satisfy justice and your own fears, and not press 
upon my conscience. Yc't f must declare unto you 
that, to satisfy my people, I would do great matters; 
but this of conscieiKX', no fear, no respect, Avhatever 
■shall ever make me go against it. Certainly 1 have 
not so ill des('rved of the parliament at this time, 
fthat they should press me in this tender point, and 
^therefore; I cannot cxj)ect that you will go about it. 
:sNay, I must confess, for matters of misdemeanors, I 
jiim so clear in that, that tlnragh I u ill not chalk out 
§fche way, yet let me tell y^, that I do tliink my Lord 
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of Strafford is not fit hereafter to serve me or tlie 
commonwcaltli in any place of trust ; no, not so much 
as that of a constable : therefore I leave it to you, my 
Lords, to find some such way as may bring me out 
of this grefit streight, and kc'cp ourselves and the 
kingdom from such great iriconvenieiK'Os. Ck'rtainly 
he, that thinks him guilty of liigh-t reason, in his con- 
science mav condemn him of misd(*mt‘anors.” 

The Earl of Clarendon insinuates, that Lord vSay 
advised ( diaries to make this speech, in order to draw 
him into a snajv, and to render tlie Earl of Straf- 
ford's ruin moie sine. It is certain, wlu'ii StraflVird 
was infoiTiK'd by his overjoyed fiiends, tliat ‘ his Ma- 
jesty h.ad sn(;]:en iii his thvourf he ni'i'ived it as his 
doom: ‘ the Kirr<p> kindness,' he told them, " had ruined 
him, and he Inid liltk* cl.-e to do but to pr(‘par(‘ him- 
self for death.’ d'he (foimiuais, imh'i'd, were liighly 
offended \; iih tiu' foyal harangue; saving, ‘ It was iKii 
unpivei (ient(‘d tiiing, lhad lu' slioidd m(‘(!dle with bills 
l.xdbre tluy we;\‘ presc'uteil to iiim, and that it liad a 
tendency to tak(‘ auay tl’.e fVt'cdom (d‘ votes:' and 
adjourned till Monday, the thii'd of Ma.y ; on which 
day, a great mnltitnd*e at Vdestminster insulted and 
threatened the l.ords, as they ver(‘ going to^ the 
house, crying out, • ,lustiee ! Justice!' 

A petition, idso, was presented by tli<‘ people the 
same day to the IJppia* llousig diananding tliat '’ their 
Lordshij)S would free thc'in from their fear of a cou- 
spiraey : whili' a second stat(*d, tliat ‘ the Tower was 
about to recf'ive a garrison of men, not from the 
HamUds as usual, hut (‘onsisting of otlu‘r [lorsons 
under tlie connnand of a fri(‘nd of Strafford’s, with 
a vfew (as was suggested) of facilitating that no- 
escaped 


4 
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Upon this, the House sent six peers to examine 
Sir William Balfour, Lieutenant of the Tower ; who 
answered, that ‘ he had undoubtedly his Majesty’s 
order to receive into the Tower one hundred men, 
of tlie selection and under the command of Captain 
Billingsley ; but that, understanding now their Lord* 
ships’ j)leasure, he would admit no other tlian the 
usual guard.’ 

The Lords fartlu'i* declared, at a conference with 
the Commons, that " they weie drawing to a conclu- 
sion of the bill of attainder, but w(‘re so encompassed 
with the mob that they might be conceived not to be 
free ; ’ and then‘fore they desired the Commons to 
join with them, in devising sonu' method to send 
the pi‘()j>le to their homes. X7pon this the ( V)mmons 
debated the Prot<‘station, w hich had previously been 
drawn up in ordiT to signed I)y all tlje members, 
purporting that ‘ each member sh.ould to the utmost 
of his power defend th(‘ religirm of the (‘hurch of 
England and the privileges of parliament; and, like- 
wise, biing to eondign pimishnuait all, u ho by ioree 
or conspiracy should do any thing against titlur.’ 
This Protestation l)eing passed, and taken hy four 
hundred and tliirty three Commoiu rs, and one hun- 
dred and six I .ords (im luding the i jishoi^s, and .Judges) 
'they oi-dered Dr. Burgess to ('ommunieate the intel- 
ligence to the multitude, on w hicii tiny immediately 
^dispersed. When the bill came to a \ote, of eighty 
jjLords who had been present during the whole trial, 
ionly forty six ventured to attend ; and of these 
leleven voted in the negative. 

I The parliament of Ireland, on J(^arning that the 
lEarl of Stralbn’d Avas coiifineu in the Tower, liad sent 
ft committee of both Houses to England, w ith a re- 
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monstrance concerning' the grievances wliich they liad 
endured under his administration. In the mean while, 
Charles fruitlessly endeavoured to snatch his mi- 
nister from his fate. Mobs, armed with clubs and 
swords, surrounded his palace, crying out, ‘ Justice ! 
Justice ! ’ and demanding tlu* royal assent to the 
bill. Tbe Commons, imagining that he Inid no other 
expedient left to exti'icate himself from his diffitadties 
except a dissolution of parliament, with a view to 
deprive him of this refuge orilercd the biinging-in of 
a bill, enacting that ‘ it might not be dissolved with- 
out the consent of both Houses.’ 

The King then calle<l tog('ther his Privy Council, 
•with his lawyers, and laid before them the reasons 
which ought to prevent him from giving bis assent: 
but Juxon, Bishop of r.ondon, w as the only one, who 
ventured to advise him to ‘ reject a bill presented to. 
him by both I louses.’ All the* rest did their utmost 
to persuade him to satisfy bis j)cople, alleging, tli»t 
* no individual life ought to he put iu the balaiua; with 
the safety ol‘ his lungdoin. With regard to his re- 
bgious scruples, his Bishops (they told him) W'ould 
give him the be'st advice.’ 

Upon this occasion Neile, Archbishop of Yoi’k (it 
is said) observed, that ‘ then* was a private' and a 
public cemscience ; that his publie’ ce)nseiencc, as a 
King, might ned e)uly disj)ensc with, but eebligo him 
to do that, whie-h was jigainst his private' conscicne;e 
as a man ; anel so in jdain terms he advised him, even 
for conscience’ sake, to pass the act.’ 

What cemtributed meest decisivt'ly, Imwever, to de- 
termine Cliai’Ies, was a letter Ireem Stralford himself; 
wbfll - faring e»f his Sovereign’s per|)lexities, liumbly: 
btisought him to ‘ remove him out of the way toward 
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a blessed a;^reemeiit, which he doubted not God would 
for ever establish botwecii him and his subjects : add- 
ing, that his consent would more acfjuit his Ma- 
jesty to God, than all the woild could do besides. 
To a willing man (lie said) there is no injury.’ * 
At last, the King, no longi'r al»!e to withstand the 
j)ressing instances of the parliament and Ids own 
councillors, or rather th.c h'ar of the calamities which 
he foresaw might hef.dl him and his j)ostcrity if he 
persevered in his refusal, signed a enmndssion to three 
Lords to pass the hill in his name, j- 

But notwithstanding- Straiford’s letter, when Charles 
sent .Secretary Carlton t{) him, to an|uaint him with 
what had heem dom* and wh.at n ere his motives, 
the Earl seriously a.'.ked the Secretary, ‘ Whether his 
Majesty had passed the hill or not ;’ and being an- 
swerc'd in the adinnative, rose fi-oni his cludr, lifted 
up his eyes to heaven, laid his hand on his heart, and 
said, “ O put not your trust in princes, nor in any 
dhiid of vtan, for there is no help in them." i 

The King, sid»se<jucutly, made a fre-sh ed’ort in his 
behalf; and in a letter, trans’uitted by the young Prince, 
entreated the Ih-ers t<» conl’er v> ith the Commons about 
a mitigation of Strail'ord’s sentence; but without ef 
fect.^' Ordy three days’ interval Avere allowed him for 

^ Volcnli non Jit injuria, 

I t base and unworthy concession concerning Straf- 

;?ford,” as be hiinseir |n')nounccs it in a letter to Clarendon, 
ptrong compunction bauiitcd liim during the remainder of liis 
and, even at his death, the memory of it with great re« 
|inorse n cur red u})on him, 

I :t^ Ps. cxl .i. 3. 

P $ On the suggestion of Strafford’s brother-in-law, Ilollls 
:?:(who, though one (^f the popular loaders, had taken no part in 
Jthc prosecution) Ciiarles, we learn from Kiishworth, bad deter* 
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preparation : he employed them in the concerns of 
his friends, and of his family. He humbly petitioned 
the House of I.oi’ds to have compassion on his inno- 
cent children : exhorted l)y letter his eldest son to be 
obedient and grateful to those entrusted with his edu- 
cation ; sincere and faithful toward liis Sovereign, if he 
should ever be called into public service ; and, as he 
forCwSaAv that tlie revenues of the church would be 
despoiled, to take no pail in a sacrilege, wliicb '\vould 
^ certainly be followed by the curse of iiea /en.’ He 
shed tears over tlie untimely i\\U) of Wandesford, 
who on learning tlu' danger oi’ jus li icaul and patron 
had falleii a vulim to despair : and, in a parting 
epistle to his wife, eiidea'. oured to support her cou- 
rage ; expressing a Iiojk*, that • his siua’cssor, Lord 
Dillon, would behave with tenderness to hei* and lier 
orplians.’ 

On "W'ednesdtiT, tiie twelfth oi' May iCtl, on his 
way to the scafVoiu on T<rvver Hill, Ik' sto|)j)ed under 
the window of I .jrad, sriili wlenn he had long lived 
in intiinale friendshir/, to request llie assistance of his 
prayers. Tlie agc’d primate pronounced, with a 
l)r(;-(‘n voice, a tender lilessing on his liead, and 
sunk into tlie arms of his attendants. Stralford su- 
mmed to go liimsclfto t!ic House of Peers with a petition Irom 
the Karl in liis luiiu!, Mui to entreat tliat they would endeavour 
to procure the consent of the (’onnnons to an excliange of his 
punishment from ch .dli to perpi tual imprisonment. But the 
Queen, fearing that Strafford c^'.odd only hope for such a favour 
on condition of accusing her ^ind betraying her councils, in- 
duced her uxorious Iiu>I)and to employ his son upon the occa- 
sion, and even to ahandr/u his whole proposal by adding to the 
cold postscript, “ If lie must die, it were charity to reprieve him 

Saturday A proposition, .so frigid, was not likely to be 
i^MCcessfuh 
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perior to his fate, though huoyed up neither by glory 
nor by sympathy, proceeded forward. Neither the 
teiTors of his death, nor the triumph of his enemies, 
had power to dc'ject his undaunted mind. The mild- 
ness, Avhich had taken place of the usual severity of 
his forehead, ex[)ressed rej)entance enlivened by hope, 
and fortitude tt'inpeied by resignation. In the mul- 
titudes around him, he sa\v nothing to damp his 
courage, or to distuib his comjiosure : the same men, 
who had so lately with turbident exclamations de- 
manded his death, now gazed in silence upon their 
intrcjid \ h l ivn. Me looked round upon them with 
ce!nj;ihiceiK'(% and IVe(juently taking oif his hat, 
bov. ed to them on eitlier hand. With a firm step, 
he mounted the se-dibld : v,}:en observing his bro- 
ther, Sir (ic<')’ge M entworth, w eeping immoderately, 
JlrotluT,” said he. “ what do you see in me to 
deserve- these terns? Doth any indecent fear Ijt-- 
tray in nu' a guilt, or my innocemt boldness any 
atheism ? Think now, that you are accompany- 
ing me the third time to my marriage-bed. Never 
did I tlirow olf my clothes with greater freedom 
and covt('!)t, than in this preparation to my grave. 
That stock (pohiting to the block) must be my 
pillow ; I'.ere shall I rest from all my labours; no 
thoughts oi‘ envy, no <lreams ol' treason, Jealousies, 
or eares for tbe Kiag, the state, or myst-lf shall in- 
terrupt this easy sleep, 'riierefore, brother, w ith me 
pity those wlio, beside tlieir intention, have made me 
happy : rejoice in my l’.ap})iness, rejoice in my inno- 
cence.” 

Then kneeling dow n, lu- made this prote.station : 
“ I hope, gentlemen, you do think that neither the 
fear of loss, hot- love ol' reputation, will suficr me 
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to belie God and my own conscience at this time, 
I am now in the very door going out, and my next 
stej) must be from time to eternity, either of jieace or 
pain. To clear myself before you all, I do here so- 
lemnly call God to witness. ] am not guilty, so far 
as I can understand, of the great crime laid to my 
charge; nor have ever had the least inclination or 
intention to dainnily or pnjudice tiu' King, the state, 
the laws, or the religion of this kingdom ; hut with 
my best eiuleavours to serve all, and to supjiort all : 
so may God he merciful to my soul !” 

After Avhieii, lu* said he desired to ‘ sjieak sometkmg 
to the j)eople, l)ut was aliaid he should he heard hut 
by le w , oil account oi' tlic noise.’ l ie then adjusted 
himself to the hlot k, and this causiuf? a jirofound 
silence, he rose at;ain, and tlius addressed tlie spec- 
tators : 

“ jMy I.ovd fhiuuite of Ireland, and my Lords, and 
the rest of these noble irentlemen : it is a i^Tcat com- 
fort to me to have; your Lordsh.ips by me this day, 
hecause f Jiave !)C(‘n known to you a loui^' time; and 
I now desire to be hc'ard a few words. 1 conu' lu‘re 
by the j^ood will and pleasure of Ahni-^hty (iod, to 
pay that last delit 1 ow e to sin, which is deatli ; and 
by the hlessini’’ of (hat (iod to rise a^ain, throui’h the 
merits of desus (dirist, to la^hteousness and life eter- 
nal.” Here lu' was a little interrupted. 

My Lords, I am eoine hither to submit to that 
judgement, which hatli passed against me: I do it 
with a very (juiet and contented mind. I t}||||%: 
God, I do fret'ly forgive all the world ; forgivoneipi 
tliat is not sj)oken from the teeth outward, as th^ 
i say, l)ut from the very heart. 1 s{)eak it in the pre- 
«llience of Almighty God, bcfoix; whom I stand; ti|^ 
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there is not a displeasing thought arising in me to- 
ward any man living. I thank God, I can say it 
(and truly too, my conscience bearing me witness) 
tliat in all my employments, since I had the honour to 
serve his Mryesty, 1 never had any thing in the pur- 
[)ose of my heart but what tended to the joint and 
individual j)rosperity of King and i)eople, although it 
hath been my ill Ibrtune to be misconstrued. 

I am not the first, tiiat liath sufiered in this 
kind ; it is tlie common portion of us all, while we 
are in this life, to err : righteous judgement we must 
wait for in another place, for fiere we are very sub- 
ject to be misjudged one ol‘ anotlicr. Tliere is one 
tiling, that I desire to free myself of; and I am very 
confident,'’ speaking now witli iiukIi cheerfulness, 
“ that I shall obtain your Christiriii charity in the be- 
lief of it. I was so far IVoin be ing against parlia- 
ments, tliat I did always think the jiarliaments of 
England were the most ha[)py constitutions that any 
kingdom or nation lived under, and the liest means 
under Ciod to make the King and peoi)le liapjiv. 

For my deatli, I liere ac(iuit all the world, and 
beseech the (hid of heaven lieai'tily to forgive them 
that contrived it, though in the intentions and pur- 
poses of my lieart I am not guilty of w hat I die for : 
and, my liord I Vimatt', a is a great comfort tor me, 
that his Majesty conceives me not meriting so severe 
and heavy a punishment as is the utmost execution 
of this sentence. I do infinitely rejoice in this mercy 
of his; and I bescich (Jud to return it into his own 
bosom, that he may find mercy w hen he stands most 
in neeil of it 

J wish this kingdcmi all the prosperity and hap- 
piness in the w oi Id ; 1 did it li> ing, and now dying, 

G 
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it is my wish. I do most humbly recommend this 
to every one, who heai-s me ; and desire they would 
lay their hands upon then- hearts, and consider siferi- 
ously, whether the beginning of the happiness and 
reformation of a kingdom should be written in let- 
ters of blood. Consider this, when you are at your 
homes ; and lot me b(^ never so unhappy, as that the 
least drop of my Idood should rise up in judgement 
against any one of you ; but I fear you are in a 
Avrong Avay. 

“ Mv TiOrds, I liave but one AAord more, and Avith 
that I shall end. 1 profess, that I die a true and obe- 
dient son to tlie Church of England, Avherein I was 
born, and in w liieh 1 was bred. IVaee and prosperity 
be ever to it ! 

“ It hath been objected (if it Averc; an objection 
AV^orth the ansAveiing) tliat ‘ I Jiav(' l)e('n inclined to 
Popery;’ l)ut 1 say truly from rny heart, that from 
the time that I A\ as one and tAventy years of age to 
this present, going uoav upon forty nine-, I never had 
in my heart to doubt of tins religion of the Church of 
England ; noi' (‘ver had a!iy man the boldness to sug- 
gest any such th.ing- to me, to the la st of my n'lnein- 
brauce ; and so being rceonciled by the merits of 
.Jesus (,'hrist my Saviour, into nho.se l)OSom 1 hqpe 
1 shall shortly he gathered to those eteiauil ha|q)i- 
nt'Kscs Avhieh sl.all never hav(‘ end, 1 de.sire heartily 
the forgiveness of ev('ry man for any rash or unad- 
vised words, or any thing done amiss ; and .so, my 
f.,ords and gentlemo), lareAvcdl ; farevAeU, all things 
of this world. 

“ I desire that you would be silent, and join with 
me in j)rayer: and I trust in (lod, we shall all meet 
aiiidbihve eternally in Heaven, there to receive the 
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^coitiplishment of all happiness; wliere every tear 
shall be wiped away from our eyes, and every sad 
thought from our hearts : and so God bless this king- 
dom, and Jesus have men-y on my soul ! ” 

Then turning himself about, he saluted all the no- 
blemen, and took a solemn leave of all considerable 
persons upon the scaffold (among tlie rest, Archbishop 
Usher, who liad been a Avitness against him) giving 
them his hand. After which he added, “Gentlemen, 
I vv oidd say my }>rayc‘rs, and entreat you all to pray 
with me, and lor me/’ Mis cliaplain then laid the 
book of (’onunon Prayer uj)on the cliair before him 
as he kneeled down, on whic h lie prayed almost a 
quarter of an hour, and afterward as long or longer 
without the hook, coiK'luding w ith tlu.' Lord’s Prayer. 

W hen he rose up, lu' ('ailed U.) him his brother Sir 
George \\\aitworUi, saying, “ Brother, we must part; 
reine]!i!)er nie to niy sister, and to iny wife; and cany 
my blessing to my son, and ( harge^ him that he fear 
God and continue an obedient son to the Church of 
Englaiai, and warn liim that he bear no private 
grudgc‘ or revenge toward an) man ('onc(*rning me ; 
and bid him beware, that he meddle not w ith church- 
livings, Ibr that will prove a moth and a canker to 
him in his estate ; and wish him to content himself 
to be a soj’vaiit to liis country, not aiming at liigh 
preferments. Carry my blessing also to my daugh- 
ters, Anne and Arabella : charge them to serve and 
fi'ar (hjcl, and he will bless them; not forgetting my 
little infant, vvlio ) t knows neither good nor evil, 
and cannot sjieak for itself; God speak for it, and 
bless it! Now,’^ said he, “ 1 have nigh done; one 
stroke will make my wife husbandless, my dear chil- 
dren fathcj'less, anti my poor servants mastciiess, aud 
A OL. JU. K 
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will separate me from my dear brother and all my 
fi’icnds ; but let God be to you and them, all in aU ! ” 

After tliis, proceeding to take off his doublet and 
to make himself ready, he said, “ I thank God, I am 
not Jifraid of death, nor daunted with any discourage- 
ment arising from any fears ; but do as cheerfully put 
off my douldct at this time, as ever I ditl when I went 
to bed.” He then bound up Iiis hair with his hands, 
and put on a wdiite cap. 

After this, he asked, “ Wliere is tlie man that is 
to do this last office ? CaU liiin to me.” Upon his 
craving forgiveness, he told liim, • he i'orgave him and 
all the world.’ Then kneeling down by tlie block, he 
went to prayer again himself, Archbishop Usher 
kneeling on one side, and his cliaplain on the other; 
to whom after jmiyer he turned himself, and spake 
some few words softly, having his hands lifted 
up and closetl within his chaplain's hands. Then 
bowing himself to lay his head iij)on tin? block, he 
told the executioner, that • he would first lay down his 
head to try the fitness of the block, and take it up 
again, before he submitted it to the blow ; adding, 
that he would give him warning when to strike, by 
stretching forth his hands and presently laying down 
his neck upon the block, and .stretching forth his 
hands, the executioner struck off his head at one 
blow ; and taki..g it up iu his hand, showed it to all 
the [>eople, crying out, “ God .save the King ! ” 

His body was afterward embalmed, and car- 
ried into Yoikshire, to be buried among bis an- 
cestors. 

Great rejoicings were made in London upon his 
death ; and several persons, who had come from dif- 
ferent p irtb of the kingdom to see the execution* re- 
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turned back in a kind of triumph, waving their hats 
on passing through every town, as if some national 
victory had been obtained, and exclaiming, ‘ His head 
is off ! His head is off ! ’ 

A few weeks however after his dcatli, the parlia- 
ment mitigated to his children the most severe con- 
sequences of their fathei-’s sentence ; and in a suc- 
ceeding reign the attainder was reversed, the pro- 
ceedings obliterated from the public records, and his 
only son William restored to his fortune and his 
honours. 

The Earl of Strafford %vas in figure tall and stately; 
his features were gi-avc and dignified, and he pos- 
sessed many personal accomplishments ; but he w'as 
ambitious, haughty, and passionate. He Avas assi- 
duous in his application to public business, and in pri- 
vate life, a sincere, strenuous, and generous frtend. 

He may rank in the list of Noble Authors, on 
account of his Letters, w'hic'h w ere piiblished in two 
volumes folio, in 1739, by Dr. William Kiunvler; 
but iis the stile is liable to considerable exceptions, 
and the .svdyects are chiefly political, in which branch 
of knowledge he certainly did not excel, his reputa- 
tion as an author scarcely merits our notice. 

“ He was a man of great parts,” says T.,ord Claren- 
don, “ and <'xtra(.)rdinary entlow nients of nature ; not 
unadorned Avith some addition of art and learning, 
though that again Avas more iinprov<'d and illustrated 
by the other : for he had a readiness of conception, 
and slimimess of expression, Avhich made bis learning 
thought moi’c than in truth it Avas. His first inebna- 
tions and atluri'sses to the court \\ ere <nily to establish 
his greatness in the countiy ; where he apprehended 

TC 2 
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some acts of power fr6m the Loi’d’ Savile,* who had 
been his rival always there, and of late had strength- 
ened himself by being made a Privy-Councillor and of- 
ficer at court. But his first attempts^vere so prosperous, 
that he contented not himself Avith lieing secure from 
that Lord’s power in the countiy, but rested not till 
he had l)ereaved his adversary of all power and place 
in court ; and so sent him down, a most abject dis- 
consolate old man, to his country, where he was to 
have the superintendency over him too, by getting 
himself at that time made Lord President of the 
North. '^I'hese success('s, applied to a nature too 
elate and haughty ef itself, and a (juicker progress 
into the greatest employments and trust, made him 
more transported with disdain of other men, and more 
contemning the forms of business, than happily he 
Avould have been, if lie had met Avith some interrup- 
tions in the beginning, and had passed in a more 
leisurely g-radation to the office ol’ a statesman. 

“ He w as, no doulit, of gicat observation and a 
piercing judgement, Iioth in things and jiersons ; but 
his too good skill in ]iersons made him judge the 
w'orse of things : for it was his misfortune, to be in 
a time whert'in very few wise men were ecpiaUy em- 
ployed w itli him ; and scarce any (but the Lord Co- 
ventry. w hose trust was more eoufuied) whose facul- 
ties and abilities wrre equal to bis. So that, upon the 
matter, he relii il wiiolly upon himself; and, discerning 

‘‘ Sir 'riicmas Wentworth,” says Howell, their contempo- 
rary, and Mr. W'ansford aregrowti ;.;rc*ut courtiers lately, and 
come muiii V/e.stmin.s(er-nalI to W iiite-iiall (Sir John Savile, 
their ccantryman, having shown them the way with his whiff 
The Lord Weston tampered witii the one, and Lord 
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mdny defects in most men, he too mucli neglected 
what they said oi* did. Of all Jiis passions, his pride 
was most predominant ; which a moderate (..Kcrcise of 
ill fortune might have corrected and reformed, and 
whicli was by the hand of heaven strangely punished, 
by bringing his destruction upon him by two things 
that he most despised, the jieople and Sir Harry 
Vane.* In a word, the ejutaph, which Plutarch re- 
cords th.'it Sylla wrote for himself may not be unfitly 
apphed to him, that ‘ no man did ever exceed him, 
either in doing good to his friends, or in doing mis- 
chief to his enemies;’ 1‘or his acts of both kinds were 

most notorious.” 

«■ 

Cottliigton took pains with the other, to bri’ig them about from 
their violence against tlie prerogative : and I am told, the first of 
them is promised my Lord’s place at York, in case his sickness 
continues.” B Ang. 1629.) 

* * Sir Henry Vane had not liir to look back to the time, that 
the Laid had with great earnestness opposed his being made 
Sccrctaiy, and prevailed for above a month’s delay; wliicli, though 
it was doiu* with groat reason and justice by the Ihirl on tlie be- 
half of an old fellow-servant and liis very good friend, Sir John 
Coko (wdio was to be, and alterward was, removed to let him in) 
yet the juslice to tlic one lessenco not the sense ot unkinilness 
to tlie othei : after which, or about the same time (wliieh, it may 
be, made tlie other to be the more virulently remembered) being 
to be made Lari of Strafford, he \vould needs in that patent have 
a new creation of a barony, ami was made Baron of Kaby, a house 
belonging to Sir Henry Vane, and an honour lie made account 
fthould belong to liiniself; which was an act ol the most unneces- 
sary provocation, though he contemned the' man n itli marvellous 
scorn, that 1 have known, ^nd 1 believe was the chief occasion 
nf the loss of his head.’ 
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RiCITAED ROVLK. distingiiishod in history by 
the title of” The Great Earl of Cork,’ was desec'nded 
from a familv, v.hose name before the Ckniqnest was 
Bienclle. lie ^\■as the young(‘st son of JMr. Roger 
Boyle of Tlei-efordshire, by .Joan daughter of Mr. 
Bohert Naylor of Cantiahiny, n h('re he was horn in 
the year lo66. lie was instrneted by a Kentish 
clergyman in grammar-learning ; and after having 
distinguished himself at Beno't College, Cambridge, 
by his great tempei anee, early n’sing, and ind('fatig!<- 
ble application, he !)eeame a student in tlie Tc'inple. 

His father dying w hen he was only ten years olij, 
and his mother liefore he liael attained the age of 
twenty, he found himself unable from his narrorr 
cirenmstanees to prosecute' his studies, and therefore 
entered as clerk into the servite of Sir Richard Man- 
wood, liord Chief Raron of the Cojirt of Exchc(|iier. 
I'inding however that this sitnatirm %vould not ad- 
vance him in hli.-, he determined to travel, and ac- 

AuTHotiiTiES. Dudgeli’s Memoirs oj' the Boyles, and Coxe’s 
History if Ireland. 
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cordingly embarked for Dublin in 1588, with fewer 
[jounds* in his pocket, than he afterward acquired 
thousands per ann. He was about two and twenty, 
and with a graceful i)erson united all the accomplish- 
ments requisite to enable a young man to succeed in 
a country, which was at that period the scene of so 
much action. Accordingly, by drawing up memo- 
rials, cases, and answers, he rendered himself ex- 
tremely useful to some of the priiu ipal j)ersons em- 
plf)yed in the government ; and accpiired at the same 
time a perfect knowledge of the state of j)ublic af- 
fairs, of w ln(-h he well knew how to avail himself. 
In 159o, he married .Joan, tlanghter and co-heiress 
of William Apsley, Es»(. of ranu'iick, who had fallen 
in love with him ; and by this connexion, though it 
unliappily terminated by her deatJi in chihl-bed of 
her fust child (born di-ad) in 1599. laid the founda- 
tion of his future success in life. She bc(picathcd to 
liiin her whole property, about 500/. per ann. 

Some time afterward. Sir Henry Wallop of N ares. 
Sir Rcjbcit (lardiner Chief .Justice of the King's- 
Bench, Sir Bol)ert Dillarn Cliief .Justice of the Com- 
mon-Pleas, and Sir Ricliard Bingham Chief Commis- 
sioner of Connaught, filled with envy at certain pur- 
chases which he had made in the jirovince, repre- 
ser.tetl to (iucen Elizabeth that ‘ lie was in the jiay of 
the King of Sjiain, who had supplied him with 

* Ilis whole stock was “ 27^ 3s. in money and two tokens, 
which my mother (ha says) had formerly given me, viz. a 
diamond ring, which I ever have since and still do wear, and a 
bracelet of go) I worth about 10/.; a taffety doublet cut with 
and upon taffety ; a pair of bl.ick velvet "orecches laced ; a new 
Milan fustian suit laceil, and cut upon taffety ; two cloaks ; com- 
petent linen and necessaries, with my rapier and dagger.” 
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money upon tlie occasion ; and that he was strongly 
suspected of being a PajMst in his heart,’ with many 
other malicious suggestions to his disadvantage. Be- 
fore he could take shipjiing, however, for England 
to justify liimself, tlie rebellion in Alunster broke 
out ; and all his lands were laid waste in the general 
ravage. In this distress, he retook possession of his 
former chainl)er in the JMiddle Temple, for the pur- 
pose of resuming his studies in the law till the distur- 
bances shoidd b(^ su[)pr(>ssed. When the Earl of 
Essex was nominated Lord Deputy of In land, iMr. 
Boyle, on the recommemdation of JMr. Antony Bacon, 
was graciously 1'cc‘eived by his liOrdship: but W allop, 
at that time Treasurer of the country, knowing that 
he had in his custody complete evidences of his official 
mah ersations, renewed his former c omplaints against 
him to the Queen ; upon which, he w as suddenly com- 
mitted close [»risoner to the,' Late-I louse. And al- 
though, upon tlu‘ examination of his pa[»ers, nothing 
appeared to his prejudice*. Ins confinement lasted till 
his noble patron had for two months occupied his 
new government. At length he, with much diffi- 
culty. obtained the favour ol’ the (Queen’s attendatice 
at his examination ; when having I’ldly answered 
every ciiarge alleged against him, and givc'u a short 
statc-ment ot' his ((jiiduet from his first settling in 
Ireland, he concluded with laying before the council- 
board the machinations of his chief enemy. Sir Henry 
W'ailop; on which, her Majesty broke out into 
these words : By Clod’s death ! these* are l)nt inven- 
tions against this young man ; and all his sulferings 
are for Ix ing able to do us service, and these com- 
plaints urged to forestall him thcavin. But we 

ht-* a man fit to be emjdoycd by ourseiv®i 
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and we will employ him in our service : and Wallop, 
and his adherenits, shall know that it sliall not be in 
the power of any of them to wrong liim : neither 
shall Wallop l)e our Treasurer any longer.” She then 
issued orders not only for JMr. Boyle’s present release, 
but also for paying all the chaiges and fees incident 
to his confinement, and gave him lier hand to kiss 
belbre the wliole assembly. A few days afterward, 
she constituted him ("lerk of the Council of Munster, 
and ri'coinmc'iKled him to Sir Ceorge Carew.^' In 
that capac ity he attended llie liOrd President in all 
liis enn)loyments, and in 1(>01 was despatched to the 
Queen with tlie news of the victory gained near 
Kinsale, over tlie Iriedi and their Sj)anish auxiliaries. 
“ I made (says he) a spcnnly ('X[U(lition to the court, 
for I left my 1 .oid Presidc'iit at Shannon Castle near 
Cork on jMonday mcuaiing about two oelock : and 
the next day, being I'uesdny, I delivc^red my packet, 
and su))!)ed with Sir Robert Cecil, being then prin- 
cipal Sevetary of State, at his liouse in the Strand; 
who after supper lield me in discourse till tuo of the 
clock in the moniiiig, and by seven liiat morning f 
called upvm me to attend him to the court, where he 
presented me lo her Majesty in her bcd-chauiber.” 

^ 8uhsc(jucntly barl of 'fotness, then Lrnd President of 
Munster, who became his steadfast friend. This clerkship of 
ihc Council, h.e remarks, was ‘ tlie second rise, wliicli Gud gave 
to his fortune.’ 

“ Poor Ihidgcll,” says Cltahners, who when he wrote his 
‘ Memoirs of tlic lioyle^ ’ was out of humour with all mankind, 
and especian/ witli minisiterc of state, observes upon this early 
visit ; ‘ If we r.diect upon the hours our ministers keep at pre- 
sent, we shall be the lo>s siirpiiscd to find, that our atlairs are 
not managed altogelht r so successfully as in tlie days oi Queen 
Elizabeth.’ ” 
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UjK)!! liis return to Ireland, Mr. Boyle assisted at 
the siege of Beerhaven Castle, which w-as taken by 
storm, and the garinson put to the sw ord. After the 
reduction of the w'csti'iii [tart of tlie province, the 
Lord President sent him agiiin to England to solicit 
the Queen's leave for his return : and having advised 
him to buy Sir Walter Ralegh’s lands in Munster,* 
gave him a letter to Sir lR>bert Cecil, containing a 
very favourable statement of his abilities ami ser- 
vices ; in consideration of w hich, he desired the Se- 
cretary to ‘ inti’oduce him to Sir W alter as a re- 
spectable purchaser.’ Careu' wrote at the same 
time to Ralegh himself, advising him to ‘ sell Mr. 
Boyle his Irish estates, whiih to his Lordship’s 
knowledge I'mm want of tt n.'ints had never yielded 
him any benefit, but on th(' contrary, for the supiwnt 
of his titles, cost him annually 200/. ! ’ At a meeting 
between ('ceil, Ralegh, and Boyle, the purchase W'as 
concluded on err-y terms. (- 

In 1()02, l)y Care.v's .idvice, he paid his .'iddrcsscs 
to Katharine, daiigliter (if Sir (ieorge Fenton, and 
man’icd her in KitKi. her fatln r being at that time 
princi[)al Secretary oi' St:;te. •• 1 never demanded,” 
says he, “ any marriage-port > .n w ith hc'r. n('itli('r 
promise of any. it i/ot iK'ing- in my considerations; 
yet her father, alter iny mai i iage. g;av(' me one 
thousand pounds in gold witii her. But that gift 
of his daughter to nu* 1 must ever thankfully ac- 

* Consisting of 12,000 acres in the count ic.s of Cork and 
(Waterford : on this Jloyle settled Kiiglish I’rotestants only, and 
by hi.s buildings and other improvements soon rendered it the 
most thriving property in Ireland. 

•J- This Mr. Boyle calls, ‘ the third addition and rise to his 
kst4«e.’ 
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knowledge as the crown of all my blessings ; for she 
was a most religions, virtuous, loving, and ol)edient 
wife to me all the days of her life, and the mother 
of all my hopeful children.” 

On his wedding-day he received the honour of 
knighthood from Carew, now ]nomoted to he Lord 
Deputy of Ireland. In 1()06, he was sworn a Privy 
Councillor to King James for the pro\'incc of Mun- 
ster; and in 1612, for the kingdom of Ireland. In 
1616, he was created I.ord Boyle, Baron of Youg- 
haU; and in 1620, V iscount Dungarvan, and Earl 
of Cork. Tlie lunv Lord De[)nty (Falkland) having 
.strongly repn-sented his services to (Jiarles I., hi.s 
Majesty liy a letter dated November JO, 1627, 
du’erled his Extellency to confiT tlie honours of 
Baron Bandon and V iscount Rinelmeaky upon the 
Earl’s second surviving son I.ewis, though he A\as 
then oidy eiglit years old. In 1620, on the depar- 
ture of Lord Falkland, the I'^arl t)f Cork, in con- 
junction with Lord Lol'tus, was appointed one of the 
Lords Justices of Inland, and he ld tluit odice seve- 
ral yeai's. In the February follow ing, he lost his 
(V)untess. In KiJl, he was consliUited Lord I ligh 
Treasurer of Ireland, aiul had inti'iest suflicient to 
get that high ollice made hereditaiy in his lamily. 
Nevertheless, he suffered many inortilicalions during 
the administration of l.onl Wentworth, afterward 
Earl of Strafi’ord, who from .a jealousy of his juitho- 
rity determined to I)ring him down ; imagining that, 
if he could hunjble tne ‘ gi’eat Earl of Cork,’ no one 
besides in that country coidd give him jnuch trouble. 
From the evidence which he gave upon that noble- 
man’s trial it api)eared, that whei. lie had coinmenct'd 
a suit at law, Striilford arbitiarily forbade his pro- 
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ceeding in it, saying ; Call in your writs, or if you 
will not, I will clap you in the castle ; for 1 tell you, 
I will not have iny orders disputed by law, nor 
lawyers.’^' On the breaking out of the rebellion in 
1641, the Earl of Cork, as soon as he returned from 
England, raised two troops of horse, \\ hich he placed 
under the command of his sons, A'iscomit Rineb 
nieaky and Lord Broglull, maintaining them with 
four hundred foot for some months at his own charge. 
In the battle of Idscarrol, in 1642, four of his sons 
were engaged under Lord Incliiquin, and the eldest 
fell in tJie field. 'J'he Earl himsc II' died about a year 
ai'terward, aged seventy-eight, haxing spent the last 
as he did the first part of Ins life, in sup|)orting the 
crown of England against the Irish rciiels. 

Though not an English Peer, he was admitted, on 
account of his eminent alniities and knowledge of Ih? 
wwld, to sit in the House oi’ Loids upon tlu' wpot? 
sack, ut comUlarius- When (joinwc 11 witness(Ml \\i$ 
prodigious and unexpected inqmivements in Iri^IaiuJ^ 
he declared that, “ if tlu re had been an Earl of ( 'oilc; 
in every province, could have been no nEelliciiW 

> 

* Lord Cork, flir tlio purpose of erecting a monument to tlifc 
memory of his second Jady, had purchased in 10:30 from twJ 
Dean and Cliapter of St. Patrick’s tlu* inheritance of tlic np]^ 
part of the chancel, where her maternal grandfatlur (the Lofd 
Chancellor Westeu) and her father uere interred. This toinb^ 
it was alleged, * occupied the place where the altar ought to 
stand.’ A complaint uj)oii the Md)jcct was transmitted to 
Charles I., who referred the matter to Laud, then Ihslipp^of 
London; and Laud on becoming IViniate, unsatisfied with the 
representatioirs of tiic Irish Arehhislmps Uslier and Bulkclcy 
(who stated, tliat ‘ the tomb was not so situated, and that instead 
of being an inconvenience it was a great ornament to the church’) 
moved Wentworth, then Lord Deputy, that an inquiry might 
instituted. The result was, that tlic tomb was removed* 
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He rigidly exercised his power in executing Queen 
Elizabeth’s severe laws against the Catholics, and 
shut up many mass-houses which had been opened, 
as well in Dubhn as in the country. He also trans- 
planted a number of the uncivilised natives from the 
fertile province of Leinster to the deserts of Kerry ; 
in apt conformity to the wretclu'd system of jiolicy, 
which has so long regarded Ireland as a conquered 
country, and it’s inhabita?its as slaves ever ready to 
rebel against their inasleTs. 

He artccted not ])laces and titles, until he was 
able to maintain them ; for he w as in his thirty 
seventh year wlien he became a Knight, and in 
his fiftieth wlien he was raised to tlie jieerage. He 
made large purchases, but not till he was able to 
improve tliern ; and l)y his prudence he grew rich 
u])on estates, which liad ruined their former jiosses- 
sors. He increased his wealtli, not by hoarding, but 
by spending ; for h(‘ liiiilt and walled several towns 
at his own cost, in places so u ell situated, that they 
were tpiiekly filled u ith inhabitants, who l)y mode- 
ratb rents sp('edily reimbursed him witli interest. 
Themoni'y, so ridurned, he as readily laid out again : 
and thus, in tlie space of forty years, acquired to 
himself what in some countries would be esteemed a 
noble priiici[)ality. IL? was conseipiently enabled to 
bestow estates iqion his sons,^ as they successively 

* lie had fifteen children by his second wife (seven sons, and 
^ight daughters) many of whom survived him, and attained great 
distinction. His fifth soj- Roger, at the age of seven created in 
1628 Baron Brorhill, signalised himself against the rebels; is 
said al’terward to ha\x' suggested to the Protector the scheme ot 
marrying his daughter Prances to the exiled Sovei^eignCharlesII., 
of ussumkig the tide of King (bo^h without edect) ; in J660 
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arrived at years of discretion, and lie married his 
daughters into the best families in Ireland. His 
power and credit were continually increasing, and 
while tlie English admired his wisdom, his country- 
men stood amazed at his magnificence : for, with the 
power and property, he had the soul and spirit of a 
prince ; and his castle of Lismore lookt'd rather like 
the palace of a sovereign, than the residence of a 
private man, whose estate was of his own raising. 
He outlived most of those, w ho had know n the low- 
liness of his beginning; but with a noble contempt 
of mere pedigree he delighted to remember it him- 
self, and even took i)ains to transmit the memory of 
it to posterity, in tlie motto which he alw ays used, 
and W'hich lie caused to be placed nj)on his tomb, 

‘ God’s rPvOVIDKXCD is my IXIlKiUTANCK.’ 

was advanced to the dignity of Earl oi‘ Orrery, and appointed 
one of the Lords Justices for Ireland: and, thougli subsequently 
deprived of his [) residential power in Munster, and even im- 
peached for higli treason in parliament, he contrived to be cdlt- 
sulted in difficult emergencies by the King, and upriglitly thoujjh 
unsuccessfully to oppose the favourite projects of a French 
iiance and Dutc h humiliation. Voluminous, though not cmiq^t 
as a writer, in the capacity of a patron of literature, he was re- 
spectable. Of liis youngest son and Iburteenth child Ilobeirf, 
one of the most illustrious philosophers of modern timcis^ a 
Memoir is given in a su]>scqucnt volume. Francis was creiC^d 
Lord Shannon. Frur' these sons descended tlic F'arls of Biiur- 
lington (whose heiress carried I.ismore, witli great Irish property, 
into the Devonshire family) of Cork and Orrery, now united, 
and of Shannon; and, as ar> additional proof of their illitttrious 
parent’s influence, may be named the l’>arl of Blessing, n (a 
title extinct in ITHf)) descended from his eldest brother, for 
whom he procured the !>ishopric of C’ork. His daughters mar- 
ried, rcqi jctively, the Earls of Barrymore, Warwick, and Kib 
land the Lords Digby, (ioring, Loftus, and Ranelagh, 


4 . 
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[] 594 — 1643 .] 


J: E\V private individuals, in any age or nation, 
have aecpiired or deserved greater lionoiii- tlian Jolin 
Ilain])den, whose ineinory is revered to tins Jiour hy 
('very lover of Ins ('oiintry and every friend to the 
riglits of mankind. As it is the ehii f object of civil 
society to provide for tlie welfare' of the whole hy 
(U'legating aulhority to one or more otlicei*s under 
c(.'rtain {vreserihed limitations, it appears naturally to 
tolli)w tium this consideration that, failing in the 
execution of their duties, sucli (jflicers may he law- 
fully stripped of Ihcii' functioii : and those illustrious 
characters, who hav(' been instrumental in resisting 
their encroachments, whether under the name of 
‘ Em[)erors,’ of ‘ Kings,' of * Protectors,’ or of re- 
publican magistrates, will ever he considered, when 
the tile ol’j)assion and prejudice has had it’s flow, as 
genuine patrii.'ts. 

John Hampden, the son of John Hampden Esq. 
descended from an aiieient family of that name, whose 
paternal estate was ^ituated at Great Hampden in 

AuTiioniTiEs. Warwick’s Memoirs of' the Reign of Charles L, 
Clarendon’s liistori/ of the Hebdlion, and Macauley’s 
of England. * ^ 
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Buckinghamshire, and of Elizabeth second daughter 
of Sir Henry Oomuell,* was honi in London in 
1 . 594 . At fifteen, he was admitted a Gentleman- 
Commoner of Magdalen College, Oxford ; hut he 
took no degree. From Oxford lie removed to one 
of the Inns of Couil, and closely applied him.self to 
the study of the lawf till the death of his parents, 
which occurred in the course of a few years. Upon 
this event succcH'ding to an ample fortune, he in- 
dulged with other young men in some of the dissi- 
pations of his age ; tlu)ugh he subsequently adopted 
a more reserved and austere mode of life, and courted 
the society of jjorsons of gravnu’ disjjositions. 

He preserved, however, in his temper a natural 
vivacity and chceifulness ; and by a complete per- 
sonal reform qualified himself for those jnihlic duties, 
in the discharge fjf whii'ii he afterv ard rendc'red him- 
self so conspicuous. In he sate in ])arliament for 

Grampound; and in 1()2.5, for Wendover, a borough 
in the neighhouvhood of his own seat. In 1()2(), he 
was confined in Hampshire, for having resisted an 
arbitrary loan. In the course of the latter year, he 
was elected a member of the secoml parliament Uf 
Charles 1. ; and about the same time he married a 
daughter of 'I'homas Foley bisip, great-grandfather 
to the first I.ord Foley, tlien the widow of EdwdM 
Knightley, Esq. of Noi thamptonshire. He no sooher 
took his seat as a senator, than h(; vigorously pro- 
moted an inquiry into the national grievances, stre- 
nuously recommended an application to the thron« 

■* TIk; grandfather of Oliver Cromwell. » 

Sir Philip Warwick observes, that ‘ he had great know* 

' olh in scholarship aud tha law.* 


6 
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for redress before any permanent revenue was settled 
on the new Sovereij^n, and declared hiinscH’ an ad- 
vex’sary of the Duke of Bm kinghain. This line of 
conduct endeared him to the h'ading- vmmilMTs of 
opposition, by whom, as he likewise* possessed the 
talent of speakinf>- well, he was deemed a i>Teat 
acquisition. In 1()2H, when he was ai>ain retunied 
ibr VV'endover, he narrowly escaped iinprisoinnent 
with some others (called, • tlie iliotous JMemhers’) 
who were committcfi to tlie Toua-r for ha\ in«' locked 
the doors of the House and held the Speaker in tlie 
chair, while the famous p?*otestation was read against 
innovatiims in reiigion, and tlu* ie\ } iug of tonnage 
and jioundage without consent of ];arliament. But, 
thou;!;h he was omitted in this warrant, he w as soon 
r.rtei'Wiird takt'ii into custody in consecjuence of 
luiving relused to supply the King with money on 
an ilh'gal loan. 

His patriotic charactei’ now Ijegan to display itself 
tvithmit doors ; hut it was not generallv know n till 
the y«ar 1 (;.'{(), when the e^es not only of his coun- 
trymen, l)nt of all Kurojie. wc're fixed uj)on him. 
They Ixdicld with astonishment a private gentleman 
( a ‘ .simple individual,’ as he is stiled hy some foreign 
writers) standing I'orth singly to assert the rights of 
his felloAv-.snhjoets, invade<l in his person by the ex- 
action of ship-money, against the united efforts of 
the King, tlu* ministry, the erowm-law'vers, and the 
numerous dependents of a court ; all of tlu'm inter- 
ested (in many instances, against their own consei- 
(mces) to oppress, or to defame, him for lu’esuming 
to dispute thi* will of his Sovereign. Ilnawod how - 
ever by authority, and imabjished liy calumny, he 
voi.. tii. F 
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resolutely sustained the whole weight of royal venge- 
ance for contemned prerogative. 

And what made tliis, his noble resistance against 
till* cncroaclnnents of arbitrary j)ower, the more 
extraordinary uas, that tlu; King had newly for- 
tified himself u ith an opinion of the twelve .Judges, 

‘ that it was lawfnl for him, when the good and 
safety of the kingdom is in danger, by writ under 
the great seal of England to command all his sub- 
jects at tiu'ir charge to provide and furnish such 
a number of ships with men, victuals, and amnumi- 
tion, and for sncli a time as his iMajesty should think, 
fit, Ac.' 

I'ho case, u itli respect to Hampden, stood as fol- 
lows : He was rated at twenty shillings, for an 
estate which he held at Stoke Alandeville in Ruck- 
inghamshire. Rightly judging', that this was the 
proper crisis to try the miTits of the impost, he 
refused to pay it. Upon this, he was prosecuted hy 
the (.'row II in the Court of Exchetpier, where the 
cause was brought (o a solemn trial. To'^rendet 
the i.ssue more decisive in all sul)se(|nent cases, the 
barons re(|uested the assi.stance of their brethren. It 
was argued I'or twelve days by the most eminent 
counsel at the bar, and in the end, as might have 
been exjx'cted, determined against IMr. Hampden.'' 
'I'he .Indges however were not unanimous, as they 
had previously been, when they delivered their ojiinkm 

, \ 

♦ The arguments of Hutton ami Orookc, with the 
of Denham, were published in Iflil, and give many coprou^' 
and constitutional view.s of the subject. 

Hampden had previou.sly, with si>me otiiors, engaged a vessel 
to i;oave)^thenj to New^ England, in order to escape 
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1o the King. Weston, Crawley, Berkeley, Vernon, 
Trevor, Finch, Brainston, and Smitli gave the cause 
in favour of the Crown : Hutton, C. P., Crooke, 
K. B., and Denham of the Exche([uer were for Mr. 
Hampden ; and the judgement of Jones was, ‘ that 
Hampden should j)ay shi])-money, willi this condition 
however, that none of it should pass into the Kings 
j)urse, as il‘ it did, his o[)inion was against it.' From 
this time, Mr. Hampden r(‘ceived the a})pellation of 
‘ the Patriot.’ 

Lord Clarendon, speaking of tlie imposition of 
5 shi|)-inoney, says, J'hat pressure was borne w ith 
much more' clurrlulncss Ir/fore the jiulgenu'iit for tlie 
King, than ever it was after: men I)elbre pleasing 
thcinselv(^ witli doing somew hat foi’ the King’s ser- 
vice, Jis a testimony of their alfedion, whieli they 
WTie not Ijound to do: many really believing the 
necessity, and therefore thinkingthe hmtlien reason- 
able; others observing, that lhc‘ advantage to the 
King was of importance, when tlie damage totliem- 
selves w:is not consideraljle : and all assuring tlnan- 
selves, that when the} should lx* weary or unwilling 
to contiiHK* the payment, they might resort to the 
law for reli(*f and find it. But when they heard this 
demanded in a court of law as a right, aiul ibiiiid it 
hy sworn judges ol* the ^:iw adjudgi'd so, upon such 
grounds and reasons as every stamha-by was able to 

of the Star-Chamber aivl tlie Higli-Conimi^sion Courts ; not 
for the purpose, as iluim sarcastieiiily remarks, of ‘‘ enjoying 
lectures and discourses oi’ any lengtli, or Ibrm, which pleased 
tliem’’ (vv lienee that iiistorian would infer, that the ensuing 
quarrel was rather theological, than political): but Charles I., 
by au exercise cf power fatal to himself, prohibited the pro^ 
jected emigration. 

r a 
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swear was not law, and so had lost the pleasure and 
deliglit of being kind and dutii'nl to the King, and 
instead of giving were re(|uired to pay, and by a 
logic that left no man any tiling whidi he might call 
his own, they no more looked upon it as the case of 
one man, but the ease of the kingdom ; not as an 
imj)ositi()n laid upon theiii by tlie King, but by tlie 
•liidges ; which tliey thought Iluanselves honr.d, in 
eonseienee to the jaihiic jnstiee, not to submit to. And 
here,'' c'ontima'd he, the damage and nhsthief can- 
not be expressi'd, which the crown and state' sustained 
by tlie deserved r(*pr()ac!i and infamy tliat attended 
the Judges, by In ing made use of in this and like 
acts of pouTr; there being no possibibty to pn'Si'iTC 
tlie dignity, reverence, and cstimat'on or the laws 
themselves, but by the integritv and innocx'iK'v of the 
Judges.” 

“ Tiie imposition of ship-money/' llunu* liimself 
observes, was a])j):nently one of the most dangerous 
invasions of national jirivilege-, not only wdiieh 
Charles was e^er guilty ol', biJt which thc^ most 
aiiatrary priiicxs in Englauil, sinc-c' any lihc i'ty had 
heen ascertained to the' j)eopl<‘, had veiilurcd upon. 
In vain wi'it' precc^dcnls of ancient wiits prodiu'ccl: 
those writs, v. lien examined, A\( r(‘c»nly found to re- 
(pure the s('a-|)0!*ts, sonietinus at tlu ir own ( harge, 
sometimes at the ciiaige cn' tim coimtic's, to send 
tlu'ir shi[)s lia liie d dciice of ihc' nation. Evc’n the 
pjerogalivc*, wln.h emjjowt'j'eil the crown to issue 
such writs, v/as aljc^Iished, and it's exercise almost 
entirely discontinued from tlie tii k' of Edw.rrd Hi.; 
and all llie authority vvhieh reinaiucd, or was atter- 
ward exfirised, was to pre ss ships into the* jvubiie 
service, to 'le paid for !>y tlie public, ilcnv wide 
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were these precedents from a power of arbitrarily 
obliging the people at tlu^ir OAvn eliarge to bnild 
new shi})s, to victual and pay them for tlu^ public ; 
nay, to furnish money to the (‘rown for that purpose! 
What security l itlier against tlu' fartlier ('xt(‘nsion of 
this claim, or against employing to oth(*r j)urposes 
the public money so h^vied ! 'Die jdea of necessity 
would Avarrant any otlu'r taxation, as \\ (H as that 
of shii)-money ; and it was diffi('ult to coiu eive the 
kingdom in a situation, where that jdca could be 
urged with less plausibility tlhau at })rc'sent. And if 
suih mi'ixims and such pradiies ]>i(‘vail, what has 
befiorne of national liberty! WluU authority is left to 
the Cireat ^hartcT, to th(' statutes, anrl to that AXTy 
Petition or Kiglit, Avhith in the [Wf sc'nt nign had 
been so solemnly eiiac tiul by tlie eoneurrence of the 
Avliole legislature !’ 

(’pon this suhjcrt the C^)mmous In tlu' P(»ng Par- 
liament, alti'i* considerable debate, on l)(‘(‘emher 7, 
1()40, j)assed four sev(‘ral votes, Avitliout so much as 
one negative voice to one of them: 

1. I'liat the ('harg(‘ imposed upon tlie subjects for 
tlie providing and furuisluug of ships, and the assess- 
ments for raising money for that purpose, commonly 
called ‘Ship-money;’ 

2. The extra-judicial opiaions of the Judges, pub- 
lished in the vStar-Cliamher and enrolled in tiu' courts 
at Westminster, upon tlie case ar. statc*d by the Ring, 
in the Avhole and (wery part of them ; 

3. Tlie Avrit founded u])on them, and addressed to 

the Boroughs, in liiiekingliarnshire, and tlie 

other writs commonly called the ' Sliip-writs 

4. The judgement in the Excheciuer in Mr. 
Hampden’s case in the matter and substance thereof. 
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and in that it was conceived Ivh*. if/Lntpden was any 
way cliarj^eable — arc all a^’aln>»tiit(Hau s of th(^ realm 
the right of property, and the lii^erty of tlic sulyects, 
and contrary to fornu‘r resolutions in j)ar]iamen4:, and 
to the Petition of Right. 

Tliesc votes tlu'y transmitted to tlie liOrds, who, 
agreeing ncmiiic contradicente in the three last, 
ordered tlie Record in the Exchequer, and the several 
Rolls in each several court of' the Ring’s Bench, 
Common Pleas, and Exch('(|uer, and Star-Cliainber 
Chancery to be ])roduc(‘d, a Vacal to lie made of 
them in the CpjKT I louse, and all the Rolls to be 
rased across with a pc!!, and subs(‘j*il)cd with th(‘ 
clerk of the jiarliament's hand : all which .||as, aeconU 
ingly, done in open court. 

After this trial, he took the lead among his jiarty 
in opposition to tlu‘ court, and on tlie meeting of 
the Long Parliament iii \ovemlu‘r KJ K), in w hich 
he sate as member lor .Bucks,'^' he extended his patiL 
otic care to S(otland. by watching all tin* royal 
motions in iJiat kingdom. By this conduct be gavt' 
stub gene ral sati:da< aon, that in all the transactions 
hciw i en tlu' tun navious he w as constantly a|)|)oiiitc(l 
one (d ilu‘ ( ’ommissjoirers to tii‘at w ith that jicojih*. 
Ill' was nominated, likewise, by jiarliamcnt one oi 
the (Sjinmittee to prepare the cbargi! against the Earl 
of Strali’ord, and <i manager of tlic evidence upon 
that occasion ; a lunction, which be also discharged 
in till* prosecution of An libisliop I.aud. bVom tlic 
historians of those' tiini's it ajipt ars, that a plan was 
SCI on foot altci; tlie fall ed Uii se two gri/al men, to 


Tic lia(i il that countx in tlie parliair.cnt smn • 

ainuiil t!ic nrcc tiling Ajnii. 
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form a coalition of parties by conferring some of the 
most important offices of state upon the chief persons 
in o])position : in which case Hain})den, both on ac- 
count of his literary talents and tlie j)urity of his 
<*liaract(‘i*, was projiosed as tutor to Prince Charles. 
His laudable views in acc('j)ting this \\ eig'lity cliarge. 
in preference to the more s[)Iendid a[)j)ointin(0nts 
which he might liave commanded, are thns conjec- 
;tur(‘d by Mrs. Macaulay ; While there w ere any 
hopes/’ she obsi'rvcs, tJiat t!u‘ ;idininistration of 
the country could be corncbMl williout the entire 
overtlmuv of tlu' (Constitution, 1 Iain])den chose before 
other ])ref(Tmont the siipi rintendency of tlie Prince’s 
mind, ai|?nng to correH the source wheiue the liap- 
piness or misfortunes of tlu^ (nnpire, il‘ the go\ern- 
meiit continued monarcliical, must f(o\\'. Put the 
av(‘rsion, whic h tlic' King disco\i‘red to those regu- 
lations which ^^ere nee(‘ssary to >ecure tluc constitu- 
tion from any future atteinpts of the cron n, with the 
schemes lie had enl(‘r(cd (mi to (lunish the authors 
•of refbrmatioii and to roscand his ( onccssions, de- 
Icrmintal the eonduet of HamjHleii. ' Tlie proji'ct 
j^assed olf; and he \\jis one of llie (’ommoners, 

whom witli Lord Kiinliolton iIk* King in 1()I2 ini- 
prudeiilly accused of high-treason, and attempted in 
jierson to seize while sitting in tlie house. 

As soon as the parliament ordered an army to he 
raised lor the defenei' of tlie sta.te against the liostile 
preparaticais ol’ it s moiiareh, Hampden accepted tlie 
command of a , /giincnt of loot, niidc r tlie p]arl of 
luSsex tlucir (K iier d ; and he \\ as one of tlie first, who 
opened the civil war, by an atiaek upon a place called 

The otlier four were Sir Arthur Hazlerig, Hollis, Pyni, 
and Strode. 
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Brill, about five miles from Oxford, where the King 
had stationed some trooj)s in garrison. The abilities, 
\v iiieli he had displayed in the senate, he now seemed 
likely to exJiibit in the field: but his career of glory 
was spt'edily terminated; for to the deej) grief of his 
party he was mortally wounded in a skirmish with 
Pripiee IvU])ert at C^halgrovt' Field, ^ near Thame in 
Oxfordshire*, in KJlh', falling a victim to his own in- 
eautious valour. In his eagerness to engage, he had 
thrcnvii himself among the cavalry w ho were first 
ready, as a vohmte(‘r; and w lu n tlie Prince* faec'd 
about, though all the otluT ofiic'ers w ere of o|>inion 
to lialt till their main Ixnly c ame up, he urged ilu'in 
to advance, and thus prc'cipitateiy rushed on his fate. 
The first news of his being* uciuuded the royalists 
received, with loud exultation, iVom one of th(* pri- 
soners taken in the at tion, w ho said, ‘ he* w as confi- 
dent (a)lonel I lampdcn was hurt; lor he saw him, 
contrary to his usual custom, vide ofi' tlie fieid before 
the action was over, his h(*ad hanging down, and 
his hands l(*aning upon his horse's neck.’ The fol- 
lowing day it was known, that he was shot in the 
shoulder with a brace of bullets, and the bone 
broken.f For six days, be labourc'd imdei- extiemo 

* The very place, as Clareiulon after others observes, “ in 
which he first animated tlie advance of the militia, ami engaged 
that concity, where Iiis rt putation was very great, in tins rebid- 
lion : so violently (it was reniarked at the time) did his fate earry 
him to pay the mulct in the place, where he liad committed 
the transgression about a year helbre!” 

t The manner of his death, howtiver (says rhalmers) has 
never been accurately ascertained; soin(‘ persons snj)posing, that 
he was killed by the bursting <)f one of In’s own pistols. See 
Noble's ‘ Memoirs of Cromw ell,’ 11. 70., where there is a long 
account of his family and dcscendcnts. 
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niiguish; and during this time it is said that tlie 
King, greatly to his credit, sent Dr. ('!hiriner his 
own physician to visit him, and to make liim an 
offer of tlie assistance of his surg('ons. On the 
twenty-fourth of Jane, l()4o, this ilhislrieiss patriot 
expired, at a period wlxm liis liU* was oi’ tlie litinost. 
national consequence", it Ijeing judged f! 0 !.i his natural 
disposition, and tin* integrity ol' his Iseart, tlnd he 
would have ojniosed t'u* usurpation of tiie Protector 
with as inuelj fertitmh'. as iiv' had w ithslood tlu’ en- 
croaeh.nieiits of (^iiari''s. It is proljahle. iiad he lived, 
that the pailiams ill {dissatisfied witii Essc'x'.s i-onduft) 
would have promoted him to thi> gx neralsliip ; and, 
as he was iK'W'r known to exercise any authority 
othei'v.ise than for ihi' pnhlic well'ire. lie would 
naturally have kept (Ironivi idl's anihitions sjviiit v.itn- 
in proper hounds. 

His remains were inti'vri'd in the cliurcli of (treat 
IIam)Kleii in Eurkinglia’.nsiiire, Axhere a stone was 
laid over his grave \sith the (‘tligies of himself, his 
w ife, and ten childien. 

llisehk'st smi Uichiird sueceeded to his seat in the 
House of (smunons. and distinguished hiinse'f In it 
as a zealous Jilend to the same cause in which his 
father died. Ills grandson, -loim. liki w isi' served in 
jiarliament : three' ol‘ his daughters w ere married to 
respectable gentlemen in the same line of political 
connexions witJi himsi'lf, and holding [inhlic employ- 
ments under the uullioiity of the Jjong Parliament; 
and the .siinu' parliaiue iit. as a testimony of ifs sense 
of his merits, ordeied the sum of five thousand 
pounds to he paid out of the national revenues for 
tlie use of his fatnily. 
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Mr. Hamjuicn,’ says Clarendon, ‘ was a 
man of miu-h ji^reatcr cunning-, and it may be, of tlie 
most disccming' s[iirit, and of the greatest address 
and insinuation to bring any thing to j)ass wliich he 
desireci, of any man of that time, and who laid the 
design {leepest. 1 le w as not a man of many words, 
and raix'ly begun tlie di;;eours(% or made the first 
cntranee upon any business that was assumed; but 
a very n'eigbty speaker, and alter he had lit'ard a 
full del)ate, and obse rved how the House was like to 
be inclined, tetok uj) tin- argument, and shortly and 
clearly and craftily so statetl it. that he coinmoidy 
conduct('d it to the l onclusion be desired : and if be 
found that be could not do that, he was never with- 
out the dexterity to divi'rt the didiate to another 
time, and to prevent the determining an\ thing in 
the negative, Avliich might prove inconvi'iiient in the 
future. Tie made so great a show ol’ civility and 
modesty and humility, and always of mistrusting his 
own judgement, and esteeming his with whom he 
conlerred for the inx'scnt, that he seemed to liave lie 
opinions or resolutions, but such as he contracted 
from tlie information and instruction he received 
upon the discourses of others ; w horn he bad a won- 
derful art of governing, and leading into his princi- 
ples and inclinations, while they believed that hr 
wholly (le|)en(\‘d upon their counsel and advici'. No 
man had ever a greater powa-r over himself, or was 
less th(r man that he seemed to be : w hich shortly 
after ap'ju-ared to every body, w hen he cared less (n 
kec}) on the m!!.-.k.’ 

And again : 

’ t ie w as of a most ei\i] and affable d(‘portineni 
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Tn Ills entrance into the world, he indulged to him- 
self all the licence in sports and exerc ises and com- 
pany, which were used by men of tlie most jolly 
conversation. Afterward lu' retired to a more re- 
served and melancholy society, yet preserving his 
own natural clK^erfulness and vivac‘ity, and cibove all, 
a flowing courtesy to all men: though they, who con- 
versed nearly witli him, found him growing into a 
dislike ol’tlu' ecclesiastical governmcait ol tlie churcli, 
yet most be lieved it rathcT a dislike to some church- 
jnen, and of soniC‘ introduccunents of theirs, n hich 
lie aj)[)rehc‘nded miglit dis(|ui(‘t the' public jicac'c. He 
was rathcT of re})utation in his own country, than of 
pulilic discourse or fame in the kingdom, before the 
business of Ship-AloiK‘y ; but thc ii hi' grew the ar- 
gument of all tonguc's. (‘veay man iiujuiring who and 
wliat }u‘ was. lliat durst at his own c harge support 
the lilualy and property of the kingdom, and rescue 
his country, as he thought, iVom being made a jirey 
to tlic court. Mis carriage', throughout this agita- 
tion, was with that raic* tcinpei* and modesty, that 
they who w atelu el him narrow ly to lind some advant- 
age against his pe'rson, to iiaikc him less ivsolute in 
his cause, vve're compe lled to give him a just testi- 
mony. .\nd tlu' judgement, tliat was given against 
him, iii(iiiite*ly more aelvaiux'el liim, than the service 
for which it w as given. Wlieni this parliament begun 
(being rclunu'd Riiight ot the shire for the (H)unty 
where he^ lived) the eyes of all men were fixed upon 
him as their Fal^'icC Fa(ci\ and the pilot that 
puist stevr the vess el through the tempests and rocks 
which threatened it. And I am [icrsuadcMl, his pow cr 
mid interest at thnt lime was greater to do good or 
juirt, than any manV in the kingdom, or than any 
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man of his rank hath liad in any time : for his repu- 
tation of iioncsty A\ as universal, and his affections 
seemed so publicly guided, that no corrupt or private 
ends could bias them. 

‘ lie was of that rare affability and temper in 
debate, and of that seeming hiinhlity and submission 
of judgement, as if he brought no opinion of his 
own with him, but a desire of information and in- 
struction; ye t he had so subtile a way of’ intenTOgat- 
ing, and under the notion of doubts insinuating his 
objections, that he infused his oun o|)inions into 
those from wliom lie [wetended h'arn and receive 
them. And even witli tliem, who werv able to j)re- 
serve themselv(*s from his infusions, and discerned 
those (jpinions to lie fixed in him with mIucIi they 
could not comply, he always li ft tlje character of‘ au 
ingenious and conscientious ju'rson. lli' was indeed 
a very wise man, and of great parts, anil possessed 
with the most absolute sj)irit of popularity, and the 
most absolute faculties to govi ru the peopli*, of any 
man 1 ever kni w . F<)r the fii’st year of‘ the parlia- 
ment, he seemed rather to moderate and soften the 
violent and distempenil liumoms, than to inflame 
them. But wise and dispassioned men plainly dis- 
cerned, that that moderation {)ro('eed(Hl fiom piu- 
denix* and ol)siTvation that th(‘ season was not ripe, 
rather than that \e approved of the mod(*ration ; and 
tliat he begot many opinions and motions, the educa- 
tion wheref»l‘ be committed to other m(*n ; so far dis- 
guising his own designs, that he sivmed seldom to 
wish more than w as concluded : and in many gross 
conclusions, which would hereailer conti’ibute to de- 
signs Tiot yet set on foot, whe n he found them suffi- 
ciently backe d by majeu’ity of voices, he would with- 
1 
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draw himself before tlie (juestioTi, tliat he might 
seem not to consent to so much visible unreasoiialJe- 
ness ; which produced as great a doubt in some, as 
it did approbation in others, of his integrity. What 
combination soever (he adds) had Ix'en originally 
with the S(‘ots for tlie invasion of England, and \\ hat 
farther was entei*ed into afterw ard in favour of them, 
and to advance any alteration of the govermnenl in 
parliament, no man dou!)ts was at least with tlie 
[irivity of tliis gentleman. 

Aftei* he was among those meml)(a’s a(‘c:used liy 
tlie King of high-treason, 1 k‘ w as mucli idtered ; his 
nature and carriage seeming much fiei*cer, than it did 
bel'ore. And without (jiu'stion, wluai he first drew 
his sw ord, he tlir(‘w away his scabbard : for he pas- 
sionately op|)osed the overtur<' ma(U‘ by the King for 
a treaty from Notlingliam, and as (aninently all ex- 
pedients tliat might liave prodiux (1 any acrommoda- 
tions in this that was at Oxford; and was jirineipally 
relied on, to ])revent any infusions w hieh might he 
made intri the Karl of E]ss(‘X toward jieaee, or to 
i‘ender tluan inetfectual if tluy wcw made; and was, 
indeed, iinieh more relied (U) by tlnit party, than the 
(leneral liimseU’ In the first entrance into tlie trou- 
hles, lie undertook the command of a regiment of 
foot, and jicrfijrnu'd the dv*y of a colonel ujion all 
oci'asions imist pimctualiy. 1 le w as very temperate 
in diet, and a supixane governor over all his passions 
and afFeetions, and liad tlierehy a great jiower over 
other ineifs. lie w as of an industry and vigilance 
not to be tired out (a* wearicul by lalionrs, and of 
parts not to be imposed upon by t!u‘ most subtile and 
^fiarp, and of a jiersoiial ( ourage i\[ual to his best 
parts: so that he was an enemy not to be wished. 
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wherever he might liave been made a friend; and ns 
much to 1)0 appreliended where he Was so, as any 
man could deserves to be. ^Xnd therefore his death 
V as no Ic'ss pleasing to the one party, than it was 
condoled in the other. In a woid, wliat was said ol 
(anna might ^\ vl\ be applied to him : ‘ he had a head 
to (‘ontrive, a tongue to persuade, and a liand to 
execute any mischief,’ or (as the noble historian else*- 
where obsei’ves) any good.' 

This cliaiacter, as Mrs. Mac aulay observes^ though 
marked w itli it’s gnxit writer’s natural j)artiality, is 
the t(‘stiinony of an enemy to v irtues ])ossesscd only 
by the (bi cMuost rank of men. A\'ith all the talents 
and virtues which r(‘nder private life* useful, amiable', 
and i’espectal)le were united in I lampden in tlie 
highest (li'grcx* those (‘Xiellences, which guide the 
jarring oj)inions rd’ po|)ular counsels to determined 
points; and, vhile h(‘ pcaietrated into the most secret 
designs of otlu r men, Ik.' nevc i* discovTred more of 
Ills ou n inclinations than was necessary to the pur- 
pose' in hand. It) dehate he was so imieh a master, 
tliat joinn)g the art ol' .Soc rates v ith the.' graces n; 
Cicc'ro, he* ffxc'd his ow n opinion under the modcsi 
gni-.e of desiring to impj-ovc* by that of others ; and 
contrary to the nature* ol’ clisputt'S lc*ft a pleasing; 
imnrc'ssiMTK which [)n'judic'c*d his antagonist in Iii> 
favcuir, e ven when he* had not c cmvinc'c'd or alteird 
his judgemc'nt. Ills cariiage was so geiUTally, uni- 
formly, and unafieetc'clly alfahlc*, his cronvc'rsation 
SC) (lilivc'ned by his vivacity, so seasonc'd by bi^ 
knowledge and understanding, and so well applied 
to the genius, hninour, and prejudic'es of those bt‘ 
convers(*d with, tliat his talents to gain popularity 
were absolute. With qualities of this liigh naturCt 
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he possessed in council penijtration and discernment, 
with a sagacity on which no one could imi)ose, an 
industry and vigilance which werc‘ indefatigal)le, witli 
the entire mastery of his passions and affections ; an 
advantage, whicli gave him infinite suj)eriority over 
less regulated minds. — It was him the party relied 
on, to aniniate tlie cold counsels of their general ; it 
was his example and influence they ti’usted to keep 
liim lionest to th(' intenvst (d‘ the public*, and to j)re- 
serve to the j)arliam(‘iit thcf affections of the army. 
Had he licen at first appointed to tlu* sui)i‘eme inili- 
tavv command, tlic* ( ivil war, muler all the horrors 
of wliic h the comitiy langnislu'd more tlian tlirec 
years, would liave bevn but of a sliorl continuance." 

'J'hat lu' had any intentions proj)erly mischiev- 
ous,'' remarks (dialmers, is rendered incredil)le, as 
well ])y t])e acknow lt‘dged excellence of his moral 
cha?’acter, as by the large stake he j)ossesscd in Jus 
eountiy. It is true, he was one of tliose, w hose ideas 
of reiorm went l)eyond the moderate restriction of 
royal authority, wliieh might liave been tlu' 
justestand safest eoiase; and he is, politic ally, cliargc - 
able with contributing to the overthrow of the 
existing constitution. But there were, c'oidessedly, 
good mc‘n in the extreanes of both parties; and tlie 
judgeanent of his country has placed Hampden in 
tliat list uf genuine patriots, wliieh is it's highest 
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ARCHBLSllOl' OF CANTEUI5URY* 


[1573-16-15.] 


WtTJJA.AI laud, son of William Land, a 
clothiov oi’ IL adini*’ in B(‘rlvsliiiv, by I aicia his wilt? 
(widow of'?.Ir. .lolin Hobinson of Reading’, and sister 
to Sir William l\'ebb, w ho was Tyord Mayof of I,on- 
don in 1591) was innn at Reading in 1573. and 
educated in the fi’ee sehool of that j)laee. In .Inly, 
1589, he removed to Oxfoid ; and iii the .Tune lol- 
lowing became scholar of St. .lolm’s ( ''ill' ge. under 
the tuition of Dr. .I(thn Ruekeridge. In 1593, he* 
w as elected Fellow ; tfie year ensuing, he took the 
degree of B. A., and in L598 that of I\I. A., being 
also chosen (b'ammar T.eclurer lor tliat year. At 
this time, as W'ood infoi ms ns, “■ he was esteemed 
by all those that knew him, a very forward, con- 
fident, and zealens person.” In Ib'OO la* was or- 
dained Deacoii, and Priest in IGOI. by Dr. Young, 
Bishop of Rochester. 

In 1602, he reail in his (\illeg<‘ the Diviiiity 
Lecture, whicli was supported by llie benefaction 

* A*J»iioi!iTir:,s. Ileyliii’s Life of Laud, Wood’s Athcn0 
Oxd’Senscs^ ainl Uritish Ulograp/iy, 
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of Mrs. Maye. lA this and other academical exei^ 
cises, he discovered his talents for controversy, by 
maintaining ‘the constant visibility of the Church of 
(vhrist, derived from the Apostles to the Church of 
Rome, and (rontiuued in tluit Church till the Reforma- 
tion.’ This opinion involvc‘d him in a disj^ute Vv ith 
Dr. Abbot, at tliat time Master of I iiiversity Col- 
lege, and Vi('e-Chanc(dloiV" which led to tiu'ir mu- 
tual dislike of eacli other throughout the rest of their 
lives. 

In IbO.'h he was chosen Proctor of tlie ( hilvcr- 
sity.t and l)ecame (diaj)lain to ( hailes Blount. Viul 
of Devon si lire ; and, in ICOR he took tin* degne of 
B, D. Ill ins ext‘rcis(‘ iHTfoniK cl upon this occasion, 
he maintained two |)oiuts : 1. Tiiat baptism was ne- 
cessary;:!: and, 2, That tliere <‘(iuld be no true clu!rch 
without dioc'esan bishops. Thi'se tenets, like tliat 
of the ‘ (onstant visibility of tlu* chureb,’ were le- 
velled at tile Piiritaus ; and he was in consequence 
of Ihem attacked ljy Dr. Holland, jit tliat time Divi- 

traced it, on the eontrarv, from the Bevengarians 
throiagli the Albigenses, the Wickiihire.^, aiui the Hussites to 
J-iUther and Calvin. (See Specimei i subjoined to the Life of 
Abbot.) 

f Ills collcgiic in otficc. Air. Christopher Dale of Alerton 
College (as staled in a ‘ Coiloetit/U ot* Anecdotes and Jests,* 
printed in 1751 tVoni Antony W<h d’s own MSS. papers) was a 
very severe man in his oflice, and thereby got liatred of many : 
Laud was a very little pt'rson in l) 0 (h% but civil and moderate. 
Whereupon Dale, when lie n.adt? a speech in convocation at the 
giving ug of his office, was hissed and hooted at by the undcr-gra- 
duates Sot only there, but in .ns way home ; and it was said by one 
of Merton College, that “ he was proctor ntm parva Landc,*^'< 
t Upon this subject, it was alleged, that ‘ tlio greatest part oi’ 
what he had said was borrowed, or stolen. IVoin the works of 
Cardinal Bellarminc.’ 

VOI,. III. 
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nity Professor, as aiming to sow division between the 
Church of England and the Reformed Churches 
abroad. Henceforward, his opinions rendered him 
obnoxious to moderate men ; and Abbot without he- 
sitation proclaimed him, if not actually a Papist, so 
popishly inclined, that (as Heylin affirms) ‘ it was 
made almost a heresy for any one to be seen in his 
company, and a mispiision of heresy to give him a 
civil salutation as he passed the streets.” 

In 1605, ho imprudently maiTied his patron the 
Earl of Devonshire to Pcneloj)c, wife of Robert Lord 
Ricli, who had been divorced from her husband for 
adultery ; and tlie match naturally turning out unfor- 
tunate, he incurred severe censures ; the King him- 
self for some years, notwitlistanding the intercession 
of Williams (Bishop of Lincoln, and afterward Arcli- 
bishop of York and Lord Keeper) refusing to pro- 
mote him in the (hurcli. He sincc'iely repented, 
however, of bis conduct in this transaction, and kept 
a fast on tlie anniversary of the edding-day ever 
afterward. 

A discourse delivered by Laud before the heads ot 
the University at St. Mary’s, in 1606, increased the 
number of bis enemies : and his tn-atment of tli'! 

i 

public lecturers, who did not liold the same high- 
church sentiments with himself, made him at once 
hated and feared ; as he conveyed repoils throdjili 
the Bishop ot Durham to the King, against .all w'ho'fa- 
voured the doctrin(!S or the discij)line of the Puritfbs. 
But his le.arning and addrc.'ss, notu ithstanding tfee 
lUbstaclcs, procured him many powerful friends.,^ In 
1607, he obtained the vicarage of Stanfor<f in 
^^-^hamptonshire ; and the year following hn! was 
^^Ipl^mtcd Chajdain to Dr. Neale, then Bisl#p ot’ 
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Rochester, presented to North Kilworth in Leicester- 
shire, and created D. He preached his first ser- 
mon before the Rinj^, at Theol)alds, in 1609 ; and 
giving up his Leicestcrsluix; living for tliat of West- 
Tilbury in Essex, was the year foUowiug presented 
by his Right Reverend patron to tlie Rectory of 
Cuckstone in Kent. Finding the air of this latter 
place, however, i)rejudicial to his health, he ex- 
changed it for the benefice of Norton in the same 
county. 

About the end of the year IGIO, Dr. Buckcridge 
being promoted to the .se<' of Rochester on the 
translation of Neale to tliat of I^itchfield and Coven- 
try, Abbot, who had recently become Primate, pre- 
ferred a coinj)laint against l.aiui to the I.ord Chan- 
cellor Ellesrnei-e (wlio v\as. also, Chancellor of the 
University) alleging tliat ‘ he was a Pajiist in his 
heart.* Phis was done, though wifhout succe.ss, in 
order to prevent his succeeding Dr. Buckei'idge 
in the presidency oi' his ('ollege. In lOl], he 
was sworn one of the King’s (diaplains. In 1614 
Neale, then Bishop of Lincoln, bestow cd upon him 
the prebend ol Bugden, and soon afterward the 
archdeaconry of Huntingdon. In 1616, he w as ad- 
vanced to tiie deanery of Cloucester; a dignity, 
which though it was of no great value,* established 
his reputation as a rising man in tlu' • hnreh, after 
he had been long deemed one, whom tlie King 
was disinclined to favour. His IMajesty, on this 
appoifitment, desired Land to ‘ set in order w hatever 
he should find amiss in thecathedi’al:’ upon which, he 
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iimnediatel}' ordered the whole edifice to be repaired 
and iK'autifiod ; and eallini^ a cliapter, removed the 
Connnunion-Tahle, then standin|iif in the middle of the 
chiu'cli, to the oast-iaid of the choir. He, likewise, 
strom^'l}' recommended to the cathedral-clergy that 
tlu'y shoidd Ijoav, in token of ri!vei'ence to God, not 
only at their first entiance into the choir, l)ut like- 
wise on their a})proa< h to the Holy 'I'ahle. These al- 
terations gave great fillence to many, particularly to 
Dr. jMiles Smith, Bishop of the see, who after the 
transfer recommended never entered the elmreh. 

As a farther testimony of royal favour, he was 
ordered to attend Iiis .Majesty in his journey to Scot- 
land, in IGIT- He, likew ise, procured instructions to 
be sent to Oxford, for the Iietter government of that 
University. The design of the northern progress 
was, to bring the Kirk (tf Scotland to an uniformity 
with the Liiglinh Church ; a favourite scheme with 
Laud, and scune otlier divines. But ** the Scots were 
Scots.” as Dr. Ileylin observes. “ and resolved to go 
on in tlieir own way, whatever eame of it;” so that 
neither the King, ii(>r his clerical companion, gained 
any credit by their expensive join iiey. 

Upon his retmn iiom Scotland. l.ea<>;:iin exehangc^d 
preferments, rieeiving in return for Norton the reo- 
torv of Ihstoek in Leicestershire: and in 1620, 
was installed Prehendary of Westminster, in con- 
tinuity to a promise made ten vc-ars hellire hy Ills 
Atajf stv to Bisho[) Neale, in the King lionM* 

nated him to the hi.-«hoprie of St. David’s. With 
this h(“ was pe rmitted to hold his prehend in 

throu;-h the interest of tlie Lord Keeper 
fams, who, to incjcase his small income, 
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him a benefice of 150/. per ann. in his new diocese. 
In the following year, James failher bestowed upon 
him the rectory of Creeke in Nortliamptonshire. 

About this time, his Majesty issued some directions 
concerning preachers and prenc:hing, in which lie pro- 
hibited the discussion of the doctrines of predesti- 
nation, election, irresistibility of divine grace, ike. 
These directions were levelled against the* Puritans, 
and as Laud was suspected of liaving suiierintended at 
least, if not suggested, th(‘ir composition, h(‘ j)rovf)ked 
against hiinstdf a new host of enemies among per- 
sons of that description. 

The same year, likewise, lu‘ hekf his celebrated 
Conference with Fisher the Jesuit in the presence 
of the ]Mar((uis of liiK'kingham and his mother, in 
order to confirm their wavering Judgement in the 
Protestant Faith ; and lie gained his object. This 
Conferc'nee afforded a striking proof of the supe- 
riority r>f his g(‘nius and learning; and its im- 
mediate eonseqiK'iiei' was, an intimacy witli the 
Marquis, to whom (it is said) he lieeame suhse- 
quently too subservk'nt."" But the patronage of 
that nobleman, who during his alisenee in Spain 
had left him his agent at court, and regularly 
correspondeil w itli him, exi ited the jealousy of the 
Lord Keeper, and from a vv arm friend converted him 
into a bitter eiiemy.f An libishop Abbot liki'wise, 

* Roger Coke calls liim ^ Vicegerent to Riiekingliain,^ with 
whom (while in France) ’ e is said to have corresponded on the 
subject of the Princ'ess lionrietta Maria; and adds, that “ these 
two stopped up both the King's cars from any other doctrine in 
church or state, i)ut wliat was infused by tlu mselves. 

t Laud, it appears, reported to his principal, that ^ Williams 
could not suppress his discontent at that ill-advised jouriicy>’ 
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having resolved to check his aspiring disposition, left 
him ont of the list of members constituting the High- 
Commission Court, a tribunal instituted to take cog- 
nisance of all ecclesiastical matters : but. Laud com- 
plaining of this indignity to Buckingham, his name 
was inserted in 1624. 

His credit u ilh the minister was now firmly rooted; 
and he began to sIioav it, l)y acts of authority, on the 
accession of Cliarles I. For that Monarch wishing 
to regulate the miml)er of his Chaplains, and to ap- 
point those only whose religious princijdcs he could 
fully approve, ref|uested Laud to draw out a catalogue 
of the most ('ininent divines in the kingdom, placing 
opposite to each name the letter () for Orthodox, or 
P for Puritan, The latter mark f>eing considered as 
a barrier against promotion, Ijaiid was thus virtually 
invested v ith tlu' entire power at recommending the 
inferior cl(Tgy to the royal notice. 

Ingratitude was assuredly of tlie miml)er of his 
vices, for lie lent his assistance to aec omjilish the dis- 
mission of the Lord Reep(*r from his office; though 
he had received from him at his outset, as above 
stated, most important marks of favour.^ In 1626. 

Tills clrcuiTjstanco, to nliicli the Lord Keeper attributed hi? 
subsequent disgrace, broiiglit on a settled hostility between the 
two Prelates; ’‘Williams hut too justly accusing Laud of unpar- 
donable ingratitude, and Laud feeling all the rancour too often 
connected with the consciousness of having indicted an injoryj 
which prompted Tacitus’ Odissc qinnu hescris. 

* Among other insults offered to his early patron. Laud 
vailed upon Buckingliani to procure for him the honour ofjoft- 
ciating at the coronation of (Charles, in the room of WilMfems, 
whose office it was as Dean of Westminster to admin 
coronation-oath. Upon this occasion, he has Iiecn charge#^ 
without sufficient evidence) with iiaving altered the terms 
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he was translated to the see of Bath and Wells, made 
a Privy Councillor, and appointed Dean of the ChajKjl 
Royal. He was, likewise, appointed one of the Com- 
missioners for exercisinff archiepiscopal jurisdiction 
upon Abbot’s sequestration in the year 1627, and by 
his advice the Kinjj was now almost entirely go- 
verned in the tlisposal of ecclesiastical preferments. 

In the thu'd parliament of Charles’ reign, he was 
voted to be one of the favourers of Arminianism, 
and specified by name, in the remonstrance of the 
Commons, as ‘ suspected of liolding unsound opi- 
nions.’ He was charged, also, with having framed 
the royal speeches, and Buckingham’s answer to the 
articles of impeachment preferred against him ; and 
in consequence became so unpo[>ular that his life Avas 
menaced, in aiionymous papers thrown into the court- 
yard of his house in l.ondon. \"et this had no effect 
upon his advancement ; for, in 1 628, he w as translated 
to the see of I/jndon. He was, likewise, appointed a 
C^iflimissioner for levying money by certain inland 
duties, called by the Commons ‘ an excise.’ This 
nomination incrc'ased tlie fury of tlie i)opula('e against 
him; though tlie plan was iw. er carried into execution. 
Upon the assassination of Buckingham his grief was 
so immodc'rute, that he even threatened Felton with 
the rack, in order to extort from him a confession 
of his accomplices ; and though Felton sensibly ob- 

oath. Tlic accusation probably took it’s rise from bis having in- 
troduced, in tbe coarse of the ceremony, an artful address to 
the King in behalf of the clergy, exhorting his Majesty to 
‘ show more favour to that order than to the rest of liis subjects, 
because they place the crown upon his head, and approach 
nearer to tbe altar than others! ’ 
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served in reply, ‘ that the extremity of torture migh 
perhaps force him to name even Laud himself,’ he 
persisted in his cruel design, till the Judges gave it 
as their opinion, ‘ that by tlie laws of England the 
rack could not be resorted to/ He was convinced to 
the last, it is affirmed, that some of the members of 
parliament, or of the Puritans, were pnvy to the 
murther. 

Laud now supplied Buckinglinnfs place in the 
King’s confidence ; and became CKtreniely active in 
the lIigh-('oimnission (!()urt, in which such arbitrary 
prosec'utions wcr(‘ carried on, llial the nation was 
for a time divided between lear and indignation. 


* Of die injustice of the decrees oi' this court, the following 
is a striking instance: Dr. Alcxand(.‘r Leighton, a Scotch (hvine, 
had publi^licd ‘ An Aj>j)cal to the Parliament; or, Zionks Pica 
against Prelacy: ’ in wliich he had written, with considerable 
asperity, against the IPishups and the lIiiTarc:h\ . For tliis publi- 
cation, he was brought before the J Jiglidamiuiission Court, 
June 4', IGiiO. lie acknowledged himself to he tlie autlio?:^of 
die book, but alleged tliat ‘ hi> design was only to lay those things 
before the next parliament for their eonsideration.’ 'I'he court, 
how’ever, passed the follow ing sentence : 

‘ That the Doctor sliould pay a fine ol‘ ten thousand pounds, 
and be degraded from his ministry ; tiuit lu' should he brouglit tt| 
the pillory at Westminster wliile the court was sitting, and bt; 
there whipped ; after wliicli lie sliould be st t ii|>on tliC pillory 
com enient time, and have one of his ears cut oil', oiu' side of his 
nose slit, and be oranded in die fact* with S. S. as a ‘ Sower 
Sedition ; ’ tiiat then he sliould be carried back to jirison, an^ 
after a few’ days be pilloried a second time, and be there likewaj^ 
whipped, and have the otlu r side of his nose slit, and his oth^ 
ear cut off; and finally be shut up in the prison of the Fleet ft 
the%cinai)i(ier of his life/ When this sa\age decree w'as pri 


nouuccd, J^aud pulled off Jiis cap, and gave God tlianks for Um 
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history inibnns us, were executed 
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a degree of cruelty, which is horrible in the narration ; and their 
victim afterward continued in close confinement for ten years, 
till he was set at liberty by the Long Parliament : when iiis suffer- 
ings had so impaired his health, that upon his release lie could 
hardly either walk, sec, or bear. This transaction, as well as 
many others in which Laud was concerned, sufficiently evinces 
the justice of Clarendon’s remark, that “ he intended the disci- 
pline of the Church should he felt, as well as spoken of.” 

The reader will thank me for in.serting in this place a bril- 
liant passage upon the subject before us from the Ucv. Dr. 
Symmons’ Life of Milton, p]). — 2‘iL (2d edit.) “ The 

Church of England, at this unfortunate crisis (IG tl) coulil boast 
among her prelates of a Williams, a Davenant, a Hall, and an 
Usher ; men illustrious for their talents, eminent by their learn- 
ing, amiable for their virtues, and venerable for their piety: hut 
unhap})ily at their hcjid was placrd a prelate, wliosc views \vere 
narrow, whose superstition u as abject and intolerant, and who 
was ])loised to be the supporter of tlnit despotism which sup- 
ported his own. 

Much as I dislike the principles and the temper of tlic un- 
fortunate Laud, I would willingly believe that the conduct, 
whicfi'producod such ruinous consequences to his cause and to 
the #llole eommunity, was tlio ofls||ring of good motives ; and 
that he int ended well as a Christian, though lie acted perni- 
ciously as a politician. Por Ids bigoted observance of ceremo- 
nies he could plead the example of some of his most eminent 
predecessors; and at any other period than that in wdiich he 
lived, when it w as considered and w'as perhaps designed as a 
conciliatory advance to the P unan church, this observance 
would have been an innocent, if not an inoffensive, display of 
littleness. Ilis support of an arbitrary court is as easily to he 
yiardoncd h}^ the liberal and comprehensive mind, which can 
allow for the effects of education, or for the natural (and, of 
of course, venial) corontioe of office, and it's influence on the 
understanding and tlic i.eart. Put when 1 sec him confounding 
the cause of* (Christ with rhat of the prelate ; when I observe him 
persecuting with merciless rigour men of exemplary lives, united 
ivith him in every point of Cliristian faith, and whose sole crime 
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in 1630 , Laud made it his business during the re- 

was a conscientious opposition to the hierarchal dignity, and a 
regard to what they deemed to be the simplicity of the Gospel ; 
when I contemplate him on the judgement-seat uncovering his 
head, and thanking God on the passing of a cruel sentence 
which he had himself dictated; when I see him afterward in his 
closet recording, with calm rancour and cold-blooded exulta- 
tion, the execution of these judicial barbarities ; when I be- 
hold him insulting the age of the mild and liberal Abbot, and 
spurning him from his throne to obtain premature possession of 
the metropolitan power ; when I behold him ruining, with venge- 
ance as ungrateful as it was unrelenting, the first patron of his 
fortunes Bishop Williams, whose hand had placed the mitre on 
his head — my charity must necessarily falter, and I cannot im- 
mediately decide that he stands accountable for nothing more 
than erroneous judgement. He wished, indeed, for the prosperity 
of the Church, but only as it was blended with the splendor of 
the Hierarchy ; and he laboured for iCs aggrandisement, as Philip 
laboured for that of Macedon, or Frederic for that of^Ji^russia, 
that it might form the broader and more elevated pedestal to his 
own individual greatness. Tlie Archbishop, iniwever, {uid the 
Monarchs pursued their objects with very dilVeront degrees of 
wisdom, and consequently of success: for while the measures of 
the latter were conducted tg a prosperous issue by prudenc# and 
conciliation, as the means of power, those of the former were 
led to disappointment ])y rashness and irnlation, in their com- 
mon characters as the causes of unpopularity and weakness. By 
the Prelate’s conduct his party was covered with odium; and it 
was deserted by the wise who foresaw^ it’s approaching ruin, and 
by the moderate who wxrc disgusted with it’s tyranny. 

l am strongly attached (adds this enlightened biographer — 
fori cannot help introducing the .succeeding paragraph) to the 
Church of England, from whose lap I sprang, and at whose 
bosom 1 have been fostered ; but my attachment to her is that 
not of instinct, but of reason. I love her, not merely because 
she is my mother and my nur.se, but because she is deserving of 
my love. I regard her, as she offers to God a spiritual worship, 
yet condescends to the imperfect nature of the worshipper ; and 
Veeps as remote from the rude and unsightly devotion of Calvin, 
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as from the childish and idolatrous mummery of Rome : I re- 
spect her, as she extends her usefulness by accommodating her 
ranks to those of the community in which she is established ; 
and, while she contributes to the social harmony by her enforce- 
ment of it’s requisite subordination, considers man upon a level 
when she officiates as the minister of God. But I give to her 
ray most ardent affection, when 1 contemplate her as mild and 
liberal, as uniting order with toleration, as the patroness of 
learning and the cncouragcr of inquiry, as the determined 
enemy of persecution for opinions, wliether it be avowed by the 
stern republicanism of a presbytery or by the unfeeling policy of 
a pontifical conclave. Such is the ground, on which I rest my 
affection to my native church : but if I saw her actuated by a 
narrow and ferocious spirit, guarding her own temporal honours 
with more jealousy than the vital principles of Christ’s religion, 
doing evil with the flagitious pretence that good may he the re- 
sult, mounted on a sanguinary tribunal to suppress opinion with 
overwhelming punishment, and hearing with delight tlie groan 
that issued from a bosom liostilc to herself— if 1 saw her in this 
sad state of defection from her own character, and of apostasy 
from the religion of her Master, I sliould no longer recognise 
her aijj^hc object of my filial reverence : I would renounce her 
with indignation ; and throwing her disgraccl’ul favours at her 
feet 1 would retire, beyond her corruption and her vengeance, 
to some uncivilised’ region where I miglit vindicate the name of 
Jesus from her impious profanation, and show him to be the 
author of blessings, not of misery, to man.” 

Dr. Dumoulin, some time History Professor at Oxford, in his 
^ Account of the several Advance's the Church of England hath 
made toward Rome,’ 4 to. IhSO, observes: 

Joseph Hall, one of the bishops that did most vigorously 
oppose not only the design of Laud, See. of introducing the 
doctrines and ceremonies of Rome both in the Church and Uni- 
versities, but also that spirit of persecution that animated him 
itgainst the Non-conformists, expresses himself in a letter he 
writ above threescore years ago in this manner to Laud, before 
he was Dean or Bishop; and when, being at Oxford, he made 
his furious heat appear against the Puritans, and was a great in- 
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buildings, and to enrich it with valuable manusci’^ts 
and other books.^ He, also, caused it’s javiing and 

novator, and testified a kindness for the doctrine and ceremonies 
of Rome: 

Dccad 3. Epist. 5. * To William I.aud, expostulating the 
cause of his unsettledncss in religion, tS:c. 

* I would I knew where to find you, then I could tell how to 
take a direct aim, whereas now I must rove and conjecture : to- 
day you arc in the tents of the Romanists, to-morrow in ours, 
the next day between both, against both. Our adversaries think 
you ours, we theirs : your conscience finds you with I)oth, and 
neither. I flatter you not ; this of yours is the worst of all tem- 
pers: heat and cold have their uses, lukewarmness is good for 
nothing but to trouble the stomach. Those, that are spiritually 
hot, find acceptation ; those, that are stark cold, have a lesser 
reckoning : the mean between both is so much the worse, as it 
comes nearer to good and attains it not. How long will you lialt 
in this indifiercncy ? Resolve one way, and know at last wh^t 
you do hold, what you should cast off, either your wings or your 
teeth ; and, loathing this bat-like nature, he either a bird or a 
beast. To die wavering and uncertain, yourself will grant fear- 
ful. If you must settle, when begin you ? If you must begin, 
why not now ? ’Tis dangerous deferring that, whose want is 
deadly, and whose opportuuij;y is doubtliil. Is there any impedi- 
ment, which delay will abate? Is there any, whicii a Just answer 
cannot remove? if you liad rather waver, wlio can settle you? 
But, if you love not inconstancy, tell us why you stagger : be 
plain, or else you will never be firni.’^ And yet in his ‘ Dis- 
course of Medals ’ Evelyn, who says he was at Rome when the 
news of Laud’s sufferings arrived there, informs us our Eng- 
lish Eatliers (as they call them) mul clergy of that Church read 
and commented upon the intelligence with exceeding satisfaction 
and contempt, as of one t'>kcn off, who was an enemy to them 
and stood in their way ; w hile one of the most capital crimes im- 
puted to him here was, his being pupishly affected! ” 

* Of MSS. he gave 1,300 in Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldee,. 
Egyptian, Ethiopian, Armenian, Arabic, Rersian, Turkish^ 
Russian, Chinese, Japanese, Greek, Latin, Italian, French, 
Saxon, English, and Irish 3 an invaluable collection, procured 
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imperfect statutes to l)e revised, collated, and thrown 
into regular order ; and he consideraldy enlarged and^ 
improved St. John’s College, where he had received 
his education. 

In his professional capacity, it seems to have been 
his cliief employment to take care of the externals 
of religion, and to approximate the Church of Eng- 
land to that of lionu\ I^'or this j)urpose, being now 
almost absolute in eccU'siastical ( onc-iTris, and having 
a great sliare in the administ ration of the civil go- 
vernment, lic peremptojily injoliu'd a strict con- 
formity to all tlie rites and (crcru.Tiiies of divine 
worshi[). I le cans('(i the (‘hun hes in general to be 
ornamented with pic tures and images, and the Com- 
munion-' Fables In eac'h to be railed in at the east-end, 
ajid denominated ‘ jVltars.’ Kneeling at these altars, 
and the use of eopos, '^* were* also rigorously enforced. 
Such ol>scrvanccs were generally regardi'd as so many 

at a prodigious expense. Fortunately for the Arabic Iccturcsln'p 
which he foiuuled, and loft to the patronage of tlie Ford Al- 
moner, he charged it’s stipend (10/. jht upon an estate of 

his in the parish of Bray, Bucks, called ‘ Budd’s Pastures,’ which 
was settled on tlic tjnivcrsity for that purpose. He, perhaps, re- 
collected the fate of hispriHlccossor ^Volsey’s foundations, which 
in consecpiencc of not having been endowed by deed perished 
with him. Even this cstale, upon Laud’s death, was seized by 
the seq aestrators ; but through the exertions of Pococke the 
first Professor (upon whose death in 1691 Faimund Smith, under 
the constraint of his ‘ well-set Inrge-limhcd ’ friend Mr. Story, 
wrote the beautiful ode ‘ PococHus'* so liighly commended by 
Johnson in his ‘ Life of Snnth,’ und it’.s ludicrous analysis printed 
at the end of tlie same biography) and by the interest of Selden, 
it was again restf^ed. 

* An embroidcrcil vestment thrown over the shoulders of the 
priest, when administering i!ie sacrunicnt. 
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advances toward the re-introduction of Popery, and 
X<aud was of course universally detested. But, re- 
gardless of popular clamor, he proceeded still farther 
in the consecration of the church of St. Catherine Cree 
in London. This edifice had only been repaired ; yet 
Laud suspended all public worship in it, till it had 
been re-consecrated, and performed this service with 
nearly as much pomp as is used by the Pope, when 
he opens the holy gate of St. Peter and j)roclaims a 
jubilee.* 

In 1631, he was extremely active in causing St. 
Paul’s Catliedral to be repaired and beautified in a 
magnificent manner; for which pur])ose, contribu- 
tions were levied tJiroughout England. Subscrip- 
tions falling short, ho adopted several illegal methods 
of raising money ; prosecutions, involving the penalty 
of fines, were carried on with groat rigoui’ in the 
Courts of Star-Chamber and I ligh-Com mission : 
compositions were likewise mad(^ with Popish recU- 
sants, and commutations of penancc' were counte- 
nanced ; so that the nation c'xclaimed, “ St. Paul’s is 
repaired u ith the sins of the peoph; ! ” About this 
time likewise, it is said, he made proposals to the 
King at Woodstock, to prohibit the mamages of the 
clergy ; and oi)eidy announced, that ‘ he would bestow 
all his ecclesiastical preferments upon single men, hi 
preference to the man-ied, provided their abilities 
were equal.’ Bi L this declaration exjjosed him |lo 
such severe censures, that he found himself obligcd^lr- 
tually to retract it, by negotiating a marriage betw^^ 
one of his Chaplains and the daughter of Mr. (a^r- 

* For the detail of his proceedings upon this occasiow the 
leadA'is ’eferred to Hume’s.* History of Great-Britain,* ch^ S^- 
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ward Sir Francis) Windebank, and i)erforniing the 
ceremony himself in his private chapel in London. 

In 1633, he attended Charles 1 . to Scotland, on 
the same errand upon which he had formerly accom- 
panied his predecessor ; * with this difference however, 
that being now armed with more authority, he urged 
the union of the two Churches witlii increased zeal. 
But the Scottish bishops firmly declined the use of 
the English Liturgy, and drew up one with material 
alterations for themstives. 

Having in vain endeavoured to supplant Abbot in 
the primacy, he at length succeeded him. On his 
arrival at court from the North, ho was saluted by 
his iMajesty with the gratifying address : “ My Lord’s 
Grace of (Canterbury, you are welcome : ” and, the 
same day, orders were issued for the despatch of the 
necessary instruments. In the interval, an emissary 
from Rome visited him at (Greenwich with the offer 
of a Cardinal’s hat ; but the Archbishop refused, al- 
leging f<*r a reason (as reeordt'd in his own Diary) 
“ that somewhat dwelt within him, wliieh would not 
suffer that, till Rome were other than it is.”j- About 


* He, also, witnessed his coronation hyArclihishop Spottisw’ood 
in the abbey-cliUa’ch of Holy rood House. During liis stay in 
Scotland, ho preached in the Koyal Cliapcl, wliich scarcely any 
Englishman liad previnusly done lO tliu King’s presence, on the 
benefits of conformity and the use of ceremonies, Ins favourite 
objects ; and, helore his departure, he was sworn a Privy Coun- 
cillor for that kingdom- 

t Whltelock assigns, as his motive fur declining it, that he 
was as high already as England could advance him, and he wmuld 
not be second to any in another kingdom.” But this subject 
deserves a little farther notice. In IG tS Thomas Gage, formerly, 
as he himself state s in the title-page of his Becantation Sermon 
(preached in 1642 , and dedicated to the Right Hon. Isaac Pea- 
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the same time, lie was elected Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Dul)lin. 

nington, Lord Mayor of the City of London) a homish Priest 
for the space of tliirty-eight years, and now truly reconciled to 
the Church of England,’^ published his ‘ New Survey of the 
West- Indies.* In the 8vo. edition of this work published after 
the Restoration, one entire chapter (the xxii. and last) was 
unfairly dropt without any notice of the omission, or any pre- 
tence that the facts contained in it could he disproved. This 
chapter therefore was reprinted in a small tract (now scarce) in 
1712, with an AdvcrtiBcmcnt, of which the following is an ex- 
tract : — 

Indeed the matters related herein do so nearly aflect the cha- 
racter of Archbishop Laud, the great darling of' a clamorous and 
violent party, that one needs not long doubt from what quarter, 
or from wlrat motives, this fraudulent device had it’s rise. We 
know, who liave no mind that such things as these should be be- 
lieved, or longer remembered. It is well if the same party-zeal, 
which can thus maim and deface one history, has not added 
much to others from ICs own invention. Who knows, how 
their Jmh’x ]:spur;:!;atarius extends? If such a noted niode|i^ 
history, as Mr.Ciagc’s ‘ Sut voy,’&c. could in so very icw yca|S* 
lime suffer such an injury, and that deceit pass almost wholly 
unobserved, what work may wc suspect has been made with 
older books, whicli are not fallen into lionester hands ? 

* If Mr. Gage was worthy of credit in the rest of his History, 
wdiy not also in tin's, which relates to Ib'shop Land ? Whether 
the testimonies added at tlie end of the Archbishop’s life 'by 
Mr. Wharton, to prove that the Church of Rome accounted Ipin 
one of her greatest enemies, will answer in weight to the arjjgij** 
ment and testimony in Mr. Gagtds History on the other 
iliall he left to the candid reader’s judgement. I’nt \vhat^!|j&,r 
some Papists might oay to a Protestant stranger, aiui tIiafe,|ho 
after the Bishop’s death, when to have him thouglit a dear fwd 
to the Romish Hierarchy might be of no service to their 
“One must be apt to think that Mr. Gage being intimate a M fe-g 
them at Rome, as one of their own priests and friars, 
likely to learn what their real and undisguised sentinuj® of 
Bishop Laud w-ere. It is not pretended, that he <Tpt*ovedJBth€ 
doolrfe^llljticlcs of that church ; but it is possible that 
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Early in the year iij)on the death of Weston 

Earl of Portland, Lord High Treasure r, I^aiid was 

dislikes many points of the Iloinish Faith, may yet be very fond 
of introducing her tyrannical government, and in order to it, of 
amusing the poor laity with the long train of her gaudy and mys- 
terious ceremonies; that while tliey stand feiully gazing at this 
lure and arc busied about impertinences, they may the more 
easily he circumvented into irrecoverable bondage by men of 
deeper hut more mischievous designs. 

— ‘ When I came to Home,’ observes Mr. Gage himself, 

* I delivered my letters to the Gardinais, of whom the two 
Spaniards ((\icua and Albornos) I found proud and stately, 
but Don Francisco Ibirbarini, who was entitled ‘ the Pro- 
tector of England,’ 1 found more tractable, kind, and lov- 
ing. I perceived In his discourse, that he knew much of 
England, and desired to know more ; and propinmded to me 
many (juestions concerning the state of this kingdom, and espe- 
cially concerning the Archbishop of Canterbury, whom he 
seemed to affect, and yet sometime again would say ‘ he feared he 
would cause some great disturbance in our kingdom ; and that 
certainly for his sake, and by his means, the King had dissolved 
lately the parliament (which was that, wlileh before this now 
sittimj was so sudtlenly dissolved by his Majesty) which he feared 
Hootlan 1, aiul most of the people? of England, would take very 
ill.’ He asked me farther, Svliat conceit the people had of tlu' 
late Archhishop, and whether they iliei not mistrust that lie 
complied witli the court ol* Rome ?’ And, ku-tly, he told me, that 
'he thought the creating of* an 1-inglish Cardinal at Rome might 
be of gn.ait consequenei for the cronversion of the w hole king- 
dom.’ I laid up ill my heart ah tiiis discourse, and well per- 
ceived some great matters were in agitation at Rome, and some? 
secret compliance from l-aigland with that court, wliich I pur- 
posed to discover more at large among Siunc friends there. 

‘ After this discourse with the Cardinal, T was invited to the 
Englisli college to dinner by one Father lutzherhert, who was 
tlien rector, a great statesman and politician; with wlioni I had 
also great discourse concerning niy brother Colonel fiage, con- 
cerning my travels in America, and lastly cmiceruing England ; 
whereof I perceived little discourse could l)c had in Rome, ex- 
cept the Archbishop William l.aiid had his part and sfiare in it 
voi,,. III. u 
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appointed one of the Connnissioncrs of the Exche- 
quer, his friend Juxon, Bishop of London, by his re- 

Tlie Jesuit began highly to praise the Arch-prelate for his mode- 
rate carriage toward Papists and Priests; boasting of the free ac- 
cess which one Pinions, alias Flood, a Jesuit, had unto him at all 
hours and in all occasions: and to extol him the more, ho 
brought in tiie Arclibisliop Abbot, whom he cried down as much 
fora cruci enemy and j)ersecutor of the Church of Uonic, and of 
ail Papists and Priests. But “ the now Archbishop,” said he, ‘‘ is 
not only favourable to us there, but Jicre dcsircth to make daily 
demonstrations of Iiis great afiection to this our court and churcii, 
which, he simwed not long si)ic(‘ in sending a Common Prayer- 
Book (vdiicli he had composed for tlic church of Scotland) to be 
first vicwefl and approved of by oar Pope and Cardinals; who, 
perusing it, liked it very well lor Protestants to be trained in a 
form of prjiver aiul service: yet considering llie state of Scot- 
land, ami tlu^ temper and tenets of the pe()[)le, the Cardinals 
(first giving him tiumks lor his respect, and dutiful compliance 
with them) sent him word, tliat ‘ th.ey thought that F'orin of 
Pravor w;\s i.ot fitting for Scotland, hut. would breed some stir 
aiid im.fjiiielm .*;s there: for that tiuy im<ler>tood the Scots were 
averse in.ai :.d set forms, and uouli! not he lied and limited to 
the iaveiitioi; oT n.an’s spirit, having (as tlic.y thouglit) the true 
and mv r:’ing sj irit of Cod in iliem, nliieli could better teach 
and fdrc(‘t iPcm to jnayd All tiuN (^aii!i l ather Pitzlierbert j! I 
was witness of, vdio wa.s llien sent lor by the Cardinals, tls iir'all 
like ocea.sions ami altairs concerning I ingland, to give tliem my 
u|'lni'n\ cenct.rning tlie .>aid Coimnon Prayer-Book and the tejcu* 
per of tlu: Scots. Hut tlic good Arehbisliop ((juoth he) l|^r- 
ing the censure oi* the (Cardinals concerning his intention.iSftd 
Form of ihayer, to ingratiate himstdf the more in their fav^r, 
corrected seme tbiir ^ in it, and made it more Iiarsli and untipa- 
fcoucible for ti:at nation, wl.ich we already hear they 
^tomacl.ed. at, and will not ; nlfer it in many parts to be i^liad; 
and vve jc.st'y iear thac tin's his C'omuion Prayer-Book, ar>^Miis 
great cornpii;ince with tins court, will at lust bring strife aiuKl^ivi- 
sion between the two kingdoms of Scotland and Kngland.” - And 
tins inc.t irue relatirai of William Laud, late Archbish^ of 
Canteibu ’y (tiiougn i i:ave often spoken of it in priv0i^^ dis- 
course am. iRibiicly preaxlu il it at the lecture of WingSlini in 
Kent) I c< del aot in n ;/ cojiscicnco omit it liere, both to vintib 
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romniendatioii succeeding' to the asm y ; as ^ that 
Prelate (lie artfully insinuated to liis Majesty) having 
no fainil)" or dependents, would nianage the revenue 
more to his advantage than those' noblemen, who 
sought only to create vast estates for tlieniselves and 
their craving ctjnnexions.’ 

Jn tlie course of this year, he caused the re- 
vival of tli(' Book of Sports- which was ])uhlished 
witli his Majesty’s direction tliat it should be read 
in all parish-t'hurches ; activady prosecuting such 
clergymen, as ref'used to (omply with tire I'oyrd in- 
junction. ft gave so imi(‘h disgust, how ever, even to 
mo(Ua*ate churclimen, that sonu' historians have not 
sern|)l(‘d to dat(‘ from tliis e'jHu li tlie secTet machi- 
nations of tlu' I\irilans against their vSuvereign’s 
authority. 

Ills metropolitan visitation employed the greatest 
|)art of liis time during the remainder ot this and 
t!ie following year; and in the course of it he at- 
teinpU'd to eoinpel fon igners settled in England, in 
direct violation of the indulgences granted by former 
[irinces, and rndwithstanding the commereial benefits 
accruing from tlieir residtaiee, to (onform to the 
usages of the English (duirc h. Idiis act of religious 
despotism was violently o[)posed h\^ the Walloon, the 
French, and the Dutch Protestants, who were joined 
by all the English Puritans; and a veliement con- 
test ensiK'd : Init in the end I.aud so far prevailed, 


cattj tlie jiist censure of death, \%hicli the now sitting parliament 
have formally given against him for such like practices and com- 
pliances with Rome : and, secondly, to rejirove the ungrounded 
opinion and error of some ignorant and malignant spirits, who 
to my knowledge have since his death highly exalted him, and 
cried liiin up for a martyr.’ 
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that though foreigners of the first descent were al- 
lowed to worship God in their own way, their de- 
scendents horn in England \\ ere ordered by the King 
to Repair to tlicir several parish-churches, under the 
penalty of l)i'ing proceeded against by the ecclesiasti- 
cal laws. In like inanner, he endeavoured to oblige 
the liiiglish fac tories abroad to conform themselves to 
the ceremonies of the mother-churcli ; and, many of 
the mercliants iH'glc'C-ting such conformity, he ol)- 
tained a royal order for its enforcement. We 
must not, liowever, omit to memtion his interference, 
toward tlie close of tin's year, in favour of tlie poorer 
Irish clergy, for wljoin lie obtainc'd from the King a 
grant of all tlie impro})riations then remaining in the 
crown. 

I 'liliapjiily for Laud, aftc^r lie ])e(‘ame one of the 
Commissioners of the* l]x( liec|iu'r, lie was almost con- 
stantly engaged in warm disputes v» itli Lord Cot- 
tingtoii, it's (diaiieellor, who availing liimscif of the 
Priinate’s rash and eholerie temper, Irc'ijuently bo* 
trayed him into gross errors. Of this, a rcaiiarkablo 
instance is derailed, in (’lareiidons ^ 1 listory of jtlio 
Rebellion.’ The nobility at large, likewise, ro- 
sented the apiiointnuait of Juxon; a man so uii- 
known, says Clarendon, that his name had staicely 
been heard of in the kingdom | liefiirc* bis promo- 
tion to the see of Lonchai: natmally apjirehending. 
as the liigh function of 'J'lX'asurer liad not lieen ly.‘kl 
by a ehurcliman since tlie reign of Henry VI k, 

* At the end of* tlic first book, relative to ** a park, which the 
King had a great desire to make tor red as well as fkllovy deer, 
between Richmond and Hampton Court. 

"t He had been, “ but two years before, only a privatC j^iaphr*^ 
to the King, .md the president of a poor college in Oxford.’* 
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that from the interest taken by his Majesty in the 
hononr and prosperity of the ('hurch, tlie priest- 
hood would engToss all th(' great oflices of state. 
This paved the way to the ruin of the Archl)ishop, 
who from his defectiveness in i)olitical knowledge, 
it may be truly said, fabi-ieated the destruction l)oth 
of himseR and of liis royal In'iiefactor. 

His influence in tlic North being considcraldy in- 
creased since lie had become oiu‘ of the. favourites 
of tlie Sovereign, he resolved again to attempt the 
introduction of the English service into tlie Kirk 
of Scotland. Some (^anons were pulilislu'd in KJflo, 
but the Liturgy was not produced till the fol- 
lowing year. On the day however, upon which 
it was first read at St. (dUs’ Oburcb in Edin- 
burgh, it occasioiK'd a violent Innndt among the 
connnon pc'ople, who \\eri‘ countenanced by the 
nobility. \\ bile this alfair naiderc'd his name nion? 
odious than ever in that kingdom, at home, as 
his last elVort (^f religious despotism, he attacked 
the libc'rty of tlie pri'ss. To him had been ascribed 
the jirosecution (*arried on, in l().‘jfk in the Court 
of Star-(’hamb('r against iNlr. Prynne, barrister at 
law (who had aln'ady become obnoxious by his 
writings against Arminianisni and Pielacy) for his 
‘ l iistrio-Mastix/ a tedious tract w ritten generally 
against plays, mastiues, daiieing, and similar entertain- 
ments, in w hii !i among other things he* had asserted, 
that actresses were notorious prostitutes, and main- 
tained his argument by instances of it. Unfortunately, 

* For an account of this voluminous ijuarto of eleven hundred 
pages, with it^s iivalculable quotations aiul references foaming 
over the margins, which wajj^^rst published in 16S2, see Hume’s 
* History of England,’ VL 52. 
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tlie Queen had acted a part in a pastoral at Somerset 
House, not lon/^- alitor the publication of this piece ; 
and of tliis cin'uinstance Lautl availed luniself to 
punish tlie author, who in some former writings had 
been exlrciiicly severe upon the hierarchy. Pryime’s 
piece, it was falsely contended, Avas j)ul)lislied subse- 
cjuently to her Majc'sty's performance, and the re- 
flexion aliove-inc ntioned was pronounced a meditated 
affront to nwalty. In that light the King himself 
was j^eisnacied to regard it. 'fhe writtT was tried, 
and senteiu ed to ‘ pay a fine of oOOO/., to be expelled 
the University of Oxloid, and tlie Society of lan- 
rohfs-Inn ; to l)e degrade d, and for ever disalih'd from 
IdUowine; Ins [irofession (d* (he law; to stand in tlu‘ 
pillory at Vs estminste:' and Cheajiside, and to lose one 
of his c riis at each place ; 1(» Inive his hook burnt be- 
fore his l\iCQ by tlie ( onunon hangman ; and to suffer 
perpetual imprisonnu nt.' This sentenct* was carried 
into execution, w ith givat rigour, in IfJfM, During his 
confinement, lie wrohe sc'vcTal hfioks ; in oik* of \v hi(‘h, 
entitled ‘ Xt*w s from Ip'sw ich,' he s(*verely refleeted 
upon Laud and some other* prelate s. I'oi’ this, he 
was again prosecuted in tlie Star-Uhamher in 1()37. 
and sentenced to [/ay an additional fim* of 5000/., to 
lose tlie remainder (d‘ his ears in the jiillorv, to be 
branded in bo‘tli cheeks w ith tlu* K‘tters S. I/, ilir a 
* ScliisTTiatical Uihclhr,’ and to he cmifnu’d for life 
ill (’aernarvon Uadle. 

About tlie same lime, liiu'W ise, took place tlu' pro- 
secution of Dr. Mastwick a physician, who had 
fcaused to Ik* jiriidcd in Ihdiand his ‘ KUachus RtU- 
o'ionis Fapisticoi’,'' witli an Appendix entitled \Fl(i- 
Fan!ificis el FpUropot la/i jMtiaihim A 
Confutation oi' Popery,’ and ‘ A wScourge fui* the JPopt* 
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and the Latin Bishops.’ St^veral copies of this book 
being dispersed in England, liaiul and some of his 
brethren cliose to repiescait it as a general libel 
against cjnscopaiy, lliovigli the author liad exjnessly 
stated, that Mie intended notliing against such Pre- 
lates as ackno\vl(‘dged th(‘ir avitiiority from kings and 
cm])eroi*s ; ’ and proseented the author in tlu' (^juit 
of High-( Commission, where he was sentenced to ‘ pay 
a fine of 1000/. witli costs of suit, to have his books 
burnt, and to be hiins(‘lf oxconiinunicated, proliibited 
the practice of physic, and imprisoned two years in 
tlie ( iate-1 louse.’ Against the illegality and severity 
ol* this s(*ntenee h(' puldislu d two ])iee(' ;, during his 
confmement, which m ('re deemed lilK‘ls,=^^ and for these 
he was citc'd to appc'ar in the vStar-Chamln'r. I’o 
tile charge against liim lu' dri'w up an answer; hut 
no couns('l would sign it, and without sucli signature 
the (Court refused to reec'ive it: upon which the V)o('- 
tor (‘xclaiiiU'd, ‘‘ IF your iiouours sliall refuse' it, I 
protc'st liefh'n' im n and angels this day, 1 will pul 
thisausuei’ of miec' into Momau hiilf, and send it 
through tlu' whole ( Inistiau world, that all men may 
see my innoec'iiey and ytmr illegal |)roct‘cdings ; and 
this I will do, if I die for it:'’ upon wliieh, he tlirew^ 
it into court. Nh'vertheicss. ^cnteuce was passed on 
him the saint' day to • \)i\\ :\ fine o(‘ ,;()()()/., to stand 
in the pillory, to lose luh; tars, and to he iiujirisraii'd 
Ihr lift' in some ri'inote j>arl oi llie kingdom.' 

The last person iofliukd in this in(|uisitorIal 
process was tlu' l?('v. Henry l^urlon. Rector of 
St. Matthew’s in L ?iday Street, London : j w ho, 

* ^ An Apology ’ for himself, and ‘ I'lie New Litrin .’ 

t A fall detail of every thin^i; connected v. itli these tin eo gentle- 
men, who seem somew hat imp iticnlly to iiavc courted their fate. 
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in two sermons delivered the preceding year in his 
chureli, had pointed out several innovations recently 
introduced by the liishops into the Liturgy. For 
tins he had been cited before one of th(' Commis- 
sioners for ecclesiastical (‘auses, who tendered him the 
oath t\r qf/icio, requirinj:;' him to answer to certain 
articles exhi!)ited against him ; but he refused to take 
it, and appealed to the Klni>-. A special court of 
ITii;'h-( .ommission, howevcT, beine;' ('ailed soon after- 
ward at l)()(‘t(»rs'-(A)nnnons, he was susp(‘nd('d in his 
absence': upon which lu' thou.^lit fit to conceal him- 
self in his own lionse. and to publish his two sct- 
moTis, w'itli an Ap(doi;y to justilV his ;»|'>])eal. But a 
Seijc'ant at Arms w itli sevei’a! pursuivants and otlier 
armed oflic(a*s, l)y virtiu' of a warrant from the <‘ourt 
of Star-( ’liam!)(‘r. l>roke ojh'U bis doors, and carried 
him to the l ied- Prison, w h(*i*e lie w as k('pt in close 
(‘OTifiruaru'nt for s('V(‘ral wi'C'ks. Wliile il)(‘rc', he ad- 
dressc'd a h'ttc'r to the Kine;, another to llu‘ .ludi»*c's, 
and a tliird ‘ to the tri(e-liearl('(l Nobility ; ' for w hidi, 
and lor his discourse's, lu' was (‘oiuh'UUK'd to 
nearly an ( (jiia! sev('rity ol’ |)nnisbment w itb Prynye 
and Bastw iek. ■ ! ie w ,'is (h'liied tb(' ns(' of pen, ink, 

is given in IVynne’.s ‘ Xcv/ I)iM*i)vcry of the Prelates’ Ty- 
ranny : ’ a ])()ok', wliieh (a> it lias hem ohservocl) like all his 
other productions, abounds vvitii uncommon facts on conimon 
topics, for lie had in. dLscernment; and pronounces Ovid and 
St. , John more favoured in their respective exiles at Tomi and 
Patmos than liimsell’, as being indulged in llie use of materials 
for writing! 

* 'J'he firmness, with which Prynru^ endured his sentence,, 
arose from heroism ; Hastwiek was intri'pid, out ol* spite ; apd 
Burton was supported by his fanaticism. One of Prynne’s ears 
was cut so close, as to take oil* witli it part of his check : hut he 
itever stirred. Even on hi.s way to the Tower, he had the com- 
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and paper, and as had b(!en done in the case of Bast- 
wick, even his wife was not permitted to visit him 
in his prison at Lancaster. 

In Land’s Dedication of his .Speech, delivered upon 
the infliction of these lamishments in the Star-(!^ham- 
her, he speaks of his many diversions.” I’o this, 
as reprinted hy Dr. llawlinson with Archbishop Wil- 
liams’ maru^inal notes in IT-'D, is attached the' fi)l- 
lowinf>' hitter commentary of his hrother-jjrelate : 

'• Vour ‘ diversions’ are many indeed. And all v"onr 
life is hid a •diversion’ from yoiir calling. When yon 
livc'd a fellow of’ a colK't^'c. and shonld have been look- 
ini>' to yoiir pupils and yonr commons, yonr marryiiiff 
of one lord’s lady to another (her Inishand still livinj^) 
was a • diversion.’ \ onr holdini;' of two or thiee cures, 
and never livin<;’ n|)on any. was surely a ‘diversion.’ 
Vour liishopric in W ales, and attendance upon the 


])Osurc (ititci'i)i otiiig tlu: S. L., witli wliicli lie liad been bramled 
by irons enieliy iKuleil twice, afe Sli«;matii Lavdis) to write 
upon tlicin, 

miixilU-t fi'/ci'ciis iii'iii'inn Lavdis, 

Jj.iiiuiiiis n'liii’i) vitiiiiKi I'ldlii Di'o. 

For ]\is rctrlbuiioii, wliicli lie liiid iihiiost projilietically antici- 
pated at his trial, tlu* reader is referred to ‘ 'i'lie History of the 
Troubles and the I'ryal of Archbishop Laud,’ and to \ icars’ 
‘ Ciod in the A fount, or a Farlia»'Huitary Chronicle,’ He did, 
indeed, to adopt his own expression, “strike proud Canterbury 
to the Jieart.” h.lveii Frynne however, austere puritan as lie 
was, lived to grieve over the cahunities, which he had contributed 
to inflict upon tlic nation; aiul to wish that, ‘ when they cut off 
ids ears, they liad cut off h\< Iieofl.’ Tlie “ busie Mr. Prin,” as 
Whitelocke calls luni, closed his political career with becoming 
an advocate tor tin* lleforniatioii ; and, though he hoped to have 
been made one of lie Barons of the Exchequer, was appointed 
Keeper of the Records in the Tower. {CahmUics of Authors.) 
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Duke as his domestic, was an irregular ‘ tliversion.’ 
Your being Areiibishop of so grt!at a province, and 
yet puzzling into every private man’s cause, which 
you do not understand, is a fond ‘ diversion.’ Your 
tattling in your Sovereign’s ears news from Oxford, 
and poor int('lligence of Englisli and Scottish Puri- 
tans. u hen the great r.,ords would have attended his 
Majesty with. more serious alfaiis, is a most extrava- 
gant and impertinent ‘ diversioji.’ Yf)ur running from 
your own to your Sovereign’s house, foi’ tear of a few 
boys and the man in the moon, was a kind of start 
and ‘diversion.’ Your meddling with matters of war 
and {)eace, Avhich you, poor Phormio, never under- 
stood, was unto this Iviiig and kingdom a very dear 
‘diversion.’ [.astly, this very act of yours, to neglect 
all Christian mildness and fall upon tlie killiT)g and 
massacring of these poor llii's in the Star-Chamber, 
to draw malice and hatred upon ail your coat and 
calling, Avas unto the church of Lnglaiul a most un- 
fortunate ‘diversion.' And doubt you not, but 
shall consider, and n ineinl)er as long as we live, 
your many ‘ diversion',.' " 

He elsew liei'e calls the Primate, I'rom Cadareu.',' 
definition ol‘ 'I’iberius. TryjAw iutim 

sangubu’ inaccruhnn luinudioiuix ‘compomid offilotMl 
and dirt.' 'I’o this acrimony lu* seems to iieve been 
stimulated at once bv a keen sens(' of the ingratitude 
with which la; had been treated by lamd, an<l an 
anxious desire to vindicate him.seil' from his special 
attack in the Sj)eech ilsc'lf; “ a specich against a 
Bishop,” he says, “ you have olU'u fiattere<l and 
coucjied unto.” ’riu! tenor of this Speech was, ‘ to 
recite laiefly imdei- thirteen heads all llic innovation.'- 
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charged, of less or greater moment, and as briefly to 
answer them.’ Of these the last was, "Jlie placing 
of the I loly Table altar-wise at the upper end of tlie 
cliancel, e. t!u‘ setting of it north and south, and 
plaeirig a rail befoi’C' it (to keep it fi*om profanation, 
which Mr. Burton says, is done) to advance and 
Tisher in Po}K?ry.” In the discussion of this c harge, 
his (irac'e adverts to the* Lincolnsliire iMinister’s 
'rrcaLisc','*' iind ‘ it's nameless author’ witli consider- 
able' sevc'rity ; ( barging him with |)revarlcating from 
tlie first word to t!u‘ last in the book,” and with 
uiiniing a great deal c.f lliat learning to which lie 
jirc'tends, or c'Isc' Avith liaving written wholly and rc*- 
solvedly agaiir.t both liis science' and his c'on science 
on both wliich ac'counts, lie "" wonders at the Bishop 
of the diocese (W illiams^ a man of learning and ex- 
|H'rience, tliat lie sliould give testimony to sucli a 
busiiK’ss, and in siu h times as these'.’ Both these 
criminal ituis \\ illiams repels with a degree of veho 
liK'iH'e, almost dinionstrably identifying him with the 
antlnvr; auiong oilier passages olisc'rving, the Mi- 
nisl(‘i* is eonient to b(' Burtonisc'd by his Cracc' and 
Leightonised, il’ liis (Iracc' hath ever read, seen, or 
doth midcrsland tlu' sixth part t)f these books (which 
here' lu* alleges not to bc' truly allegc'd and sensed) 
citc'd in that treatise:” and adding, “ I do know the 
Minister nevc'r saw any of Biirtoifs, Bastwick’s, or 
rrlmfs, till this harangue f<»rc’c'd him to ('all for them. 
Idle Bisho?) saw' uotliing in the times, hut what he 
thought might he despis d hy^ Avise nu'ii : and eon- 
<''ived thc'se |)ani|)hlets (whem, afU'r this harangue 
utteivd, he got a dglit ot them) nut an ortliy the no- 


‘ 'J'lic Holy 'laiiic*, Name iiiul Thing, 
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tice-taking by any discreet Prelate. But in what 
kingdom, or under what laws do wc live ? 

— UIjI nimcj lex JuUay dormis ? 

May a Prelate, at his own fond and lawless plea- 
sure, in sentencing a third person, fall uj)on a Bishop 
(not once named in the clause) and consecrated in 
that calling before him not only iewjwrc !)ut ordine 
causandiy and that in a lilK‘llous and wickcil manner, 
tt eiicun impuuc? {Ksl famen in cvc//.v, qni luvc 
^idet auditqnc omnia) jmkI, peradventure, hath justly 
lashed tliat person by tliis vipcTous tongue, who in- 
discreetly and contrary to the advice^ ol‘ liis Metropo- 
litan,*'" and the inclination of his Loi’d and Sovcirign, 
used his own tongiu' too foi w aidly in his gi’een and 
immature days to procure this Prelate his first rochet, 
which ho hath so wvW im[)rovc‘d for tiu' good of this 
church and coiiunonwciillh. — At tu indigiinSy qiii 
face res lamai /” 

The main scope of tlu'se lilu'ls was, as Laud states, 
to ‘kindle ajc'alousy in nuifs minds that there were 
some dark jdots in hand, to cliangi' the* orthodox re- 
ligion estaldislied in England; and to hi-ing in (he 
adds) I know not wliat llomish su[)(*rslition in the 
room of it.’ In rcdci’ciu'c^ to tliis object, his Riglti 
Rewerend o[)ponent taunts him with having suggeested 
several omission in our Jjturgv, j as w cdl as altcTa- 


” Dr. Abbot, before whose death however, as Williatiis oh- 
icrvcs, Laud ruled the roa.'^t divers years.” 

f Sir lA'ter Pett likewise, Advocatc-treneral for Ireland, as 
appears from his ‘ Memoirs of the Lari of Anglesey,’ thought 
these prssages seemed to be somewhut trimming iu favour of the 
church of home. 
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tions in that sent to Scotland ; and “ yet will not 
the Papist,” he remarks, “ advance one inch 

Rusticus cs, Corijdon, ncc muncra curat Alexis:, 

Laud now originated a hitter persecution against 
Williams, who upon losing his office of liOrd Kt'cper 
laid I’ctircd to his diocese ; where lu' sjK'Ut liis time in 
reading and the good govc'rnincMit of his cliarge, and 
became ('\ceedingly j)opular, entertaining tlu; clergy 
at his tablt', and discoursing freely about affairs of 
churcli and state. lie even saitl onec' in conversa- 
tion, “ that the Puritans were tlu' King’s best sub- 
jects, and he w as sure would carry all at last ; and 
that the King had told him, he would treat them 
more mildly for tlu' future. ’ 'I'he Ihimate being in- 
formed of this expression, caused an information to 
bo lodged against him in the Star-Uhamber for re- 
vealing tile royal secrets. But tlu' charge not being 
w ell supiK.rted, a new bill w as exhibited against him, 
forhavingtainperedw it h the prosecutor’s wit nesses: and 
although there was very little ground for the charge, 
his [.ordsliip w as ‘ suspended in the lligh-Connnission 
(’ourt from all liis offices and benefices ; fined ti-u 
thousand pounds to the King, and one thousand 
marks to Sir .lohu iMonsor., and condemned to im- 
jirisonment in the Tower tluring his iMaJesty’s plea- 
sure.’ 1 lis iu h goods and chattels, to an immense 
value, w ere sold to pay the fine ; his library was 
seized, ami all his p:ij'‘'rs :;nd letters w'ere examined. 
.\mong tlu'se w'cre found two or three ej)istle.s ad- 
dressed to liim by Mr. Osbaldeston, head master of 
. Westminster School, containing some dark and ob- 
scure expressions, wl.ich tlie jealous Archbishop in- 
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terpretcd against liiniself and the I.ord Treasui’cr 
W'oston. Uj)on the grnnnd of tliesc doubtful docai- 
inents, he was accused of having divulgc'd scandal- 
ous libels against the King’s Privy (^amcillors. 
Ilis liOrdship replied, that ‘ he did not rcincni- 
bcr having received the letters, and was sure that 
he had never divulged them, because they weae 
still among his private jiapca-s. lie v.as condemned 
howcvei’, In a ‘ fine of five thousand pounds to 
the King, and three tbousaiid to the An hbishoj) ; ’ 
for the non-payment of u hich, he w as kept close 
prisoner in the Tower till tlu' meeting of the Long 
Pai’liament.* 


* Upon the ground of the same letter?, Mr. Oslialdcstoii 
was accused of liaving plotted, with tlie Bishop of TJncoln, ta 
divulge false news, and to breed a difference between (lie Lord 
Treasurer Weston and tlie Archbishop of Canterbury, in the 
year lGPi3. And tliough his counsel absolutely denied any re- 
ference to the Archbishop, and named tlie persons meant in tlu! 
letters, the court lined him ‘ live tliousand pounds to tlie iCifl'g, 
and live thousand to the Archliishop ; and condemned him to be 
deprived of all his spiritual ilignities and promotions, to be im- 
prisoned during the royal pleasure, and to stand in the jiillory 
in the Dean’s Yard befort' his own school with his ears nailed to 
it.’ Mr. Osbaldeston liowever escaped to a place of concealment, 
and remained undiscovered till the meeting of the Long Parlia- 
Tiicnt ; but all his effects were confiscated. In liis remarks upon 
these prosecution.?, particularly that against Dr. Williams, Bisliop 
Warburton says, “ 1 nis prosecution must needs give every one a 
bad idea of Laud’s heart and temper. Von miglit resolve hi* 
high acts of power in the State into reverence and gratilmfe to 
Ilis master, Ihs tyranny in the CJiurch to his /.eul and love of what 
he called religion ; but the outrageous prosecution of these two 
men can be resolved into nothing but envy and revenge : and ac' 
tions like these they wTie, wliit Ii occasioned all that bitter but 
indeed just exclamation against ihv Bisfiop?, in the speeches of 
Lord Falkland and Lord Dighv.” 
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The |)ress noAV teemed with inflammatory pami)h- 
lets and remonstranees against him : in eonse- 
qiieiicc of which he procured a decree fi*om tlie 
Court of Star-Chamber to regulate the trade of 
luinting; injoining, that the master-printers should he 
reduced to a certain number, and tliat none of them 
should [)rint any books till they were li(‘ensed eitlicr 
by t!ie Archbishop or the liishop of London, or some 
of their chaplains, or by tlie Chancellors or Vice- 
(liaucellois of the two Ui)iversiti(‘s, upon pain of 
being disabled from following' their profession in fu- 
ture*, and Jarther |)rosecuted in tlie Court of Star- 
Cha)ii!)(‘r, <ri‘ in that of 1 ligli-Commission. Every 
merchant or bookseller, who should import any books 
IVom abroad, was obliged to deliver a (‘atalogue of 
(hern to the Archhisho]), or to the liislioj) of liondon : 
ami noiK* Wi re to be issued or exposed to sah*. till 
these Pielales or their chaplains had signified their 
approbation. It was also farthei’ ordained, that no 
person should cause to be printed beyond sea any 
Eng'lisii b(u>k or hooks, whether i)r('viously in circula- 
tion (?r not ; rim* was any book to l)e re|)nnted, lliough 
fornu'»lv licv ns(xl, without a new autliority. 

Nt)t content with these measures, he |)rocet*(led to 
lay a restraiut 10)00 the personal lil)erty of tlie subject. 
Tire sinu’kling of tlie press, joined to the extreme 
rigour with which i'onformity to the ceremonies of 
tlu* Ivstahlislu'd Chun'li was now enforced, having oc- 
casioned numerous migrations, lie prevailed upon h.is 
Majesty to issue the following Proclamation : — The 
King being inlormcd, that great numbers of his snb- 
jeds are yearly transported into N('W England with 
their lamilies and whole estates, that they may be 
out of tiie rea<’h of ecclesiastical aidhority, commands 
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that his officers of the several ports should suffer nn 
person to pass out of the kingdom, a\ ithout licence 
from the Commissioiu'rs of the IMantations, and h 
testimonial from their minister, of tlieir conformity 
to the orders and diseipliiu' of the Church of Eng- 
land.” 

The officers Avere, at the same time, ex])ressly in- 
joined not to suffer any cleigyman to transport ]iimseh‘, 
without a testimonial from the An hlnshop of Cantc'r- 
hury and the Bislioj) of TiOndon. Tliis,” says Neal(\ 

Avas a degrc'O of severity hardly to he* |)arall(*led in 
the Christian AVorJd. A\'hen the Edict ol‘ Nantz Avas 
revoked, the Erimeh King allowed his Protestant suh- 
jects a eonvenicMit time to dispose of tlu‘ir c^ffeets, and 
to de{)art th(! kingdom : hut our |)rotestant Arcli- 
hishop will neither let the* Puritans live* peaeeahly 
at home, nor take sanctuary in fore'ign countries; u 
condue't, liardly consistent with the laws of huTnanity. 
mucli le\ss with the eharae tea' of a ( 'liristian hishoj). 
But, Avhile his (h‘aeeA\as running tilings to these e\- 
tremities, tlie pe*o[)le took a general disgust, and al- 
most all Englanel lierame Puritans.” 

The measure's teie), wliie'h he continued to advic 
with re*spee:t to Scotland, drew down u|)on liiin tin* 
confirmed hatied of that kingdom, and provoked tlir 
rencAval ol’ the solemn League anel Ceive'uant siii)- 
scriheni l)v Kipg«Jtimes and the* w hole nation in lo^lO. 
By his attf‘nn)t in to fonv u|)on thoin llic new 

Liturgy, wliioli Ik* had revisctl and norn'ctcd vitli 
the assistance of ]iislio[> Wien, tiu'ir ojijiosition was 
called into action. 

'J’oward the end of this yc ar, with a view of I'C- 
deeii.ing himself from the suspicion of Po|K'iy, L:ni<5 
vehemently exclaimed at the council-board in the 
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royal presence against tiie increase of Papists in 
Lon(l()n, their frequent j'esort to Somerset House, and 
the insntferable misdeineanoi’s of some of their priests 
in jHJrverting his Majesty’s subjects. Tiiis duplicity 
gave great olfenee to the Quet'u, and the people 
heard with delight that the Primate was in dis- 
grace. But he ({uickly tlevised an expedient to re- 
cover his lost favour. In the beginning of the year 
1639, he atklressed a circular letter to his suflragan 
Bishops, exhoitiug them and their clergy to contri- 
bute liberally tow ard rai.sing the army, which the 
King was then assembling with a view of reducing 
the Scottish Covenantc'is to ol)edience. ,\s it was 
well known, that tiie ijuarrel originated in the* oppo- 
sition made by that kingdom to e|)iscopal authority 
and th.c imposition of a foreign l.iturgy, he was 
branded in conseiiuence w ith the ajipellation of an 
iuceudituy ; and, when all the royal measures proved 
unsuccessful, incurred the sarc.astic inquiry of the 
King’s jesh'r, “• Who's fool now ? ’ 

Aboqt this [leriod, hisUrace w as employed in a man- 
ner more suitable to his high function, though not less 
(‘onformable to his zeal for tlu* hierarchy over w hich 
he presided. 1 le employed Mr. Peth'y to translate 
the Liturgy into (ireek ; and he engaged Dr. Joseph 
Hall, Bisho|) of Exeter, t<' <x)nq)ose his celebrated 
treatise, entitled, ‘ Episcopacie by Divine Right As- 
serted.’ He could not, how ever, restrain himself from 
interfering in the cabinet. He w as one of the three 
Privy Councillors, w ho advised the King to call a 
parliament on the e\ cut of a rebellion in Scotland ; 
'but at the same time he concurred in, if he did not 
suggest, a resolution to assist his Majesty by extra- 
VOL. in. t 
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ortlinaiy ways and means, if that parliament should 
pervei-sely i-efust; him the nceessary su|)plies. 

Of this asscin!)ly, Vv Jiidi after au interval of twelve 
years met April iJi, 1640, the first lan^uag’e was a 
violent eomj)laint ai»’ainst tlie Archbishop, and the 
tirst re(piisition a redness of paevaiu'cs. Upon whieli 
the Kinj^v in a message to the Commons, declared 
the uri»x‘iicy of his affairs, and ofh'red, if they would 
assist him at,^ainst the Scots, to al)aiulon his claim to 
ship-money, and to ^ive tliem satisfaction in tlicirjust 
demands. Unforlmiately his idaj(‘sty liaving sent a 
second message hy Sir 1 fenry V ane, reejuirin^* a snp- 
j)ly of six svibsidies,’*' hieh his messeng’cr either hy 

* ‘‘ Subsidies and FifteeiiLlis,” observes Mr. Ihune, “ are 
frequentfv iiieiitioiu'd by historians ; but neither the amount oi‘ 
these taxes, nor the luetliod of levying them, Ii»as been u ell ex- 
plained. It apjieais, tluit the FijUjenths formerly eorrc«!*pondeii 
to the name, and were that proportionable })art of the moveables* 
But a valuation having been made in the reign of Fdward HI., 
that valuation was always adhered to, and each town paid unal- 
terably a partic:ular sum, which the iiiliahitants tliemselycS' tis- 
sessed upon their fcllow-citi/LMis. The same tax in corporate 
was called a Tenth, because tliere it was at first a tenth oftlic 
moveables. The whole amount of a I'entli and a Fifte^tf 
throughout tlie kingdom, or a 1'ifti.cnJi as it is oltcn more con- 
cisely called, was about 2Ji,0()()/. I’he annumt. of a Subsidy was 
not invariable, like tliat ol' a I'lfteenth. In S Fllz. a Subsidy 
amounted to 120,000/.; in 40 Eli/.., it was not above 
It afterward fell to 70,000/.; and was continually (iecrcaiipg> 
Tiie reason is oasi.y collected from the method of levying it* 
W e may learn from the subsidy-bills, tliat one Siihsi<ly was given 
for 4*6’. in the jiound on land, and 2.s. Hd. on moveables tlirough- 
out the counties; a considerable tax, had it been strictly kVied* 
But this w'as only the ancient state ol* a Subsidy. During tlic 
reign of Janies, there was not jiaid the twentielli part .of 
sum. The tax was so i'ar personal, tliat a man paid only in the 
cMiiU where he lived, though he sliould possess estates in otliev 
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mistake or through design converted into twelve, the 
I louse was thrown into a flame. Uj)on this, (Jharles 
with fatal precii)itaney jmt an end to the session, 
after they had sat only tliree weeks ; thus making- 
way for the Long- Parliament, into which men more 
violently hostile^ to monarchy were elected. 

All tlic engines of arbitrary powder w ere now set at 

counties; and tlie assessors formed a loose estimation of his pro- 
perty, and rated him accordingly. To preserve however some 
rule in tlic estimation, it seems to have been the practice to 
keep an eye to former assessments, and to rate every man ac- 
cording as his ancestors, or men of such an estimated ])ropert,y 
were accustomed to pay. This was a sidlicient reason wliy Sub- 
sidies t ould not increase, notwithstanding the great increase of 
money and rise of rents, luit there w'as an evident reason, vvliy 
they continually decreased. The lavour, as is naturally to be 
supposed, ran always against the crown; especially during the 
latter end of Eli/abeth, when Subsidies became nuinorous fmd 
frequent, and the sums levied were considerable compared to 
former supplies. The assessors, though accustomed to have an 
('ve to ancie3)t estimations, were not bound to observe atiy such 
rule; but might rate anew any person according to his ])rcsent 
incow^'- When rents fell, or part of an estate w as sold off, the 
j)roprietor was sure to represent these losses, and obtain a dimi- 
nution of his subsidy : but where rents rose, or new' lands wore 
purchasetl, be lve|>l his own secret, and paid no more tlian for- 
nierb'. The advantage, therefore, of every change was taken 
against the crown; and tlie crown ccnld obtain the advantage of 
none. And, to make the matter worse, tlic alterations which 
happened in property during this age were in general unfavour- 
able to the cro'vn. The small proprietors, or twenty poumi 
men, went continually to decay; and, wiieii their estates were 
swallowed up by a greater, the new- purchaser increased not his 
subsidy. So loose indeed i the whole method of rating Subsi- 
di<*s, that the wonder was, not fiow the tax should continually 
diminish, but how it yielded any revenue at all. It became at 
lost so unetpial and uncertain, that the parliament was obliged 
to change it into a Land-tax,’^ ( Appendix to Heigu ot 
dames I.) 

( > 
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work to raise money for the war ; as loans, benevo- 
lences, ship-money, t:oat and conduct-money, knight- 
hood, monopolies, and other springs of tlie preroga- 
tive: some of which (says Lord t’larendon) were 
ridiculous, others scandalous, but all very grievous 
to the subject : and those, wdio refused payment, 
were fined and imprisoned by the Star-(.'hamber or 
Council-Table. The nation, higldy incensed at these 
measures, grew outrageous against J^aiid. Iheii- sus- 
pected adviser; and a |)aper was pasted up at tne 
Old Exchange, exhorting the ap])renticcs to rise and 
plunder his |)alaee at Lambeth. In conformity to 
this invitation, about five hundred assionbled, and 
attempted it : but the Archbishop having- prepared 
for their reception, tliey wen? ol)lig('d to retire ; and 
one of their ringleaders, a eobler, l)eing tried for 
higli-treason uj)on the statute of Edward III. for 
levying war against the King, w^as hanged, drawui, 
and quartered. 

A member of tlie Lower House having apprised 
the Archbishop of a j)recedent, in the reign of figeeii 
Elizaljeth, of the clergy’s granting a Subsidy aft®r tbt; 
parliament was ri.sen, and levying it by their own 
synodical act, the Convocation (which, by ancient 
law and custom, ought to have broken up with tin* 
parliament) was through Laud’s intercession conti- 
nued by his Majesty ; not only till six Subsidies had 
been granted, but also till a collection of Constitu- 
tions and Canons Ecclesiastical had been compiled, 
which were subsetpiently sanctioned by the Privy 
Council. 

These Canons, however, on their promulgation 
giving considerable ollence, and j)rovoking nunMarous 
petitions, the King found it expedient to suspeud the 
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enforcing of them till the next meeting of the Con- 
vocation. In the mean time, the Scottish army, in 
consequence of a negotiation between the nobility of 
the two kingdoms who were deti^'inined to resist the 
royal encroachments, had taken possession of the 
three northern counties, Northumberland, Cumber- 
land, and Durham; when the King, who with his 
forces had retreated before them as far as York^ 
purchased a cessation of arms for two months by 
stipulating to j)ay them a (ortain daily sum for 
their maintenance, and immediately to summon a 
free parliament. 

This celebrat(‘d assembly, known Iw tlie name of 
the ‘ fiOng Parliament,’ met November f], 1640: and 
the first siihji’ct of it’s discussion was, the Canons 
compiled by the late Convocation. whi('h it denounced 
as containing ^ many matters contrary to the King’s 
prerq{|ative, to the fundamental laws and statutes of 
"^tlie reahn, to the rights of ])arli[iment, to the pro- 
perty^td liberty of the subject, and matters tending 
to seditfon and of dangerous ('ons( (|uence.’ On the 
same t|fiy, likewise, a (’ommittee was a|>pointed to 
inquire inore |)articularly, how lar Laud had been con- 
cerned in their enact ion. On the day following'. Articles 
were exhil>ited against him hy the Scottish (Commis- 
sioners in the 1 louse of Lv»rds, and at a conference 
of the two Houses reported to the Commons. 

And now the storm, which hud been long gatlier- 
ing, burst ujion the head of it’s victim. D(mzil 
Holies, second son to John Earl of Clare, by order of 
the Commons impeached the Primate of liigh-treason, 
and other high crimes and misdemeanors, at the bar 
of the Upper House. Upon this, he was ordered to 
withdraw ; previously to which however, after pro- 
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fessing' himself sony for the offence taken against 
him, he ^ desired tlieir Lordships to look upon the 
whole course of his life, which (he said) was sucli, 
tliat lu' did verily persuade himself, not one man in 
the Lower House did believe in his heart that he 
was a traitor.’ lie was here called to order by the 
Lari of FjSscx, ho said ^ it was an indecent reflexion 
upon that assein!)!y, to suppose that they should 
accuse him of so high a (Time, if* they did not them- 
selves luheve him guilty.’ 'Fhe iVrchhishop then de- 
sired, that ^ he might be pmccn^ded against in th(' 
ancient parliamentary way;’ to whuh Lord Say an- 
swered, • he musl not ])rescril)e to them, how they 
should pro('(vd.’ His Grace luul not long withdrawn, 
when he was summoned to tlu' I)ar, and by the" 
(ientleman-Usher of the Ihaek Hod, pursuant to an 
order of the House, t^ikeu into custody. T’lieir Lord-.' 
shi[)s also ordtTcd, that uo member of their housf*^ 
should visit liim. The Scottish (Commissioners, who^^ 
were conu* to Uipcm In ^Oiksliire in order tdfnogo- 
tiat(^ an aeeommodation betwcnai the two Castries, 
now despatched a strong rcanonsti’ance against him. 
wlikh ga\(‘ additional strength to the Articles then 
in |)reparation. These yVrtieles, to the nninher of 
Iburtecm, ■' the ( hmmons sent up to the I louses ol 

* The substance of them was reduced by his counsel to three 
gcncTal ehargcb ; 1 An endeavour to subvert tlie luiidaimaUal 
Laws of the realm, end instead tliei eol' to introduce an arbitrary 
and tyrannical government against law; ‘J. An endcavouc ta 
subvert t!ie true Iteligion as l)y Jaw e.^tablisbed, and ini^tea^l 
tbeM’cof to set up Popish superstition and idolatry ; en- 

(l(,‘avour to subvc rt the rights of Parliament, and the ancient 
course of parliamentary proceedings, aiul by 1‘alsc and inaKcious 
slanders to incense the King against parliaments. ' 

, The defence set up in his behalf was, that admitting «B' the 
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I.ords, desiriiif; time to exhibit the proofs of each, 
and that lie uii^ht in the intcj iin be kept safe. Upon 
which he was conveyed to the 'Power, lAlarcli 1, 1641, 
amidst tlie rt'proachcs and insults ol‘ the multitudes, 
who lined the streets to s(‘e him pass. 'Plie next care 
of the Lower I louse was, tf) reU‘ase all who had been 
illegally imprisoned liy decrees of the (\)urts of Star- 
Chamlier and TIigli-Uommission, and to oblige those 
by whom tliey had been sentenced, to make them all 
the reparation in th(4r pow('i-. 

In conformity to this pnn(‘ipl(‘ tlie Arclibishop, 
liaving lieen the principa.l agx iit in the seve re pro- 
a'cdings against Prynne, Bastwick, and Jhirton, was 
ordered to make tliem satisfadion respectively. He 
was farther fnuxl 120,000/. for tlie active |)art, which 
he had taken in tlu^ Convocation of 16 K). 

In nlay Kill, his (ira(‘e was farther sentenced by 
the House of Lords to pay 500/. to Sir Ivobert How- 
jp'd, for false imprisonnuail, In.linu*, lu' resigned the 
chancellorsliip of the University of Oxford; and in 
OctolicT, the l^ords s(N(uestered his ecclesiastical juric;- 
diction into the hands ol’ his inl’erior ofliccjs, injoin- 
ing that he should not dispose of any benefice with- 
out the previous a[)probation of that House. In the 
January following, they ordert'd tlie arms and ord- 
nance, wdiicli he kej)t at h's pahu'e at Lambeth, to 
be taken aw a} by the Sberilfs of London and Mid- 
dlesex;'^ and iiefore the end of the year, all tlie 
lents and profits ol’ his see were appropriated to 

vliaiges to be true, they did not by any law amount to high 
treason. 

^ 13y his own a* count, lie had as many arms as cost him up- 
ward of aool. ; for what })urj>os{-, as a cliu’-climan, it is hard to 
be conceived. 
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the use of tlie commonwealth : nor could he upon 
j>etitiou obtain even a part of some wood and (oals 
remaining’ at Lambeth, and valued by him at 200A, 
thouf^h he wanted tluan I’or his necessary use in the 
Tower. 

On the twonty-fifth of April, ICI'J, a motion was 
made in the House of ( Vmnnons to trans[)ort him to 
New England, but it was over-ruled On the ninth 
of May, his j^oods and Iiooks at Lambeth wore 
seized, and tlie «’oods sold publicly for a third of 
their value.^* On the sixteenth of the same month, 
an Ordinance of Parliament w as issue d, injoiniiijo' him 
not to confer any benc'fae without an order from 
both Houses: and a 1‘o’itnight afterward Mr. Prynno, 
who had beconu* a iner; ;!)er of the House' of Commons/ 
receiv(‘d from tli(' C'lose Committee a w arrant 
search his room in the Tower for ))ap(*rs, which h(^ 
execut'd with iiulecxait rigour; examining evep^l^# 
pockets, and ( anyin^* aw ay his l)iajy,f his papeillmf^ 
private (h'votions, and the v(‘ry nuMiioi’anda-'dr^lirn 
up for Ills (1</Ieu( e. vShortly aftt i* this event, hafinif 
hestow ('d a li\ in^’ w ithout r(‘i;ard to the ahove-rtlin- 
tioiK'd Ordinance, he was totally siisju nded; ana Oil 
the tc'nth of (October, t(‘n additional articles ofHnv 

^ I’liis lias hccii ])runoun( ed an unwarrantahle measure* iis 
lie iiLid not yc’t bocii brought to bis trial, and legally conviqtctl, 
but be bad bixn ..^'iitcneed (o pay one sum of 5001., and per- 
haps by this time Ihynne, Bastwicke, and Burton had' made 
tlieir demands of reparation ; so that the sei/.ui e and sale aliovo- 
mcnlioned probably took place, to secure payment to the injured 
parties. 

t This was, ungenerously, publisli(‘d before bis d('at.h. A pro- 
mise likewise, it is said, was violated upon this occasion ; Prynne 
having engaged to restore these papers to him within thiw days 
aruhliaving only returned a very small part of tliem. ; 
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peachment were cai-ried up ag-ainst him, and the 
Ijords were re(|uested to hasten his trial. 

He had now been three years a jH’isoner in the 
Tower, and was so loosely guarded, that it was 
generally thouglit to l)c the intention I'ven ol' his ene- 
mies that he should escape. The trial, however, at 
last came on March 12, 1(544 ; and though much of 
the evidence was trifling or irrelevant, it sufficiently 
app('ared, that he had laboured to extend the royal 
prerogative and the ecclesiastical poner to a degree 
utterly inconsistent with the liberties of the people ; 
that he had been active in enforcing the illegal claim 
of ship-money; that he had imprisoned, and punished, 
several [)ersons contrary to law ; and had Ix'cn guilty 
of many arl)itrary and cruel actions. His plea, that 
‘ many of thes(' were acts of tlu' Privy (.\)uncil.’ if 
admitted, would go near to extinguish the personal 
i^p^ibility of ministers : and it would, iiidee^d, bo 
vindication of criminals of’ any description, if 
they were to allege, tliat ^ tluy had accomplices in 
their crimes.’ 

During liis n liok’ trial, he defended himself Moth 
uncommon elo(pu*nc<', acuteness, and presence of 
mind; and, as appe^ars from the report which he 
has left hehind him of evcTy day’s hearing, evinced 
the greatest addrc‘ss and ability, mixed with the 
most sarcastic* reflexions upon his adversaries. At 
length, aftc‘r it had lasted twenty days, the Com- 
mons, finding their e\idonce insuliieic'iit to convict 
him of treason in tJ^c ordinary course of law, hacl 
rec‘oursc^ to the? method w hieh luul heen jireviously 
adopted ^ixi the? case of the* Earl of Strafford. On 
the thirteenth of November, a Bill of Attainder 
was reiid the first time in the Lower House, and 
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sent to tlie Upper on the sixteentli. There it re- 
main(‘(l till the fourth of January following, when it 
passed in a very thin assembly, the liords j)resent being 
over-awed (as some have stated) by the violence of 
the Earl of Pemljvoke, and the meiuuc s of the mob 
■without doors, arid the King’s pardon under the Great 
Seal being pleaded in vain in bar ol‘ the attainder. 

The Primate received the n(‘ws ol‘ his condemna- 
tion Avith signal i’ortitude; but finding tiie senbaice to 
be that, Vviiich the law awards against high-treason, 
he made r('j)eated appli(‘ations to have it changed to 
beheading. In this r(‘(|uest he was. at last, indulged; 
yet not without much o|>poMtion iVom those, wjio 
had suffered ignominious pimishmcmts under his 
decrees. i 

The tentli of January, Kilo, being appointed^fpr 
liis execution, lu' was (‘onduct(‘d to a s(‘a(l<)l(||:OU 
Tower Ilil), where lu* mad(‘ a long and 
speech to the pe()i)K‘. Numbers however eageripii&n- 
j^)yed tlie iiKiimeholy sjuN tach*, and behaved vwitl) 
great iiideceiKy to the last, ere('[;ing undi'r tlnSrSJcal- 
fold, and looking at him through the ('nwiees ^ the 
boards; so that he was distiuiM‘d in his devofions, 
and obliged to desire llu* |)ro[)er offieei s (ith(‘r to Stop 
them with elay, oi' to remove tlu' j)eo])l(‘, being un- 
willing (he said) that * his blood should fall ii])oii 
their h('ads.’ Jdu* sul>stane(' of bis spc'eeh was, a de- 
claration that ‘ h(' w as a tru(‘ in('mb( r of the Cluirch 
of PiUgland, and that Ik* sullered lor endeavouring: 
an uniformity; an (xeuljiatioi! of tlie King Irom the! 
charge ol‘ fiivouring Popeiy ; aijd a solemn protc'sta^* 
tion at the hour nl' his d(‘ath (the saimvilWc’J* fte 
had !)e(ore made at the bar of botli Houses) tiigt 
1^, was iiinocent o( the points of treason chai*g|5d 
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nf^ainst him; ashcliad never endeavoured the sul)vcr- 
sion of liUW, or Religion, lu'ither was he an enemy 
to Parliaments. Tlie ]>arlian!ent, ljy Avhieh he ^\'as 
condemned (he intimated) was misinformed and mis- 
governed ; a eircaimstanee so much th(' worse, as tlie 
subject was tluTeliy left without a remedy.’ '^riiroor-ii- 
oiit the wl]ole sj)ec'eh, oc(‘ur strong marks of mi- 
feignc'd })i('tv ; hut wlieiuner lu' touches the political 
or tlie priestly chord, he invarialily betrays his lead- 
ing foible. 

After some tinu' passed in private prayer, he 
submitted to the fedal stroke', putting oil’ mortality 
with uiK'onnnon fuinness. His head was severed 
from his l)ody at on(‘ l)low; and the corpse was in- 
t(Tlld by his friends in tiu* ehurcli of Alhiallows, 
Tol^n* Street. It was taken up how ever after the 
Restoration, and deposit'd in the eliapel of wSt. JoliiYs 
(.'ollege, Oxford. 

I-aud,” says tlu' autlior of Britisli 1h(\graphyf 

was undouhU'dly a man (>f eoiLsideraI)le lea’ riling 
atiul abilitii's; hut Ava.s nolw itlistanding, in many rc- 
speets, exti’canely wc*ak and su|)erstitious. Oftliis, 
his l^iary affords very [n-egnaiit instances, lie was 
also oi' a very warm, hasty, and passionate temper, 
and of a disj)ositiou sonu*A\hat vindictive; but, in 
other respe< ts, liis private lite appears to have been 
free from reproach: though we ran find in his a(*tiens 
i)ut very few evideiu'es of that ‘ immense virtue,’ 
which Lord (darendou attributes to Iiim. He was 
of very arbitrary pi iia iptes, both in eluirch and state; 
c^xtreinely active in promoting the most illegal and 
despotic* ineasines of gcwernnK'Hi, and inelhu'd to 
very severe methods in the hkelesiastical (^ourts, 
especially against the Puritans, and all who made 
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any opposition to the doctrines or cereinonics esta- 
blished by authority. As to his theolof^ieal princi- 
ples, though he could not witli propriety he termed 
a Papist, it is nevertheh'ss certain, that h(' Avas a 
great favoun'r of many of the doctrines maintained 
by the Church of Home ; and that the religion he 
laboured to estalilish partook largely of the nature 
and genius of Poj)ei v. Though he w ould not pro- 
bably have chosen, that England should hiive been 
brought into subjection to the Pope, he appeared 
very desirous of being himself the sovereign patriarch 
of the three kingdoms.” 

The jioctry of the following passage, in whicl^h||t, 
is made to su[)i)Iy a parallel to the literati of anti<^ly 
destroyctl by tlu'ir talents (.liiv. Sat. x. 114- — 
will perhaps justify it's ins('rtion ; though, whe™W 
high churchman and the favourite of a Stuart is 
cerned. « e do not naturally look to Dr. ,Tohnson^*for 
impartiality : 

“ Nor (Iccni, lien Learning licr last prize bestows. 

The glittering eminence exempt from I’ocs : 

See when the vulgar ’.scapes, despised or awed, 

Kcbellion’.s vengeful talons seize on LAUu, 
rVom meaner minds though smaller lines content, 

The plunder’d palace or scqiicstcrM rent, 

Mark’d out by dangerous parts he meets the shock, 

7\nd fatal Learning leads liim to the block. 

Around his tcpnb let Art and Genius weep ; 

But hear his deatti, ye blocklieads, lieur and sleep 

( Vaniiij Human Wisht^*^ 

“ He Avas loAv of stature,” says Fuller, “ little iit 
bulk, cheerful in countenance, w herein gmvity and 
quickness Avere Avell com|Knmded, of a sharp an4 
piertii.g eye, clear judgement, aiul (abating the in* 
iiMHDice of age) firm memory. He Avas vtry plain;^ 
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apparel, and sharply checked such clergymen whom 
he saw go in rich or gaudy clothes, commonly caUing 
them ‘ of the church tiiumphant.’ Tims as Cardinal 
Wolsey is reported the first Prelate, who made silks 
and satins fashionable among ilergymen, so this 
Archbishop first retnaiched the usual wearing thereof. 
Once at a visitation in Essex, one in orders (of good 
estate, and (extraction) appeared before him very 
gallant in habit ; w horn Dr. Laud, then Bishop of 
London, publicly reproved, showing to him the 
plainness of his own apparel. “ JM v Lord (said the 
minister) you have better clothes at home, and I 
have worse;” whereat the Bishop rested very well 
contented.” 

j^c Was munificently liberal, and beside his several 
|M^Mfactions to the University ofOxI'ord, procured 
^■liew charter and a body of statutes for Trinity 
College, Dublin. He obtained, also, for St. .Tohn’s 
CoUege the advowson of' St. Ijawrcnce in Ib'ading; 
for which tow n he likew ise got a charter, and Ibunded 
an hospital, endowing it w ith re\ eniu's to the amount 
of 200 i. per (inn. Upon the whole, be discewert'd 
great taste for ancient le.arniug, and w iis a friend to 
men of letters, W'henever their religion or politics did 
not interfere with his ow n. 

As an author, he accjirred but little reputation, 
except for his account of the Conference between him- 
self and Fisher the ,1esuit, which passed through 
several editions; but so many more valuable perform- 
ances have subsequently apj)eiu’t>d upon the same 
subject, that it is mw scarcely rcjnembeix'd. This 
tract, Sevtm Sermons, and some short Annotations on 
the life and death of James 1. are the whole of his 
literary pi'oductions, printed in his Ufe-tirae ; and it 
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is astonisiiin" that, after such high encomiuns upon 
his leai’Tiing hy various wi'itci's, vve should find such 
iuconsiderahlc proofs of it fi’oin the pi’css. 

In Ki})^, Mr. Henry Vfharton edited his ‘ Diaiy’ 
(whic h had jiroviously been given to the; world, in 
a very mutilated state, by lus old victim Prynne) 
with the History of his 'i'roubles and Trial written 
by himself, in one vehimt' folio. And in 1700 was, 
also, published in ibiio, ‘ An Historical .Vccount of 
all Material Transactions relating to the l/nivcrsity 
of Oxford, from Archbishop laiiurs being elected 
Chancellor to his Uesignalion of that Office,’ from 
his own j)cn. About eiglitccai ol' his Le tters to 
Vossius were printed by ( 'oloincsius in liis (’ollectic^ 
entitled ‘ G. J. I 'o.s.sii cl Cltiror/on Vivorton ad 
Kpi-stola," Lond. HJ')0, folio; and some others 
preserved at tin- end ol’ Parr's Life ol' Lshen’, 
Twcll's [dfc of Dr. I'otSK'ke. 


i:xri;.\cT 

I'roni a J^l.sc oiir.se oa Ps. c.\::ii. — a, at the mu- 

brj; vj Feb iGliJ. 

^ 

— ^ And iny text lieilh it not snnply, ii/:c <t cilif ai 
but Jit iip’ly or /// And this, 

the bcttiT to roi^ist {bivii>;n malice. It were hupi^' il 
all states, Christian e‘sj)ee ially, were at unity in them- 
selves, and with their neighbours. And the" Church 
prays, ‘that the course; of this world may be so peace- 
ably ordered.’ Put when tin' ambition of neighbour-. 

state's will admit netr sale; nor honourable j)<;acc*,^ 
then there’s most need Jerusalem should be at peacfi 
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and unity in itself. Need? yes, need, with a wit- 
ness : for all division, if it he voluntary, ’tis an open- 
ing ; if it he violent, ’tis a brearli : both make way 
for foreign force. 

‘ Thus it was Avith .lerusalem of old, when sl»o lost 
her unity. Tor faction within the walls was a help 
to Titus, and his siege witliout ; and long after, when 
the Christians had won it from the .Saracens, their 
own divisions among themselves to their loss and 
shame let in Saladin the soldan ctf h'gypt. 

‘ And this hath been often fatal upon our .kTusa- 
lem : for scarce cvci- did a great eiu'iny enter this 
kingdom, but when it was not sicat civ'Uas, like a 
city at unity iti itsidf. Xol <it /luitij op(*Jicd tht‘ 
d(j(%to the enemy still ; for d'oustain’s division and 
i^o fc iiuuh' way for the KVirinan. And there were 
m(^ divisions than one to help i)i the Dane. And 
Gourthigermis tirst, and jMcntlredns after, brought 
in the Saxon. .Vnd .lulius Casar himself, the mirror 
of men for military discipline, lu; n hich, fo)’ aught 1 
have read and rc'inember. scarce ( vcm- turned his back 
to any enemy else, lied iVom the e.ncient inhabitants 
of this kingdom, 

'I'eniiti ‘lUiisitis oh/i.itdtt Bnlinntii. ; 

till Avaroius, call*'d by (’a'.-ar Mandubratius, out of 
hatred and in faction against Cassibellanus, brought 
him back again, and made him entrance. 

‘ So it seems 'racitu.s’ obsei’vation was too true 
upon us, ‘that noti.irg tlie Romans, powerful 

enemies though th.ey were, more advantage against 
the ancient Britons than this. Quod Jiictionibus et 
studiis trahebantury that ‘ th(>y were broken inttj 
factions, and would not so mucii as titke counsel and 
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advice together.’ And they smarted for it. But I 
pray, what’s the difference for men not to meet in 
council, and to fall in pieces wlien they meet ? If 
the first were our forefathers’ error, God of his mercy 
grant this set'ond he not ours ! 

‘ Now there is coagmcntatio dupltw, a double 
buckling and knitting of the state togetlier ; and if 
either fail, the unity is broken. Tlie one is of the 
members of the state with their head, especially the 
most lionouralde, n hicli are nearest, 'flic other is, 
of the ineinljers one with anotlici-. And this is 
gi’ounded upon that of the jVpostle, 1 (’or. xii. 
wliere we find sonu' necessity of evt>ry member ; not 
a like necessity of any : l)ut hoiioui' and respect done 
to all. And why so ? \\'hy ? Why, the A|)ostl<i|||Us 
you, ver. 2.>. it is, tluit tliere may be no (UvidM ^ 
the body ; that still it may be at unity in itself.|| 

‘ And it is very obsei’val)le, that in all that 
discourse of St. Paul couceruiug the unity of_,the 
Ixxly and the members, he conceives at full, how coi'- 
ruption can unnaturalise nature itself. Tlierei’ore lie 
supposes the eye may (juarrel witli the hand, v^efi,!?].; 
and ’tis a vlaugerous (|uari'cl that, when the ey^. anil 
the hand, direction and execution, ai’c at odds in any 
State. 

‘ Well he can conceive that ; but he dotli uot mi 
much as supnose, that any members would be at 
odds with the head : No, God forbid ! head 

can com])ose other members, and settle their {>^ce in 
the body ; but if any ipiarrel the head, all uni!}' is 
gone. And yet the Ajwstle cannot suppose so. much 
unnaturalncss, that any member should (jiiaa'cl the 
head ; not the tongui?, as unruly us it is : yet he is 
very direct, that tlierc is an office, which the head 
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owes the body, and all the members to the very 
mealiest, for the preservation of this unity. For tiie 
head cannot say to the very feet, as Ioav as they ai-e, 
I have no need of -gou; ver. 21. 

‘ And for the Church, tinit’s as the city tdo ; just 
so. Doctrine and Disci])line are tin' n ails and the 
towers of it. But be the one lU'ver so true, and Ik; 
the other never so perfect, th(>y come shf)rt of pix;- 
ser\"ation, if that body he n(»t at unity in itself. 'I’hc 
Church, take it Catholic, cannot stand well, if it he 
not compacted together into a holy imity in liuth and 
charity. It was miserai)le, when St. liasil laboured 
the cure of it : h'or distracteil it v. as then, as St. (fr. 
Na/ianzt'ii wituesseth, into si.x himdrcd divers opi- 
nions and errors. And 'tis niiser.ibU' at this day ; 
the Lord in his time show it mci iy ! 

‘ And, as the whoh' Chur«'h is in regard of the af- 
feirst of (diristendom, .so is tvich particular C'hnrch ijj 
the nation and kingdom in which it scjjourns. If it 
be not at unity in itself, it doth la t un ite malice, 
which is ready to do hurt w ithont any invitation ; 
and it ever lies w ith an op<‘7i side to tlie de\ il. and all 
his batteries. So hotli Siiite ar..l Chnrcii thdi liajjpy. 
and never till then, wln-n they are h.uh at unity in 
themselves and one witli another. " * 

— ‘ The words in my ti'xt ere i;hnal, seal a of judge- 
ment. And ’tis observable. For tlie exovhitanees of 
men, that (juaiTcl others, are such and so many, that 
one seat of judgement onlv was sear<‘e ever sufficient 
for any state. Seaty riu must be-, and they seldom 
want w'fuk. In the prin'.e times of the (dnurb, 
Christians could not hold from going to law, one 
with anetiier, and that under unbelievers ; 1 Cor. vi. 

‘ To meet with fraihy of man. (.oui in tliis 

vox,. 111. 1C 
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commonwealth, which himself ordered, appointed not 
one but many seats of judgement. And therefore 
even the interior seats, howsoever as they are settled 
by the King and tlie State severally to fit the nature 
of the people in several kingdoms, arc of (wsitive and 
human institution; yet as they are seats of judge- 
ment, they have their foundation upon divine insti- 
tution too, since there is no poxver but oJ\ God; 
Rom. xiii. By these seats of justice and judge- 
ment, the learned in all ages understand judiciary 
])ower and administration, both ecclesiastical and 
civil : and they are right. 

‘ For the Sanhedrim of the Jews, their gi’eatest 
seat of judgement under the King (after tliey had 
that government) was a mixed court of priests and 
judges. Dent. xvi. ; though other kingdoms since, and 
upon reason enough, have separated and distinguished 
the seats of ecclesiastical and civil judi(;ature. ) 

Since this division of the scats of judgement, there 
was a time when the ecclesiastical took too mucli 
upon them. Too much indeed; and lay heavy not 
only upon ordinaiy civil courts, but even upon >tlit 
house of David, and throne of tlie King himsell'. 
But God ever, from the days of laieifer, gave pride 
a fall; and pride of all .sins least beseems tlie Cliimii. 
May we not thiid<, that for that she fell? But 1 
pray remember ’twa.s Fast us Roman us, ’twas Rofnaii 
pride, that then infested this Church with inaiir 
others. 

‘ The time is now come in this kingdom, that the 
civil courts are as much tofi strong for the eccl^ias- 
tical, and may overlay them as hard, if they will be 
so unchristian as to revenge. But w(; hoj)e they 
whi(Ji sit in them will nnnember, or at the lea«t that 
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tlie house of David will not forget, that when God 
himself (and he best knows, what he doth for the 
unity of Jerusalem) erected seats of judgement, he 
was so fai* from ^ecclesiastical aiiarcliy, tliat he set 
the high-pri(‘st very high in the Sanhedrim, and ec- 
clesiastical and churcli-caiises must have their trial 
and ending as well as others. 

1 know tliere are some, that tliink the Church is 
not yet far enough beside the cusliion ; that their 
seats are too easy yet, and too high too. A })arity 
they would have. No Bishop, no governor, but a 
parocliial consistory, ami tliat should be lay enough 
too. Well, first this parity was never left to the 
Church by ( hrist. lie left Apostles, and disciples 
under them. No parity. It was nev.T in use with 
the Churcli since Christ. No Chun h ever, any tVhere 
(till this last age) without a Bishop. If it were in 
use, ^ might perhajis govern some petty city; but 
make it common once, and it can never keep unity 
in the Churcii of C Jirist. And for their seats being 
too high, (jod knows they are brought low, even to 
contempt. They were high in Jenisahnn. .F<n' all 
divines agroi*, tliat this in prime reference is spoken 
of ecclesiastical (xnsures and seats. And the word 
is ‘ Thrones ; ' no less. So the original : so the Sep- 
tuagint; and so, many of the later divines, forgetting 
their own invention of the Presbytery. 

‘‘ And (mv thing more I will be bold to speak, out 
of a like duty to the Church of England and the 
house of David. The} , v.}ioever they lie, that u ould 
overthrow cccksKty the seats of ecclesiastical 

government, wdl not spare (if ever they get power) 
to have a pluck at the throne of David. And there 
is not (I man tliat is for parity, all fellows in tJie 

K i 
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Chiurb, but he is not for monarchy in the State. 
And, certainly, either he is but half-headed to his own 
principles, or he can be but half-hearted to the house 
of David. . 


Fi'om a Fast Sermon on Ps. Ixxiv. 22. before the 
King, .July ii, 1626. 

*- 

— “ Now the cause of God meant here, though it be 
proposed as causa una, one cause', yet ’tis very large, 
and coin])rchends many particidars under it. Some 
directly concern God, and some only !)y refh'x. Hul 
God is so tender of his justice and his honour, that 
nothing can so much as touch u|)on him, but ’tis 
God’s cause presently : Inasmuch as ye hare done 
it {or not done it) to one of these little ones, you 
hare done it (or not done it) to me, St. Matt. xxv. 
And so goes the tc.xt, God’s cause ; all and but oho. 
A\hethei' it l)e dheeted against him, or reflected ujioii 
him : wlictbcr it be the reproach which the Son ef 
G(jd sufl'ered for ns, or the troubles and afllictinii' 
which we sufler ibr him, tis (m»d’s cause still, aiui 
accounted as one. 

“ As (me ; And yet I find thire things agreed 
upon, to be principally contained in this ('ause e! 
God. First, the Magislrati*, and his power and jus- 
tice ; an 1 resist eitlier of these, and ve resist the 
power. and tlie ordinance of God, Horn. xiii. ’riierc’s 
God’s cause plain. And the ey(' of nalun; could .sec 
aliquid divinum, somewhat that A\as divine in the 
governors and ordercis of commonwealths. In their 
very'jfiice: inasmuch as tliey are singled out to be 
rni. listers of Divine Providence upon calth, 
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are expressly called ‘ the officers of God’s kingdom,’ 
Sap. vi. And therefore the school concludes, tliat 
any the least iiTeverence of a Kirig, as to dispute of 
his judgeincrds, and Avhethcr we ought to follow 
and obey liiin, sacrilegium dicitur. is justly extended 
to he (.::dled ‘sacrilege.’ And since all sacrllegx' is a 
violation of some thing that is lioly, it is evident tluit 
the office and pt-rson of the Ring is sacred : saen'd, 
and therefort! cannot he vi<'lated hy the hand, tongue, 
or heart of any man ; that is, hy deed, m ord, or 
tliought : But tis God’s cause, and lie is violated in 
hijn. And hcjc^ Kings may learn if tliey will, I am 
sure 'tis (it they .should, that those nien wliicli arc 
sacrilegious against (iod and his (’liurch, are for the 
very neighhourhocxl of tlu' sin tlie lil'.cliest men to 
olfer violence to the honour (if Princes first, and their 
persons after, 

“ Secondly, the cause of the Church, in what kind 
soever it he : he it in tlie cause ol' truth, or in the 
cause ol' unity, or in the cause of right and means, 
'tis God’s cause too. And it must needs he so. I'or 
Christ and his Church aie head and body, Implies, i. 
And, therei.'re, they must ju’ids have one common 
cause. One cause : And you cannot corrupt the 
(’hurch in her truth, or {KTsecute her for it, or dis- 
U’act her liom he r unity, or impoverisli and abuse 
her in her means, h.it God sull’ers in the oppression. 
Nay more, no man can wilfully corrupt the Church 
in her doctrine, hut he would have a false God ; nor 
persecute the professic.v of the Church, hut hc' would 
have no God : nor rent the Church into scots, hut he 
would have many (jIod,s : mn’ makt? the (duirch base, 
hut he woidd jduck God as low, were God as much 
in his power as the Church is. And, therefore, the 
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Church’s cause is God’s cause. And as Eusebius 
tells us, when by Stephen Bishop of liaodicca the 
state of tJiat church was much hazarded ; it, and the 
means of it, m ere mightily upheld by God himself. 
And Elias Cretensis goes full upon it, in the general. 
’Tis God’s cause, any controversy that he debates 
against his enemies. Now this ever holds true, in what- 
soever the Church sutlers for the name of Ciod and 
Christ. And therefore, if either State or Church will 
have their cause God's, the State must look their pro- 
ceedings be just, and the Church must look their de- 
votions and actions be pious. Else if' the State be all 
in w ormwood and injustice', if the Cliurch savour of 
impunity and irreligion, if ( itluT of these thj*oatcn 
either body, ncatlier can call upon (iod them. E’or 
sin is their own and the devil's cause, no cmise of 
God’s, w ho punishes sin ever, l)ut never causes it.^-' 
Thirdly, ’Tis (oxTs cause*, wdiie'h is directly 
against himself, whe'n injiK>tice* that he w ill not, or 
w eaknc'ss that he cannot, arise and help are most 
unworthily, nay blasphemously cast upon him. I’he 
very text, yon sex*, calls it no less than blaspheiiiy. 
And, as St. Basil tells us, ’twas andaclcr most 

aiidae ion'll} east iiito the face ol’ (iod. But how, 1 
|)ray ? How ? Why, tlu'y pers(‘cute*d the Church 
(!hri^t w ith gi’cat cxtrcuutie s; and llicn, he*cause (hul 
did not alw ays and in all |)articnlars d('li\e*r it, Deion 
lit hijlrminn Lraducehant^ they ae'e nsexl God of ini- 
potency. Hahshakc'h's e ase before ( lirist in the flesh: 
IVhick oj the gods have delivered the nations that 
sei'ce them^ that the I^ord should deliver Jerusalem^ 
2 Kings xviii. PilatcA case* to Christ: Have not I 
porter to crucify jhecy and porter to loose thee? 
St. Joi n xix. Julian’s ease after Christ : ' For 
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he raged against the Christians, he turned the con- 
tumely upon God, and charged Omnipotence with 
weakness.’ So you see the cause of God what it is, 
and withal that it is many, and but one. Many, in 
tiie circumference of his creatures, which fill up the 
State and the Church ; and yet but one, in the point 
of that indivisible centre, which is liiinself. 

— Now all this while, we have almost forgotten, who 
’tis tliat makes this prayer. Saint Ilicrom tells me, 
and he is not alone in the opinion, the Psalm was 
David’s, and tlicrcl'orc tlic prayer too. As a prophet, 
he fomsaw the tlanger ; and, as a King, lie ent on 
directly to tlie higlu^st remedy. And though Kings 
now lire not prophets, yet 'tis a great blessing upon 
any kingdom to have the King a seer so far as is pos- 
sible : to have him with both eyes ojien : his right 
eye oixm and up to heaven, for God to maintain 
him; and liis other e\'e downward, but open upon 
his jK'ople, to take care of tliem, and maintain them 
with tlie same support that lie hath ri'ceived from 
God. And herein, above other nations, we are 
blessed this <lay : I say again, ‘ abovi' other nations 
if we ciui sv‘e our blessing, and he thankful. For the 
King keeps his eye as stead}' iqiou God, as if he had 
no help below him : and yi-t at the same time as 
gracious an eye upon his [leople to relieve their just 
gi’ievances, as if he were more read)' to hel]) them, 
than to receive hel() from tluan. 

“ Let not your Iuari,> he troubled^ neither fear, 
St. John xiv. Here are two Kings at once at prayer 
for you, Davhl and your own King." 'J’hey are up, 
and calling upon God to arise. For shame, lag not 
behind God and your King. You have been, and I 
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hope are, a valiant nation ; let nothing d0ji|»»your 
spirits, in (iod’s and your country’s service-: and, 
any man drop nialig'nant jwison into your ears, pou^ 
it back into Ids own Losoin. 

“• Ami, Sir, as you wore first up, and summoned 
the (Jhurch to awake, aiid have sounded an alarm in 
the ears of yoxir peopK'; not that they should fast 
and pi'ay, and serve (iod alom', hut go with you into 
the 1 louse of (he I.nrd ; so go on to serve your 
Preserver. ^ <n;r merit, and the nobleness of your 
heart, will glue the heails of youi‘ people to you. 
And your nligious rare of (oxfs cause ami service 
will make i)im (! doubt not) arise, and haste to the 
mainti nance of your cause, as of his own. Oidy in 
these, and all times of difiiculty, be strong and of 
a good coitrage ; heep close to the laxv of the Lord* 
Be full ofeomisel, and then re.solute to act it. Else, 

• 

if you shall not i)e firm to delil)erat(.(l counsels, they 
whicli are bound to serve you, may s;e('k and find op- 
portunities tft serve tiiemselves upon you. This del 
and (lod arise am! be with y(»u. as be was with 
jMo.ses, .)osh. i. ! d’his d<;; and as Sl.( 'lirysostoni s[ieaks, 
A at 7wn luibebls inindcnni, out irrkkbis cum : ‘ Ei- 
ther you shall have no enemy, or you shall Ik? able ti» 
scorn him tlie world over.’ 
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1 IT IS rniinoHt man united in liis eliaracler tlic 
divine and tlie la.wycT, and in bolli eaijaeilies do- 
servi'dly anjuired liii>‘h reputation. Tlie younjijest 
son of Edward A\^'lliains, Es(i. of AlKrconway in 
(Wrnarvonshire, nheri* lie nas bojn Mareli 25, 
1582, he was edueated at tin' puhiii' seliool at 
Rutliin, a]id at sixteen years of a^e lulmiUed of St. 
Jolin’s Cainbridj^'e, IJis natural [lails were 

excellent, and his application still icon' imcnnnnon ; 
for he was of so siii^adarly happy a conslitiitioin ti;at 
IVoin liis youth upward he nev.'r u^juiied more than 
three Innirs’ sk'i'p out of the tn erity-fou!\ to kei'p 
him in perfed liealth. After taking' his successive 
di'g'rees in <irts, lu' was inailv' Fellow of his F*ollef;e: 
yet this first pieci' of preferment was obteuned b*y 
mandamus from James I. Tlis manm'r of studyim; 
had in it sonu^thiiifj^ extremely partic ular. Esteeming 
variety almost as refreshing as cessation from labour, 

* AiJTiioruTiE":. Ilacket’s lAfc of fVilliams, Clarendon’s 
Uhiory of the RcbeUioiiy and Wilson’s Life of James L 
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lie used to allot a month to a certain department of 
learaing^; at the end of which, he would take up 
^ other subjects in rotation, till he came round to his 
Ibriner courses. This method he more especially 
observed in his theological studies ; and he found Ins 
account in it. He was also an exact philo.so|)her, as 
weU as an able divine, and admirably versed in every 
branch of literature. 

He was less distinguished, however, even for his 
erudition, than for Ins extraordinary tlextcrity and 
skill in business. When he was not more than five 
and twenty, lie was occasionally admitted to speak 
upon some college-concerns before jVrcliliishop Ban- 
croft, w ho was exceedingly interested by his engag- 
ing wit and agreeable manners. At another time, he 
was dejtnted Ity the IVlaster and Fellows ol' his Col- 
lege, as their court-agent, to petition James I. for a 
mortmain in migmentation of their maintenance: 
ufion whic h occasion he not only succeeded in his 
.suit, but was [larticuhniv noticed by his INlajesty; 
as he told him long alterward, when he bcc:aine 
his ])rincipal officer. In his twenty-seventh year, he 
cnterc'd into orclcTs ; and ac‘c:eptecl a small living, 
which lay bcwoncl Bury St. lidmuners, uj)on the con- 
fines of Nortidk. In Ifill, he was instituted to the 
rc‘Ctory o!’ Crafton-Rc'gis in Noitham|)tonshiie, on 
the Ring’s presemtation, and the same yc-ar was 
reconnnendc'd t< the Chancellor Fgerton fc>r hi.s 
chaplain; but he obtained his Lordship’s leave to 
continue one year longer at Cambridge, in oi’ii^r t(» 
serve the office of Proctor of .the Univer.sity.* In 

* Ht‘ gave a magiiilicent and well-conductcd entertainment 
to the Clia/icellor and the Spanish Knibasfcjador during hid proc- 
ftprship ; upon which, Egerton told him, * iliat he wa» fe .tO serve 
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1612, he was presented to the rectory of Grafton- 
Underwood in Northamptonsliire ))y the Earl of 
Worcester, and the sain(? year he took his degi-ee 
of B. D. In 1613, lie was made Precentor of l.in- 
coln ; Rector of Waldegravc in Northamptonshire, 
in 1614; and within the three years immediately 
following’, Avas successively collated to a iireliend and 
rcsidentiaryship in the church of Lincoln, and to 
prehends in those of Petei’horongh, Hereford, and 
St. David’s. 

In 1617, the Chancellor ujion the day of his 
death called Mr. W illiams to him, and told him, 
‘if he Avanted money, he nould leaAe him such a 
legacy in his w ill as should enahle him to begin the 
Avorld like a gentleman.’ Sir.” he rejilied, 1 kiss 
your [lands : you have filled my ‘ruji full ; I am far 
from Avant, unless it be of your Lordship’s directions 
how' to live in the AA’orld, if 1 survive you.” “ W’ell,” 
said the Chancellor, “ 1 know you are an expert 
Avorkman. i I'ake these tools to work w ith ; they ai’e 
the best 1 liaAc:” upon which, he delivered to him 
certain books and iiajiers.^ 

W’hen Sir Francis Bacon succeeded to the Seals, he 
proposed to continue Mr. W iiliams in his chajilaincy ; 
but he declined the oiler. At the same time, he Avas 
appointed King’s (’haplain, and had orders to attend 
his Alajesty in his northern progress ; but the Bishop 
of W^inchestcr obtained leave for him to stay and 


a King and, to evince bis sincerity in the compliment, took an 
early opjiortunity t)f making him known to one. 

* These notes. Bishop Hacket informs us, he himselt saw, 
and adds, that * they wore collections for the well-ordering of 
the High Court of Parliament, and the Court of Chancery, the 
Star-Chamber, and the Council-Board.’ 
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take his doctor’s degree,* for the sake of enter- 
taining to Marco iVntonio de Doniinis Archbishop of 
Spalato, who had rec ently arrived in England, and 
designed to visit Cambridge at tlie ensuing Com- 
nu nc'enicnt. In 1619? he w as collated to the deanery 
of Salisbury; and, the year following, removed to 
that of W’^estininster. 'i'liis preferment he obtained 
tlirougli the i])terest of tlie iMarcjiiis of Bucking- 
ham, w hoiu for some time he nc'glected to court, as 
we learn from Ilacket, for two reasons; first, ‘ l)e- 
cause he mightily suspected tlie eontiiiuanee of the 
iMarcfuis in favour at court; and scvondly, l)e('ause 
he saw that liis l.ordshij) was vc'jy apt suddenly to 
look elouily upon his en atures, as if he had raised 
them uj) on ])urpose to east them down.’ 

Once liowever, w liile he was in attendam e upon 
tlie King, during* the Mar<{uis' ahsenee, his Majesty 
ahrnptly asked him, * When he was with Bucking- 
ham?’ ••Sir/’ saici tlie Doctor, ‘•I have had no 
business to loorl to his Km'dship." •* But,” r(‘plie(J 
the King, •^ w heivsoewcT he is, you must go to liifn 
about my ' This he regarded as a hint 

to freciuent the Marquis; to whom he was, sulise- 
c|uently, servicc^able in promoting his marriage with 
the wealthy daughter of tne Earl of Rutland. [■ 

J’he Chancellor (Bacon) being removed from his 
office in Aiay 1()21, Dr. Williams was appointed 

* The questions, which he maintained for his degree were, 
Hupremus Magistraius non esl cxcomnmnicabiluj and Sul, audio 
Calicis est mutilatio Sacrameuti ct SacerdotiL 

t He reclaimed her Ladyship from the errors of the Church 
of Rome ; in order to which, he chew up the ‘ Elements of the 
Tr4p ReJigion^ for her use, and printed twenty copies of it under 
the Signature of ‘ An Old Prebendary of Westminster,*- 
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Keeper of the Great Seal the tenth of July fol- 
lowing; and, in the course of the same month, 
was made Bishop of Lincoln, witli the deanery of 
Westminster and the rectory of Waldegrave in C 07 ?i- 
mcndam. Upon delivering tlie Seal, his Majesty 
was overheard to say, Now^ l)y my soid, I am 
pained at the heart where to bestow this ; for, as to 
my lawyers, I think they be all knaves.” Several 
pei'sons had hccn tlionght of for this liigh office, j)ar- 
ticiilarly Sir James lAigh, Sir Henry Hobart, and 
the hlarl of Arundel : but tite p( rsou most likely to 
obtain it, was Sir* l Jon<‘l (hanfuJd, Master of the 
Court of Wards. 11)0 King how ever, before lie dis- 
posed of it, set Buckingham t(» ascertain it’s just 
emolumedits, and w hether it liad any claim to c:er- 
tain jiercpiisit cs w'hic li some wcTe solic i terns to Ic^p off. 
Cranfielcb in bis impatic'iice to >ncrocHl, cTitreated the 
Marquis to be cpiic k, and to advise conc'erning the 
matter with the' Oean of Westminster : “a sound 
and ready man,” hc' added, w lio w as ncH wont to 
elaji the shackles of de lay upon a businc'ss.” Accord- 
ingly Williams, bc'ing ioc|uestcd to deliver in writing 
his senlinu nls u}>on llie subject, spcH ciiiy returnc'd i\n 
ac'c'ouiit of the' Ic'gal rcvc'uue oftlie office, wiih some 
amic'xc'd re'inarks. "fliis paper wa.s evirric'd !»y Buetk- 
ingliam to the' King, w ho leaving read it, said, "" \ on 
name divear. to me to 1'* my ClavnceioM*. (Jiieen 
Bli/abc'tb. after the death e?l Sir ('inrstopher Hatton, 
was im'linc'd in hc'r owoi jncigemtail, tliiU the good 
man Archbishop WJiitgift slioukl take the jJae c'; w ho 
modestly refusc'd it iKoac e* of Ifis great ;ige, aiid tlie 
whole multitude ot c'c cle*>?astH'al allairs lying upon 
his sliOLilders. Vc‘t \\ hitgift ku'ov not tire; half that 
this man doth, in reference to tins office. i he 
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Mai*quis, surprised <at his Majesty’s observation, re- 
plied ; “ Sir, I am a suitor for none, but for him that 
is so eapable in your great judgement.” “ Be you 
satisfied then,” said the King, 1 think 1 shall seek 
no fartlier : ” upon whieli, Buckingham immediately 
despatched a messenger to the Dean, ac(iuainting 
him, “ that the King had a preferment in the deck 
for him.” Thus unexjicctedly was he raised to this 
important appointment. 

It’s duties he discharged, by the assistance of al)le 
lawyers, which he judichtusly procured, with extra- 
ortlinary dilig('nee anti tihility. Wht'ii he first entered 
upon it, he liad such a load of busine.ss, that he was 
foi'ced to attend l)v candle-light in the Court of Cdian- 
eery two hours before day, and to remain there till 
between eight and nine; after which, he repaired to 
the House of Peers, w here he sat as Speaker till 
twelve or one. 'riien. snatching a short repast, he 
returned to hear other causes in court, frequently till 
eight 01 ' nine at night, .\fter tliis, when he came 
home, he perused ^\ hat papers his secretaries brought 
to him ; and immediately ja'occedcd to prepare him- 
self for the business of the following morning in th<' 
House; of liOrds. By such indefatigable industry, we 
are told, during his nr.-.t yeai‘ ol’ office he dctermiiK'd 
more causes, than had been despatched in the seven 
preceding years. 

In the Star-Chamber In* behaved with greater 
lenity and moderation, than had been usual among 
the judges of tliat court. He excused himself from 
inflicting severe corporal punishments upon offendei’s, 
by saying, that ‘ Councils had lorbidden the Bishops 
from judicially' meddling with blood:’ and in fiscal 
he hand was so light, that the Lord 'I'reasurer 
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Cfanfield complained against him to the King, for 
lessening his Majesty’s fees. He was equally generous, 
likewise, in remitting fines due to himself ; of which 
the following is given as an instance : Sir Francis 
Englefield had affirmed before witnesses, “ that he 
could lu’ove this holy Bishop Judge had l)een brited by 
some, who had fared well in their causes.” The l^ord 
Keeper, in order to clear himself I’roni the imputation, 
called upon Sir Francis to make good liis words; which 
he not Iwing able to do, a fine of some thousand pounds 
was laid upon liim, to be paid to tlie King and the 
injured party. Soon afterward however tlie Bishop 
sent for him, and told him, ‘ lie woidd give him a 
demonstration that he was above a bribe;’ adding, 
and for my part I fiwgive you every penny of my 
fine, and I will beg of his Majesty to do the same.” 
7'his pi<'ce of generosity so van(|uislicd Sir Francis, 
that he immediately acknow'ledged his fault, and was 
subse«juently receiveil by tin* Loid Keeper into some 
degree ol’ frit-ndly intercourse. 

He made use of his influence, also, with the King 
in behfilf of several noblemen, at that time under the 
royal displeasure ; anti piocured the liht'iation of the 
Farls of Northumberland. Oxford, and Arundel, who 
had all been a ccmsiderahle time in confmenu'ut. 

Nor were his inlt'rcessions confined to cases of noble 
tleliiujuency. A t lergyman hatl been imprisoned for 
intertneddling in the pulj)it ^vith state-affairs. Wil- 
liams, desirous of protauing his release, informed the 
King, that ‘ la? had hea) <1 some idle gossips complained 
giievously of his Majesty, and did not stick to cur.«e 
him.’ “ Why, what <'vil .have 1 done to them?” said 
the Ring. •• Sii-,” replied the Lord Keeper, “ such a 
man’s wife, upon tiding.s of lioi hu.sband’.s imprison- 
ment, fell presently into labour; and the midwives 
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can do her no good to deliver her, but say ^ it will not 
bc.eflected, till she be comforted to see her husband 
again:’ for which the women that assist her revile 
you, that her pains should stick at such a difficulty.” 
“ Now weal away/’ cried the King, send a war- 
rant prose ntly to release him, lest the u-oman perish.” 
Mr. Knight likewise, a young Oxford divine, had 
preached a sermon derogatory (as it was affirmed) 
to the royal pieiogative, for which he was long 
irn[)j*isoi?ed in the Gatehouse ; and a charge was 
about to bo preleiTed against him, impeaching him 
of treason. One Dr. White also, a clergyman Ihr 
adv anced in vears, was tlircatcncd w ith a prosecu- 
tion of a similar kind. Hie liishoj), by the fol- 
lowing stratagem, successfully mediated for both. 
Some instruetlous liad been appointed to be drawn 
u]), under his dindicn, for the performauee of use- 
ful and orderly pivaeliing; in the exeeution of w hich 
he bes(Highl his ?Jajesty to admit, as a proviso, that 
‘ none of \]\c clergy might be peiuiitted to juvacdl) 
before the age ol lliirly, nor after that of threescore.’ 

On my sou! {slid the King) tlu’ de\jl, or some 
of madness, is in tlu; motion ; lor 1 lan e many great 
wits, and of clear dislillation, that Jiave |)reach('J 
before mo at Koyston and Newmarket to my great 
liking, that an' umier thirty. jVnd my i'relates niul 
Chaplains, tliat ai t' far sliiekeii in years, are the best 
inaslej’s in that faeuily that Muro[»e affimls.” 1 
agree t'> adl this (iui-Avervd the 1 ju'd Keeper) ; and 
since your Majesty wi!! allte.r iioth young and old to 
go up into the* [luljiit, it is luii justice that you sluwv 
iiKh.igence to lh(‘ young ones, ii they j*un inU) uiTors 
itefore their w its he se ttled ((hr every appeuntice k 
aifcw ed to mar some work, btdore lie be ( uniiiug if 
the mystery of his trade), and pity to the edd ones. 
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if some of them fall into dotage when their brains 
grow dry. Will your Majesty conceive displeasure, 
and not lay it down, if the former set your teeth an 
edge sometimes before they are mellow- wise ; and if 
the doctrine of the latter be touched with a Idemish, 
when they begin to be rotten and to drop from tlio 
tree?” “ This is not unfit for consideration (said the 
King); but what do you drive at?” ‘‘ Sir,” replied 
Williams, ‘‘ first, to beg* your pardon for mine own 
boldness : tlien to remember, that Knight is a beardless 
boy, trom whom exactness of judgement could not 
be expected ; and that \\ hite is a dccre|)i(l sj^ent man, 
who })ad not a fec'-siinple but a ]('ase of reason, and 
it is expired. Both tliese, that have been foolish in 
tlieir several extremes of years, I ju’ostrate at the feet 
ot your jnincely (iemency.” In conse(pu‘nc(' of tliis 
judicious intercession, King James readily granted 
tliem both a pardon. 

The Bishop expended considerable sums to jiroeurc 
good intelligemx' in the ailairs of state ; and Hacket 
records an artiul contrivance, by vi hich be diseovun’ed 
the intrigues ol the Spanish Embassador against Buck- 
ingham. A pap('r ot complaints and infoi'inations 
against tlie hivourite had been privately transmitted 
to the King. Tliis gave' Jamc's such disturbance, 
that on setting off to Windsor, when Buckingliam 
offered to sU'j) into tlie canaage, his Majesty ujion 
some sliglit excuse left him behind, though he im- 
plored with tears to know the cause of Jiis displeasure. 
Upon which, AVilliams immediately iuformeil him, 
that it was oerasioned liy tlie influeiiee ot the Spanish 
Smbassador s agents ; and advised him instantly to 
repair to Windsor, and never to (|uit bis Majesty’s 
presence. This prudent counsel Buckingham follow ed, 
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and having mentioned the story to Prince Charles, 
the Lord Keeper received his Royal Highness’ tltanks 
in the lobby of the House of Lords, with a request 
that he would discover what he knew farther con- 
cerning this plot. “ You,” said the Prince, “ who have 
gone thus far, may receive greater thanks of us both, 
if you will spread open tius black contrivance, which 
has lost Buckingham the good opinion of my father, 
and myself am in little tetter condition.” “ Sir,” re- 
plied Williams, “ let my soul suffer for falsehood, if 
I know any more than that some in the Spanish 
Embassador’s house have been preparing mischief, and 
q^fused it about four days since into Ins Majesty. But 
the curtain of privacy is drawn before the picture, 
that I cannot guess at the colours.” “ Well, my 
lord,” said ('harles, “ I ex{)ectetl better service from 
you ; for if that be the picture-drawer’s shop, no 
Councillor in this kingdom is better ac(iuainted than 
yourself with the works and the workmen.” “ I 
might hav^e been,” answered the I>ord Kec[)er : “ but 
your Highness and my Lord Duke have made it a 
crime to send unto that house ; and they are afraid 
to do it, who are commanded from his Majesty. It 
is a month since 1 have forbidden the servants of that 
family to come at me.” “ But,” rejoined the Prince, 

“ I win niake that passage open to you again with- 
out offence, and enterprise any way to bring us out 
of this wood wherein m c are lost. Only before we 
part, keep not from me how you came to know or 
imagine, that the Spanish agents have charged Buck- 
ingham to my father with high misdemeanors, or 
perhaps disloyalty. I would hear you to that point, 
that 1 may compare it with other parcels of my in- 
telligence.” “ Sir,” said the Prelate, “ I will go 
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directly with you. Another perhaps would blush, 
when I tell you with what heifer I plough; but 
knowing my own innocence, the worst that can 
happen is to expose myself to be laughed at. Your 
Highness has often seen the Secretary Don Francisco 
Caron delet. He loves me, because he is a scliolar ; 
for he is Archdeacon of Cambray : and sometimes 
we arc pleasant together; for he is a Walloon by 
birth, and not a Castilian. I Iiave discovered him to 
be a wanton, and a servant to some of our English 
beauties, lint above all to one of that gentle craft in 
Mark Lane. A wit she is, and one that must be 
courted wdth news and occurrences at home and 
abroad, as well as with gifts. I have a friend that 
hath bribed her, in my name, to send me a Ihithful 
conveyance of such tidings as her j)aramour Caron- 
delct brings to her. All that I instructed the Duke 
in, came out of her chaml)er. And she hath well 
earned a j)iece of plate or tw o from me, and shall 
notl)e unrecompcmsed for this service, about which 
your Highness doth use me, if the drab can help me 
in it. Tridy, vSir, this is my dark lanthoi’ii, and I 
am not ashamed to in(|uire of a Dalilali to resolve a 
riddle; for in my studies of divinity I have gleaned 
up this maxim, /Jce/ ut\ alicno peccato : though the 
devil makes her a sinner, I may make good use of 
her sin.” “ Yea, ’ said the Prince merrily, do you 
deal in siu'h ware?” In good faith, Sii‘,’' replied 
the Lord Kc*eper, I never saw her face.” With this 
the conference* ended ; but Williams, subsequently, 
found means to elicit from Caroiidelet himselt the 
particulars of the Spanish chai'ge against Bucking 
ham. He, also, th’ew up an answer to it for the Duke's 
use, and sent them both to him by the Prince. 
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Notwithstaiulinjj these services, however, he was> 
unable to sctairc tliat nobleman’s friendship. This, 
it seems, was only to lx? done, by an implicit con- 
formity to liis will and pleasure in aU things ; which 
Williams could not In’ing himself to endure. His 
interest at court nevertheless continued so great, that 
he held his i)Ost till the death of his Sovereign, 
wliom he attended in his last moments, and followed 
with tlie flattery of a funeral-sermon to his grave. 
.Tames had proinis('d him the reversion of the avch- 
bishopric of York ; but neither the services which he 
had perfnuned for ( Jiarles himself, in sliielding him 
(u bile Prince of Wales) from his fiithcr s displeasure, 
noi‘ liis exertions in bciialf of his ungratefnl favourite, 
could ser\ire him tlie j-.roteetion of the youthful Mo- 
narch. His character, indeed, was by no means suit- 
able to the system of d('spotism ))i-oj.'ctcd by the 
King, Bi ckingham, and Laud. Ih' was too 8!)le an 
advocate for th.e religious and civil rights of the sub- 
ject.* lie was, tlKivforc. dismis.scd from liis office,, 
as sof.n as it c' uld lie done with any appearance cl 
decency, which was alter th(' dissolution of the first 
parliament of the new reign. In October, the 

Seals were (leli\('red to Sir I’homas Coventiy. ft 
w as likewise hinted to W'illiams, that his presence at 
till' council-board would be dispensed w ith ; and that, 
if h(* took his seat in the next parliament, he would 
incur tlie royal displeasure, ^\'ith respect to tlie la.st 
injunc tion, liowever, he thought it his duty not to 
comply. On the contrary, finding that no writ had 

* “ With umlauDtocl courage (oh.sorves his compatriot, Pea- 
npnt) lie peisistcil in all that wa.s right; ami being subject to the 
o!' his country, great passion, pride, and vanity, son»- 
!v hat wa.s wrong.” • ' 
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issued to summon him or the Earl of Bristol, 
he joined with that nobleman in a complaint to tlie 
House of Lords of this breach of privilege ; and their 
Lordships jjetitioning bis Majesty that writs might 
be issued, the Bishop closely attended his duty in the 
parliament of 1626, and sujjported the ‘ Petition of 
Right’ wdth all his power. In resentment of this 
conduct, a commission was appointed by the minister 
to make a strict scrutiny into his decrees in the 
Courts of (^Ihancery, tin' Star-Chamber, and the High- 
Commission, which terminated gjx^atly to his honour. 
But in the end, liaiid having (mgagetl two f)f his 
creatures. Sir .Tf)hn liumb ami Dr. Sil)tlu)rpe, 'to 
hxlge an information against him for having ()roteeted 
Puritans, by discouraging the prosecution of tlicin in 
his dioa'se; and a third (Sir .lolm Monson) having 
sworn, tliat he had bribed the Ring's evidences, and 
thus j»ut a stoj) to a former prosec'ution comnu nced 
against him ; after nine days’ deliberation he w as 
sentenced to pay a tini- of 10,000/, to the King, 
another of 1,000 marks to Sii’ .lohn Monson, to be 
suspended by the Coiul of 1 ligh-(.’ommission from 
his ecclesiastical limctiinis, and to be imprisoned 
during tlu? rctyal pleasure.* 

The Bishoj) received the news of this o})j)ressive 
.senteiicc with great composing', saying “ Now tlu' 
work is over, my heart is at n'st; so is not many ol 
theirs, vvh<» have censured me.” In the ’rower, w hcJ’C 
he remained three yeai’s, he astonished even his ('iie- 
mies by his liutitude and patienci', being as cJiccrful 
as usual, and amusing liim.sell w ith literary eir.ploy- 
ments. Upon the meeting ol the Long Parliament 


* iSce the ‘ l,ifc vf Archbishop baud.’ 
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in November 1640, he addressed to his Sovereign a 
petition (seconded by the Queen’s mediation) that he 
might be released, and receive his writ as a Peer to 
sit in parliament ; but, through the influence of Laud 
and the Ijord Keeper Finch, his requests were refused. 
The Lords, however, again thought proper to exert 
their authoiity upon this occasion : for, about a fort- 
night afterward, they sent the Usher of the Black 
Rod to the Lieutenant of the Tower to demand the 
Bishop of Lincoln ; and the King not daring to op- 
pose the measure, he was peacealfly suiTcndcred, and 
instantly took his seat in the Upper House. His 
Majesty, likewise, thoug’ht proper to be reconciled to 
him, and ordered all the minutes of the information 
and pi’oeeedings against him to be destroytnl ; not as 
some have asserted, “■ that nothing might stand upon 
record against him,” but in order to screen I.,aud 
and the other .Tudges from tlie parliamentary inquiry, 
which was threatened by the h'aders of the opj)osition. 
Such, however, was the atnialile disposition ol' Bishoj) 
AVilliams, that no entreaties coidd induce him to pro- 
secute his enemies, or even to lodge any complaint 
against them before th<‘ House. 

When the attainder of the Earl of Strafford was 
in agitation, AVilliains, we are informed by Ila(;ket, 
maintained the right of th(' Injiieh of Bishops (at that 
time wnrmly contested) to vote in capital cases.* 

* Lord Clarendon, on the contrary, asserts that ‘ he not 
only withdrew when r’lis business came on, but frankly declared 
that where life was concerned, they ought not to be present.’ 
From the piety, learning, and aceuracy of Ilacket (then bis 
chaplain) and in 1661 promoted to the see of Lichfield artd 
Coventry, we have reason to believe, he has related the truth; 
especially, as Clarendon seizes every occasion to condemn the 
principles and conduct of Williams. Granger however observes. 
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The Ring declared, that ‘ he could not conscien- 
tiously give his assent to this act of attainder.’ Lord 
Say desired his Majesty to confer with liis Prelates 
upon the subject, more particularly with Bishop Wil- 
liams : who advised him to reflect, that the lives of 
himself, his Queen, and his children, were in danger 
from the fury of an incensed multitude; that the 
nation seemed unanimous in demanding the head of 
Strafford ; and that thcrefoi'e as the first Magistrate, 
whose duty it was to preserve the public peace, he 
ought not to scruple compliance, even though an 
innocent man shoidd suffer for the general good.* 

The see of York becoming vacant in 1641, Wil- 
liams upon the strength of the late King’s promise 
claimed the reversion ; and the situation of public 
affairs rendering it expedient for Charles to rettiin 
him in his service, he was promoted to that dignity. 
In the same year, lie made a long and learned speech 
in the House of Lords, in opposition to the bill for 
depriving the Bishops of tlieir seats in parbament, 
which occasioned it to lie upon the table five montlis. 
At length, the mob flocking aliout tlie doors with 
cries of ‘ No Bishojis ! No Bishops!" and insulting 
many of them as they jiasstd, particularly the new 
Archbishop, who had his robes torn from his back ; 
he lost his usual serenity of temper, and retiring 
to his residence at the Deanery, Westminster, sum- 
moned all the Bishops then in town (amounting, with 
himself, to twelve) in whose joint name he despatched 

that ‘ tlic proliity of the Chancellor is less to be suspected than 
the partiality of the chaplain/ 

* This advice Lord Cla-ei;don hag misrepresented greatly to 
the Bishop’s disadvantage ; but, upon examining other liistorianSf 
it appears to amount to no mure than is above stated. 
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a paj)er to the House of Lords, complaining of ‘ the 
violence by which they were prevented from attend* 
ing, and protesting against all the acts which were 
or sliould be done during the time that they should 
by force be kept from discharging their duties in that 
House.’ Upon receiving this protestation the Lords, 
who had exerted themselves in favour of the bUl, 
joyfully exclaimed, ‘ it was Digitus Dei, to accom- 
plish that w hich they had despaireefof ; ’ and without 
passing any judgement upon it themselves, desired a 
conference with the Low er House, who readily con- 
cuiTcd * in charging the protesters Avith high-treason, 
and sending tlu'in to the ToAver. There they re- 
mained, till the l)ill Avas passed, Avhich did not happen 
till some months afterward. 

In June 1642, Avhen tlie King AVas at York, the 
Archbishop Avas enthroned in the cathedral. But 
his Majesty being obliged in the folloAving’ month to 
quit that city, his Grace did not remain ’long behind 
him : for the younger Hotham having sa\ orn to put 
him to death for certain opjjrohiious Avords spoken 
against him concerning his treatment of his Soao- 
reign at Hidl, he retired to C'aAvood Castk; ; vvheic 
he received advice, late one night, that his adversary 
Avith a strong force intended to attack hiiiA early next 
morning. Upcni this intelligence, he made his escape 
at midnight with a Icav hor.se, and fled to his estate 
in W ales, Avliere he repaired and fortified (^mway 
Castle for the King’s service. 'J'he beginning of the 
following year, l),.ing summoned to attend his JMa- 

* One commoner only sarcasliciilly observed in tbeir fa- 
vour, “ He did not believe they were guilty of high-treason, but 
that they were stark-mad ; and, therefore, he desired they m^ht 
be sent to Bedlam.” 
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jesty at Oxford, he catitioncd him against Oliver 
Cromwell, as his most dangerous enemy; assuring 
him, that * though he was at that time of mean rank 
and use in the army, he woidd soon climb higher.’ 

I knew him,” said the Archbishop, “ at Bugden ; 
but never knew his religion. lie was a common 
spokesman for s(?ctaries, and maintained their parts 
with stubbornness^ He never discoursed, as if he 
was pleased with your Majesty and y'our gi'cat of- 
ficers ; indeed, he loves none that are mf)re tlian his 
etpials. Your Majesty did him Init justice, in repul- 
sing a petition put up by him against Sir Thomas 
Steward of the Isle of lily. But he takes tliem all 
for his enemies, that would not let him undo his best 
friend : and above* all that live, 1 think he is injii- 
rnirum persequeTitissimus, as Portias I^atro said of 
Catiline. He talks ojierdy, that it is fit some person 
sheuild act more vigorously against your forces, and 
bring ymir person intit the power of the parlianu'iit. 
He cajinot give a good word of his ral, the 
Earl of Essex, because (he says) ‘ the liarl is but half 
an enemy to your Majesty, and hath done you more 
favour than harm.’ His fortimes an* broken, that it 
is impossible for him to subsist, much less to be n bat 
he aspires to, but by your Majesty’s bounty, or by 
the ruin of us all and a common confusion ; as one 
said, Lentulus salvu republicd naivus esse non po- 
tuit. In short, every iK^ast hath some evil proper- 
ties ; but (h'omw ell hath the properties of all evil 
l>easts. My bumble motion is, that either you should 
win him to you by promises of fair treatment, or 
catch him by some stratagt'in, and cut him short.” 

After some stay at Oxford, he returned to \\'ale.s, 
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having received fresh instructions from the King to 
' take care of the whole of North Wales, but more 
particularly of Conway Castle, in which the neigh- 
bouring natives by his permission had placed their 
most valuable effects.’ In 1647 however Sir John 
Owen, a Colonel in the royal army, having entered 
Wales after a defeat, was appointed by Pi’ince Ru- 
pert to the command of that castle ; and accordingly 
he took possession of it by force, though Williams 
produced a letter from his Majesty, in which he 
granted the command to himself or his deputy, till 
his expenses in reiraiiing and fortifying it should be 
reimbursed. Having vainly remonstrated against the 
conduct of this domestic invader, who even refused 
him his own beer and wine for present use, and 
finding no other means of redress, he joined in assist- 
ing Colonel Mytton, a zealctus officer in the parlia- 
ment-service, to retake it. He even attended in per- 
son upon this occasion,* and surrendered the castle 
to Mytton uj)on the express condition, that every per- 
son should rcci'ive back his ])roj)erty, which had been 
detained by Owen, with the strictest e.xactness : yet 
was he loudly ceusurt'd by the royalists for this trans- 
action. 

nieiicefoward, no farther mention is made of his 
Grace in j)ul»lic iif'. He was so ail'ected with the 
hon’ors of the civil war, and finally with the King’s 
execution, that he passed the remainder of his days 
in study and devotion at the house of Lady Alostyn 

* This exploit was commemorated by a satirical print, in 
which he was represented in an episcopal habit, with a musket 
on his shoulder and a helmet on his head, his mitre Jjiug 
•some distance ! ; 
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atf Llandegai, his natural cheei’fulness having given 
way to dejection, which put a period to his life on 
the twenty-fifth of March, 16.50, at the age of 68. He 
was interred in the parish-church of Idandegai, where 
several years after his decease, his nephew and heir 
Sir GriflSth Williams erected a monument to his 
memory. 

He acquired ^me reputation as a theological 
writer by his printed sermons, l)ut still mole by his 
Treatise against Laud’s innovations in the rites and 
ceremonies of the ('hur<*h. It is entitled, ‘ The Holy 
Table, Name, and Thing, morc anciently, properly, 
and literally used under the New Testament than 
that of an Altar; written long ago by a Minister of 
liincolnshire, in answer to D. Coal, a judicious divine 
of (iueen Mary’s days.’ * 

In his private life, he is charged with ostentation 
and luxury ; but it does not appear that he deseiwed 
this censure. I'he whole ae('usation indeed amounts 
only to this, that he lived more hospitably than his 
predecessors at Bugden, and as Lord Keeper kept 
open house for all persons of rank who ti’avelled that 

* This book, which received ihc Imprinuitur of ,]o. I.incoln ! 
Dean of Westminster, as “ most orthodox in doctrine and con- 
sonant in discipline to tlic Church of England, and setting forth 
the King’s power and rights in matters ecclesiastical truly and 
judiciously ” was published in 16.57, Ito., but has never been 
reprinted, and is now not often to be met with. (See the 
Extracts subjoined.) By t'hirendon, though no friend to the 
Archbishop, it is represented as having “ much good learning 
and it has been held in great esteem by the Dissenters, who ve- 
nerate the character of Williams as at that time the only one 
of his order, who had the conrage to stand forth in support of 
'eligious toleration. 
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way ; seldom sitting down to table without some of 
the clergy of his diocese. And, when he wa% re* 
proached for living with too much splendor, he used 
to say, ‘ he would spend Ids own while he had it, for 
lie thought his advci’saries would not let him enjoy it 
long.’ He even continued his customary establish- 
ment, after he had incuiTcd the displeasure of Ids 
Sovereign, and was known to l)e in disgi’ace. This 
enraging the ministry, he coolly observed, ‘ that he 
knew not Avliat he had done, to live the worse for 
their sakes, who did not love him.’ Beside Indng 
extremely charitable to the indigent, he was very 
lil)cral to pool’ scholars in botJi universities, and to 
learned foreigners in distress : a remarkable instance 
of which deserves to be recorded, as an example of 
delicate munificence. Peter du Moulin, an eminent 
French Protestant divine, had lied to England, to 
avoid the prosecutions carrii’d on against that profes- 
sion in his own country. Soon after Ids arrival, the 
Bishop sent his ehajdain to make him a visit ; ami 
supjiosing him to lie in want, ordered him, iu general 
terms, to ‘ take some money for iiis use.’ ITpiai 
which I lacket remarked, ‘ he could not give him less 
than twenty {lounds.’ “ I did demur upon the sum,’ 
said the Bishoj), “ to try you. Is twenty pounds ii 
fit gift for me to give to a man of his parts and de- 
serts ? Take a hundred, and pix*scnt it from me, and 
tell him I will come shortly and visit him myself.” 
He was, also, a great patron to his countryman John 
Owen the epigrammatist, whom he imuntained for 
several years, and at last hni’ied, erecting a hand- 
some monument to his memory at his own expense. 
His disbursements in acts of benevolence amounted 
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to 1,000/., and sometimes to 1,200/. per ann.\ 
being extended, in many instances, to private gen- 
tlemen distressed by narrow fortunes. Neverthe- 
less, he found means to repair and beautify the 
choir of Wcvstminster Abbey, to build a library 
for St. John’s College, Cambridge, wlu!re he had 
received his ediu;ation, and a chaj)el for Lincoln 
College, Oxfoi’d, which was reronuueiuled to him 
merely by the circumstance of bearing tlie name 
of his diocese. 

An accident occurred to him, wlw'n a boy, 
which his hiograph(‘r has judiciously preserved 
for tlie purpose of refuting tlu' scandalous re- 
flexions of some writers, his contemporaries, respect- 
ing the very close intimacy sul)sisting (as they pre- 
tended) between him and the Countess of Bucking- 
ham. “ He sulfered an adventitious accident, when 
he was about seven years f»f age, which compelled 
him to actual chastity. He took a leap, being then 
in long coats, from the w'alls of (k)nway town to the 
sea-shore, looking that the wind which was then very 
.strong would fill his coats like a sail, and bear him 
up as it did his play-fellows. But he found it other- 
wise: for he did light with his belly upon a big- 
ragged stone, which caust'd a secret infirmity, fitter 
to he tindei’stood than farther described ; and want 
of timely remedy, the skill of good surgery being 
little know’ll in. that <-ountry, continued it to his 
dying day.” 

He was at first rlcspiscd by the lawyers, we are 
told, in his office of Ijord Keeper; but he was soon 
admired for his deep |)euet ration, solid judgement, 
and retentive memory, wdiich enabled him to recapi- 
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tulate any cause tried before him without losing a 
circumstance. 

“ This Bishop, as is said (observes Clarendon) was 
a man of a very imperious fiery temper. Dr. Wil- 
liams, who had l)een Bishop of 1 ancoln and Keeper 
of the Great Seal of England in the time of King 
James. After his removal from that charge, he had 
lived splenditily in his diocese, and made himself very 
popular among tliose, who had no reverence for the 
court ; of which he would fre(]uently, and in the pre- 
sence of many, speak with too much freedom, and 
tell many stories of things and ])ersons upon his own 
former experience : in wliich, being a man of great 
pride and vanity, ho did not ahva\ s confine himself 
to a precise veracity, and did ofti'n presume in those 
unwary discourses to mention tlie p('i-son of the King 
with too little i-everence. He tlid affect tf» be thought 
an enemy to tlie Archbishop of Canterbury; whose 
person he seemed exceedingly to contemn, and to be 
much displeased with tho.se ceremonies and innova- 
tions, as they were then called, Avhich were counte- 
nanced by the other : and had bim.self published, by 
his own authority, a book against the using of those 
ceremonies, in which there was much good learning 
and too little gravity for a bishop. His passion and 
his levity gave every ilay gn;at advantages to those, 
who did not love him ; and he provoked too niatiy, 
not to have those advaritagc's made use of : so that, 
after several informations against him in the Star- 
Chamber, he was sentenced and fined in a grofft sum 
of money to the King, and committed prisoner to the 
Tower : without the jnty or compassion of aiiy but 
those^who out of hatred to the government wwe 
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sorry, that they were without so useful a champion ; 
for he appeared to be a man of a very coiTupt nature, 
whose passions could have transported him into the 
most unjustifiable actions. 

“ He had a faculty of making relations of things 
done in his own ])resence, and discourses made to 
himself or in his own hearing, with all the circum- 
stances of answers and replies, and upon arguments 
of gi’cat moment ; all which, upon examination, were 
still found to have nothing in them that w'as real, 
but to he the pure effect of his own invention.” 


EXTRACT 

From ‘ The Holy Tables Nayjie and Things &c.’ 
upon the topic {then much agitated) of the 
plachig, (f the Communion Table. 

— ‘ The Rubric and the Canons caU it nothing but a 
‘ Table,’ and therefore do n(ff you, a j>oor vicar in the 
country, call it an ‘ Altar.’ The writer doth not deny 
but that the name hath been long in the (Jhurch, in a 
metaphoiiciil usurj)a(iou, nor w«)uld he have blamed 
the vicar, if he hatl in a (piotation from the Fathers, 
or a discourse in the puli)it, named it an iAltar in this 
borrow'ed sense : but to give the usual call of an Altar 
unto that church-utensil, wliich the law (that always 
speaks properly) never calls otherwise than by the 
name of a Table, is justly by him disliked, and by tliis 
gallant lamentably defended. For I appeal to all in- 
different men, tliat prevenu to any knowledge in divi- 
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iiity, if the reading-pew, the pulpit, and any other 
place in the church, be not as properly an Altar >for 
prayer, praise, thanksgivings, nieinory, the Passion, 
dedicating of oursi“lv(;s to Chul’s very service, and the 
church’s box or basin for tliat oblation for the poor 
which was used in tlie primitive t imes, as is our Holy 
Table, howsoever situated or disposed. Or if it bo 
the priest only, tliat can offer a sacrifice (which, in 
these spiritual sacrifices, ue utterly deny) what one 
sacrifice doth he infer out of the Collects read by tlie 
priest at the Connmmion-Table, which are not as 
easily tleduci'd out of tlu' Tc Deiini, ftr Bei)cdictn,s, 
said in the choir or l■oading•-pe\v ? Is thei e no Jiray- 
ing’, jmiising', acknov. ledging, or tlianksgiviiig, coin- 
menioi’atiiig of the Passion, and consi ci’ating of our- 
selves to God’s si'i vict' in these two hymns ? And 
therefore if that be enough to make an Altar, ami 
that these judicious Ilabbies ineaj) not somewhat else 
than for fear of our gracious King they dare speak 
out, this man must change the motto of his l)ook, and 
say, Iiabema.s iiUanct, w(‘ have ten thousaiid Altars. 
Whereas no place in all the ( iuirch doth offer unto 
us the body and Idood of CInist, in t!u' outward 
fornts of bread and w ine, besid(.“ the 1 loly 'Table only. 
And conseijiiently if a nanu; be invented to divide 
and sever one particular thing’ from another, or to 
help us to the knowdedge of a ]»ai ticular thing, or 
that n ruime be riiat which the law gives the thing, 
or that a thing cannot have two distinct and proper 
(however it may have twenty nu'tapliorical) names; 
then, surely, a 1’al>le ought to be the distinct and prnjrer 
(and so the usual), an Altar but the translaiitioiis 
and borrow^ed (and so the more uimsual), apjxjllation 
I 
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oJ’ that holy utensil. So that the writer of the letter 
saith no more than this : If yon have occasion, as the 
Fathers had, to amjdify and enlarge the excellency 
of those Christian duties, prayer, praise, tiianksgiving 
(at the time of the Eucharist, especially) abnegation 
of ourselves, alms-deeds, and charity, and to show 
unto your peojde that these are the only incense now 
under the Gospel, which God accepts instead of tliose 
thousands of rams and odours of Arabia vanished 
with the law ; then, in (iod’s name, 

‘Fas usian libi }wmhns hujus: 

you may use tlu' name of Altar, as the ancient Fa- 
thers do. But when there is no sueli occasion of- 
fend, and that you s|)eak only with your neighhonrs 
and churchwardens al)out pic|)aving or ailorning the 
church-utensils, what ncc'd you then tumhh' in your 
tropes, and roll in your rhetoric, when the words of 
the canon do far l)etter express the duties injoined 
them l.iy the canon? As, therefore, you do not in 
common discourse call tlie church (as the Puritans 
in France do) ‘the temple;' the hells, ‘ tlie holy 
tninijK'ts;’ the ciudr, ‘tlie sanctuary;’ the font, 
‘Jordan;’ your surplice, ‘the holy garment;’ and 
your hood, • the ephod’ (although the anckait writers 
ordinarily do so) : so n hem the rubric and canons do 
call this sacred utensil a Taliie, and hut a J’ahle, do 
not you, to he noted only as a divine of great judge- 
ment (that is, of whims and singularity) correcting 
Magnificat in the articles of your Bishop's and most 
veverend Archbishop’s isitation, and in the very ex- 
pi'ession of tlie King himself, call it an Altar. And 
surely that Vicar that will not he taught to word it, 
VOL. HI. 
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tioither l)y the law', noi’ the ruhric, nor the canon, 
nor his llishop, nor his Archl)ishoj), nor the King 
himscir, qui tot imperat legionibus, is (as they were 
wont to call a stout priest) a ‘ very Thomas-ii-Becket,’ 
and fitter a great deal to officiate at Bethlein near 
Bishopsgate, tlian at Jenisalein. 

‘ Nor had tlie Ordinary l)een the wisest man in 
the world, if liaving pro[)er officers of his own to ex- 
ecute all his mandates concerning the outward uten- 
sils of the ciiurch. he should have dire('ted his com- 
mandments to the \'icar, or permitted him to com- 
mand without him. It is not tlie Ordinary, hut the 
Apostles themselves, tliat have tinned tlie Parsons 
and \'icars, from heing active in tliis kind, to tla'ir 
diviner nuxlitaiioiis : It /.y not reason u'c should 
leave the word of (lod to serve Tables. The (Irei'k 
Avord is a term of hiu , Aihich Eiasmus trans- 

lates ‘ a jtlea the French keep to this day ‘ an arrest’ 
or judp;enient in law, as Buda us was taught to in- 
terpret the M ord hy Paulus yF.milius, the French his- 
toriograplier. 'riie meaning, therefore, ol’the text is 
this: let Dr. Coal find as much fault as he will, 
that prie.sts are made dull spectators in these ullairs, 
yet shall he nevei- find any order, arrest, or jutlgc- 
uient in the eluireli of (iod, that jiriests should meddle 
Avith Tahles. Beeause, from the time of this arrest 
and sentence jiromainced hy the Apostles, the Deacons 
havi' ever dwelt "herein, as Beza himself conlesscth; 
though he hopes (foi-, otherwise, it AA'ould hurst his 
heart) that they were guided therein by the minister 
and the elders. But the.se elders are no elder than 
(Jalviii and Beza; and avIio guided the Deacons, 
we must learn of the elders indeed. They were the 
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eye, safith one ; the ear, saith anotlier ; the ministerial 
servants of the Bishop, saitli the third authority. 
Clear it is, tliat from this time the Apostles here 

Jura minis/cni sac7'is aUarihm apii 

In scptcm staincrc vh'is , — 

From these first Deaeons to our present Arrlideacous 
(in whose office the ancieut povva'r of the Deacons is 
united and concentn'd) incumbents have l)een ex- 
cluded from meddliiifi- with the utensils of the church, 
or ornaments of tin* altar. So tliat the very altar 
itself (with the rail about it) hath been termed in the 
ancient Coimcils, ‘ the Diacony.’ as a jilace belonging 
(next after the Bishop) to the care and custody of the 
Deacon only. Xay. so far were tlu' ancients fi’om 
making a iiarish-priest a stickler in vestry affairs, that 
a Council saith ckaiiiy, ‘ 'I'liat llu' priest can boast of 
ii<ithing he hath, in geiu'val, but his bare name ; not 
alile to execute his very office*, without tlu* autho- 
lity and ministry of the Deacon,' And to conclude 
this jioint with a precedent in this very particular: It 
« as the Deacon’s offici', porturc (mark i ll the word 
again, anon) to ‘ move and ri'inove,’ the altar and 
all the implements belonging thereunto, saith St. Au- 
gustine. And if you objei t, that ‘ some ijuestiou hath 
been made, wlu'ther that book be St. Augustine’s I 
answer, that he that made that (piestion concludes 
withal, that if it was not written by St. Augustine, it 
was by an ancienter author than St. Augustine, and 
is evidence good enough for matter of fact, though 
peradventuro not every wlu're I’or points of doctrine. 
And as the An hdeacou is the eye, so the Church- 
warden (as slight an opinion as you conceive of him) 
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is the baud of the Bishop and the Archdeacon too, 
to put all mandates in execution that may concern 
the utensils of the church. I observe our Ijatiu 
canons in force, by calling him OCconornus, do put 
him beside the scorn this companion would throw 
u{)on him, by making him relate to that ancient ec- 
clesiastical office, famous in the (ireek and liatin 
Councils. It is true, he moves now in a lesser orb, 
yet with tlie same influence he did before. At the 
first they weix’, as they are noAV, laymen ; some do- 
mestics or kinsmen of the Bishop's, who managed all 
things belonging to the church (being then matters 
of good moment and conse(picnct') acconh'ng to the 
direction of tlie Bishoj). But because all the state of 
the church, consisting in tliose times mostwhat in 
goods and chattels aiising from t’lie devotion of tlu 
peo})le, was thus trai'.sacted i:i a huggei-mugger, 
hiter partes prophujaas (by parties so nearly nllietl 
in references one to another, that it grew very sus- 
picious there might I)e foul ])lay in the business) that 
famous Council of Chaleedon ordered pen'm])toriiy. 
‘ Tliat these churchwardens from tliat time flu'W.'iKl 
shf)uld he clergyme!i, and more eloigned from the 
Bishop’s family.’ YvX did some continue of opinion, 
this canon notwitlistanding, that laymen were capa- 
ble of tin? <dric(! : so that, in a veiy short l•evoh^tioli 
of time, it reverted to the laity for altogether. 

‘ Now here in England it hath Ix'en ever held an 
ancient (;ffice, and miuh conntenaneed, as well by 
the common, as tlie eajton law : the ehurchw'ardeus 
being admitted, in all ages, to bring tlieir actions at 
common law for tresj)asses eonxmittod upon the 
chureli-gootls, wherewith they were entrusted. Now 
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that Bishop were a wise piece indeed, who being 
complained unto against a Vicar for removing the 
Holy Table to a place every way inconvenient, would 
refer the examination of the complaint to the Vicar 
himself, rather tlian to liis own most ancient officers, 
to the Archdeacon, his Official, or next Sunogate for 
the designing, and to the churchwardens for the 
actual placing, of the table in tlic most convenient 
situation. And the elders of the vestiy wiU be little 
edified with this doctrine, to be made Imt 

(as Aristotle speaks) ‘ <lead and passive instru- 
ments,’ to execute the commands of the Ordinary and 
liis Surrogates. But all this while the Vicar is a dull 
s})ectator, and hath no sphere of activity to move in, 
but is wholly left to his private meditations. And St. 
Anil iro.se, indeed, doth comjilain of ihe like com- 
plainers in his time, who held that the study of the 
Holy Scriptures was but a dull and idle kind of em- 
ployment. But then, Matto Saiiclo Pkiro (as the 
charlatan said, when he saw the Pope in his pon- 
tifiailibus) ' O simple St. Peter,’ in the sixth of the 
Acts, that thought it a fiir moi’c laborious w ork, than 
all this moving and removing of tables ! O foolish 
St. Basil, that bids his clergy take c'sjiecial heed, that 
their be not troubled ivith many things! 

O dull Synesius, that held it fitter for an /Egyptian 
than a Christian priest, to he ovei’-troubled w'ith 
matters of wrangling ! Well, Doctor, God help the 
poor people committed to thy cure : they are like to 
find but a sorry shepherd ; (>ne that will be in the 
vestry, w'hen he shoido be in the pulpit ; and, by his 
much nimbleness in the one, is likely to show a pro* 
portionable heaviness in the other. 
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‘ But now ventum est ad Tr 'iarios, we are di’aw- 
ing on to the main of liis battle, and the very {)ith of 
his arguments : ‘ That the writer of the letter doth 
not show one footste]) of learning or sincere aflec- 
tions to the orders of the chureh, because he did not 
(in a private Monititni wiitten nine years before) 
foresee and make way for a great good work and the 
piety of the times,’ tliat wei-e t(» follow nine years 
after. i\las ! j\ V .sd o'u mogne mcerdos, ‘ Do not 
lay all tiiis load upon him, most judicious divine.’ 
For, as you tiiid by youvsell’, tluit can farther s('e into 
things to come, tliai all propluts are not Ordinaries; 
so consider. 1 in seech yon. in < ool blood, that all Or- 
dinaries are not propheis. \\'i' may disc('rn of things 
that are, by sight ; that ueix*. by iiK'nioiy ; but ‘be- 
fore the proo!' inakc' show. r,o man is such a prophet 
of the future, that he knoweth n bich way to direct 
his instructions.’ saith a learned and nobl(> writer, out 
of So[)hocles. 1 am one, 1 thank Ood, that, have* 
biienas oitramis (as the Spaniards spi'ak) sonu; ‘good 
and tender i)o\\ els' within me, and do much pity the 
poor man’s case, even by mine on n. Ilow could be 
possibly J'oresc e this ‘ grc'at good work or piety oftheSi* 
times’ so many years beiore, which 1. opening my e\t*s 
as wide* as 1 can, cannot discover at this very instant? 
Wiial is this great wiirk now* in hand? Whfit new 
proclamations, nibih s, canons, injunctions, arti< ie.s, 
are come (at the; least, into these parts) as any spe- 
cial invitations t(» the piety ol' these limes, more than 
were exhibited to the piety of all other times, from 
the first beginning ol' the Heformation ? His iMa- 
jesty heard the cause in the year l().‘l‘j; and in his 
royal decision lie ctdls it. not Altar, but Comnwiiwu 
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Table; and leaves the moving and removing thereof 
to the discretion of tlie Ordinary. Ilis Grace, the 
Metropolitan, visited those parts in the year 1634 ; 
and in all his Articles doth not so much as mention 
the word ‘ Altar,’ hut calls it (as the ru!)ric doth) a 
Cominunion-'J’ahle, and puts his Article n|ton the 
churchwarden, and not upon the V'icar, conceining 
the decent sight and convenient " slanding ol the 
Holy Board;’ “ Whether have yon, in yoiir cliurch, 
a convenient and decent Connnunirm-'J'ablc,” Ac.? 
And, “ W hether is the same '^Pahlc' jdaced in such 
convenient sort within the chancel or church, as that 
the minister may he best heard in his miiiistry and 
the administration, and that the giealest niim!;ermay 
comnuuiicate ?” Anti, W’ht'ther is it so used, out 
of time ol' divine servi(‘e. as is not agreeal)le to the 
holy use of it?” Ac. And his l.orilship (M’ Diocesmi, 
visiting tlu' very next year, Ih-oo (as ;i hmnt child, 
and dreading the fire) puts the same Article in ]u£C 
vcrki, in the very front id' his own hook.. Since 
that (iine we have h('ar»l no ring Init of the lesser 
hells, in Uns time. And one of these 1 hear chiming 
at this very instant : “ Whether liave you in your 
church a decent Table for the t’oinmunion, conveni- 
ently placed? And all tlu'se concurring with the 
conceit of the letter in every |)articnlar, in tlie name 
of a Cumnnmion-Tahle. and not an Altar; in tlie 
place of the clmrch or ch.ancel. not of the Fast end 
only; in the distinct (not confused) Time of receiving, 
and not receiving ; in thit accompt ol' the conveniency 
of the situation to be riudercd by the Clnirclnv.'irden, 
not the Vicar; how .hail I, that live at this day 
(much less the .vriter of the letter, dead peradventure 
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nine years ago) reasonably discover, to use your own 
phrase, that ‘ good work’ now in liand, and the special 
inclination of tht'se times to a peculiar kind of piety 
differing from the piety of former times, which under 
the peaceable reigns of Queen Elizaljcth, King James, 
and King diaries, the Church of God in these parts 
hath most hapjnly enjoyed ? Surely, I do reasonably 
presume, tliat (tliese dreams of Dr. Coal notwith- 
standing) the tiling that hath been, it is that W'hich 
.shfiU be ; and that which is done, is that Avhich shall 
fie done ; and that, in matters of this nature, there is 
no new thing under the stin. Because wise men tell 
us, that change of laws, especially in matters of re- 
ligion, must be warily proceeded in ; and because 
there is no manner of reason, that the orders of the 
Church should so depend upon one or tAVo men’s 
liking or disliking, that she should be compelled to 
alter the same so oft as any should b(' therewith of- 
fended. For Avhat ( 'hurch is void of some conten- 
tious persons and quarrelers, Avhom no order, no 
reason, no reformation can pleasi' ? I should th(“re- 
forc reasonably presume, that this good work in hand 
is but the second part of Saneta (’lara, and a frothy 
speculation of some tl'w, u Im liy tossing the ball of 
commendations, the one to the other, do stile them- 
selves (by a kind of canting) ‘ judicious divines.’ 
Whereas they be, generally, as you may obst'rvc' hy 
this ])oor pamph’.eteer, docti.s.sinwrum hominum indoc- 
tissinimn genus (as Erasmus spake of another (lie 
like) ‘men learned only in unlearned Liturgies;’ ho- 
yond that, of no judgement and less divinity. For 
who but one, Avhose ‘ruff (as .Sir EdAA'anl Coke Avas 
wont say) is yelloAV, and his head shalloAA',’ would 
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propound these wild conceits of an imaginary piety 
of the times, and a platonical idea of a good work in 
hand, for a model to reform such a well-composed 
Church as the Church of England ? And if any re- 
formation of the name, the situation, or use of the 
Communion-Tal)le were seriously in hand, what man 
of the least discretion, hut would take the magistrate 
along with him ? The hounden duty of sulyects is 
to he content to follow authority, atid not enterprising 
to run before it. For if yon let every minister do 
what he list, s[)eak what he list, alter what he list 
and as oft as he list, upon a gem'ral pretence of a 
good w ork in hand or the piety f)f the times, you 
shall have as many kimis of religions as there be 
parislies, as many sects as ministers, and a church 
miserably torn in pieces with mutability and divci'- 
sity of opinions. 

— ‘ His ('ighth extravagancy is this •, That ha%ing 
confe’Tod with the joinei', Avhich wrought the table 
upon th(> which our Saviour ("hrist celebrated the 
Supjx*r, he liath tlnnul it to 1 h> of a more curious 
composition than we h»ok it for, to wit, ol' <in oval 
form. Which surely is some addle egg, hatched by 
the wind of his f)wn imagination. Nor doth he 
offer to cite any author for it. Nonnus doth seem 
to caU it, indeed, a ‘ circK- 

Ay^ierecrof xi/xAsy 

hut that is in regal’d of the Apostles filling of 
the table, and sitting (as those olive-branches in the 
psalm) I'oitnd about ihc table. And so is the verse 
'to he understood, which Turrecremata calls ‘the 
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verse of the ancient divines,’ and Thomas Aquinas 
‘ the metre-verse 


Hex sedit in arnd turha cindiis duodenuy 
Sc tenet in mnnibus^ sc cihat ipse cibns. 

That is. 

The twelve Apostles in a ring 
Sate at the table with their King; 

^^'ho in his hands himself did bring, 

TJie ibod and feeder being one thing* 


And there was amoriir the aiieient Jews a round 
circular kind of sitlint;' at meat, called in Solomon’s 
Caiiticio/i Ciinticonn/i haviu”- oicos rotun- 

(los. ‘spherical rooms,’ with haiKjuetiii^-heds suitable 
to the place, as that qn'at critic doth dcscril)e them. 
But this oval foiaii is the Doctors own invention; 
and he luii'ht el!alleiii'<‘. il’ not a trium|)ii, yet an 
ovation for th.e same, could it l)e handsomely aeeom- 
modated to the heiuhes. stools, chairs, and other fur- 
niture h(' hatli l.'espoken I'oi' his talile. I’or he stiith, 
‘it was eoinp.Mssed round ahout with beds;’ which how 
it could be about an oval table, liiat held thirteen (or 
more, as some are of ojuuioii) hut that those of either 
end must make loii^ ai sus to r('a( h at their meat, 
and especially to take ilie bread IVom our .Saviour’s 
hand, can newr Ik- cleared without another bout in 
geometry, and as hmg a wrangling ahout spherical, 
as wc have load ilready about angular figures. I'or 
let these feusliiig-couehes be three, as Sealiger, or 
four as Casauhou will have it, y».‘t will it post' 
twenty-four of the neatest gentlemen-ushers ahout 
the court to fit them so ahout an oval table of tliis 
diajneter, hut that some ol' the guests must sufl'er a 
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kind of strappado in their arms, when they reach at 
their victuals. 

‘ The last extravagancy (of more vagrancy than 
any of the rest, as wandering like a gipsy up and 
down his pamj)hlet from one end thereof unto the 
other) is this ; That ho chargeth all this lottoi', Avrit- 
ten to clergymen and them only, to l)C composed 
populo lit placcrct, ‘ to phiase the people.’ vVnd I 
must confess, it is a lu'avy ease, as you lay it. A 
fantastical Vu'ar may not call his Connnunion-Tahlc 
• an Altar’ as the Papists do, nor (iiange it to an 
altar of stone' without the leave of his superior ; hut 
his Oldinary. or this felhtw that looks like an Ordi- 
nary, must check him for his devotion, and all to 
curry favour with the multitude or ‘people.’ Nay, the 
V iear, though (afti'r that fashion oi' the ancient Kings 
of Persia) he hath vnrs planteel in every corner of his 
church, may not hy this doiniiieeving fellow he suf- 
fered to iletermine who can hear him, and w ho not, 
rather than tlu' deaf adder of the parish, the common 
‘people.’ Lastly, this Vicar, heing no dull spectator 
or contemplative piece, hut t' mcliorc Into, a right 
Itlade and oi' the a( tive mold, cannot thw ack these 
rn.s.set-coats as tluiy well de.serve, hut he must he most 
hasi'ly used and exhorted to peiice and charity hy this 
supposed Ordinary, out of e trick ‘ to jilease the 
people.’ 0 (llcrinn iUilcralisshniim! ‘ O letter, fit 
to make litter of.’ for olfering in this sort to pull 
dowoi the sli'cple, and w ind up tlu* ‘ peopU' !’ 'riiere is 
a kind of venom, that makes a man laugh ; and of 
this ojieration is this part of the lihel. Diogenes 
would fain trium|)h upon the ai'ihition of Plato, hut 
doth it with u fur more sw elling ambition. The am- 
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bition of this text had nev^er been blown up with the 
blast of the ‘ pco])lc,’ had it not been for the pride and 
audhtion of tlie eomineinorator. It is a certain ‘judi- 
cioiis divine ’ had an itching desire to he in print, 
and to build a new house upon old ruins, carrying this 
poor letter, hke a pageant of conquered countries, to 
set forth and adorn his triinnj)hal chariot; but for 
whose (no small) indiscretion, I might have said of 
this letter, destined to the perusal of a few church- 
men of one neiglibouiiiood only, as yVristotle once 
said either of his physics, as A.Gellius, or nieta))hy- 
sies, as Plutarch conceives it, that it was ixSiSoixm 
xai y.ri lyj-aoy.nr,, ‘ published and unpublished,’ before 
the edition of this railing panqdilet. 1 bmi'ver the 
man, we conceive to be aimeil at in tliis malicious 
passage, liath bettc'i- reason tlian Dr. (.'oal to know, 
^iiaw. breves ct bij'ausli poinili Jionia/ii amoves, 
‘ how brickie and unlucky a n pose it liath lieen in 
all ag'cs of tJu' world, for a man to stay himsidf u])oit 
the inconstant multitude!’ And yet if he Avore a 
Diocesan (as you seem to make him) he u cre as very 
a mad as oiu; ever escaped Bethlein, if lu; should give 
way to sucii a slight and indiscreet churchman, by 
odd humours and conceits of his own to scaiulaUsc 
the jieople committed unto him. 

At non illc, uilum <jiw te mrnlirh, AcUillcs 

Tails vrnt populo. 

‘ The first Protestants e»f tlu' Reformation (whom 
you falsely pretend to imitate) had a better o[)inion 
of the common people. W’e have proved already, 
and that at large, that the first inducement of Ring 
Edward and his most able Council to remove your 
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Altars, and place Holy Tables, was to root up super- 
stition in the mind of these (by you so much despised) 
common people. And if you bi; (I will not say a 
‘judicious,’ but) any ‘ divine’ at all, how dare your mo- 
ther’s son in such a State as this, in such a Ohurch as 
this, and under such a Prince so beloved as this, speak 
so contemptibly of tliese so many jirovisionary saints 
of God, so many lu'rves and sinews of the State', so 
many arms of the Kinj;' to defend Ids friends and of- 
fend his ('iiendes, as are tiu'se, whom (for want e)f wit) 
you jeerin^ly call ‘ the poor [teojde?’ This is a kind 
of lion, which (the more is the pity) often olfends; but 
is not for all that to be laslu'd In' every man’s whip, 
hut by the rod ol' the princ(! his accustomed goveimor. 
If you have ol)tained a cure of souls over any people, 
you ar(' a poor soul yourself, il’ you conceive them 
thei'cfore to l)e y oui' own. 1 tell you, llu'y are none 
ol' yours ; tlu-y are tlu' King’s, they are (lod’s |)eople- 
If you feed them, they fei'd you, by' those settled 
means which (Jod and the King have provided for 
you : and being of so proud and ige.orant a sjdrit, 
as all youi’ pamphlet s[K'aks you, I’or feai' you should 
despise any admoidtion of ndne, 1 will lesson you in 
this point in the words ol' a National Coimeil: “Be- 
cause thej'c u;e hut too many tiiat carry no fatherly 
affection, but a doiidneering ..pirit, toward the flock 
connuitteii to their diargi'; and, like blralders blown 
up with the wind of arrogancy, conceive their pi'ople 
to be owned by tiiem. and not l)y Ghrist : we would 
have them listen to their Saviour in the twenty'-first 
of John, ‘ If you lov, iiic, feed ray flock,’ Alcas, in- 
^uit, non ' .Mine, goovl Sir, not your flock.’ 

And therefon it is more than a jn'csumptuous vanity 
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to slight your neigliboui’s, as if they were your own, 
when they are none or3ro»u*s, hut (h)(rs people. 

‘ I will conelude this point with the observation 
of a heathen man ; Irasci populo Romano nemo sa~ 
pienter potest. You may (u hen fortune is disposed 
to make some Christmas sports) provx* a great, but 
you shall never j)rove a A\ ise or judicious man, by 
these leers and invectives against the people.’ 
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[l;57o_iG51.] 


InKiO .lONKS was born about the year 157^, 
ill llu* iK'ii;bl)our]ion(l of St. Paul s, liOiuloii, of which 
city liis t'atlu'r, Mr. Ignatius Joru's, by trade a clotli- 
^\oi•ki‘r, was a (iti/cn. At a proper he was 
plac^jd aj>pr(aiti<‘(‘ n itli a joiner, wliost' business rc- 
([uirin^’ some skill in draH'ine,, v*as in that respect 
well >uited to his natural ^(‘nius. He distinf^uished 
hiinscli ('ally by his extraordinary progress in tluf 
art of desioiiiiio', and was jiarticularly notic'cd for his 
skiU in landsi apt', of whic h a specimen still exists at 
Chiswick I louse, 'riiese tale nts recommendcxl him 
to that grc'at patron of all liberal scic'iic-c's, VV illiarn 
Earl of Pc'mbi'oke, at whose expense he visited 
Italy and the p(»litcT parts of Europe*, and upon his 
return home lu* (lertected w hat he had ac^piired by 
diligent application. 

Din ing his rc'sidt'nce abroad, however, his rc^piita- 
tion sprc'ad so extensivid\ , that Christian IV. King 
of Dcminark, sent for him from Vcmiee, wliieh had 
bc?en his ehief residence, utmI w here he had studied 
the works oJ’ Palladio, mid ajipointed him his Archi- 

* Authorities*. General Bio^rapftLal Diclionary^ and Bri- 
Bioo rcijj/i y . 
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tect-GeneraL He had for some time possessed this 
honourable post, when his royal master, whose sister 
Ann had married .1 aim's I., made a ^ isit to England. 
Mr. Jones took this o[)])ortimity of returning in his 
train. Upon his amval,^ tlie Queen appointed hini 
her architect ; and not long afterward he was taken, 
in the same character, into the service of Prince 
Henry, under whom lie discharged his trust with so 
much ability, that he obtained in recompcnce tlie re* 
version of the surveyorsbi[)-general ol’ his Majesty’s 
works. 

Prince Hc‘iiry dying in 1()12, Jones made a second 
visit to Italy, and continued there till bis reversion 
fell to him, improving liimself farther in liis favourite 
art. Upon this occasion, he displayed an uncommon 
degree of generosity. The offi(‘e having through 
extraordinary occasions, in \ \\v time o!‘ his predi'ces- 
sor, contracted a debt to tlu* amount of several thorn 
sand {louiids ; lie not only odered to serve without 
remuneration until tin' encemhrance v/as removed, 
but also j)ersnad(‘d Ins iVllow-ofnei rs, the (\miptruller 
mul Paymaster, to exhibit e((na! disinterestedness, by 
vvliich nu*ans the whole aDcars wcae speedily dis- 
eljarged. 

The King in his jirogrcss in KitiO visiting at W ik 
ton, the seat of the Karl of Pembroke, among otiicr 
subjects introduced an inquiry ab(int Stonehenge ; !* 
Vipon which Mr. Jones, who was well known to have 
examined ancient buildings and ruins abroad, re* 

* Mr. 8c^va^(l says, his first work atUT liis return was tliC 
decoration of tlic inside of the ciniicii of St, Catherine Cre4jf> 
Leadcnhall Street. 

f \ stupendous pile of stones in t)»c neighbourhood of Wil* 
ton, upon Salisbury Plai!!. 
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eeived his Majesty’s eominands to investigate the 
subject. In obedience to the royal order, h(; iinme-* 
diately t(X)k an exact measim'inent of tlie whole, dili- 
gently explor(:‘d tlie foundation in order to trace it’s 
origincal form and aspec t, and after mucli reasoning 
and a (*o[)ious adduction of authorities concluded, that 
it must have lx‘eu originally a Jloinan temple dedi- 
cated to t Veins, the senior o(‘ tlie healluai gods, and 
built after the Tuscan ordcT; jyrobably, between the 
time of Agricola and that of Constantine the Great- 
This at'count he jnvsented to tlie King in In 

the same year, he was ajiiiointc'd one of tlu' Commis- 
sioners for re[)airing St. Paul’s ( ‘athedral in I^ondon. 

I pon the di'atli of James, lie wms continued by 
Charles I. and his (‘oiisort in his old offiees. lie had 
(liaw n the designs for th(‘ jialaec^ of \\ Jiilehall in the 
{ireeeding reign, and that part of it, vhieh is deno- 
minated the IhiiKjueting House, was now carried 
into execution, f 

In i()d.1 an order was issued, requiring him to set 
about tlu' l eparaliou of St. Paul's ; and the work w as 
begun soon ai’terw ard at tlu* eastern end, the tirst 

* being kit extremely imperfect at his death, it was eoni' 
pleted hy iNIr, Webb, at the desire of Dr. Harvey, i\Ir. Sclden, 
and others, and puhlisliod in folio in imdcr tlie title of 

‘ IStonchenge Itestorcd.' It is somewhat singular, that almost 
all the .successive colonists of this island liave been pronounced 
the iounders of Stonehenge. Sainmes claims it for the Phoc- 
niciaiis, Jones and cbh for the Romans, Aubrey for tlie 
hritons, Charlton for the Danes, and bishop Nii:holson for the 
taxons. Then Dr. .Stukeley recommences tlie round, and 
assigns it to Phcenicia. Mr. Webb, it may be remarked, beside 
other works, published also ‘ An Historical Essay, endeavoiir- 

to prove that the language of China is the primitive Ian- 
guiigeJ 

f Ihis was first intended I’ov the reception of foreign embas- 
sadors; and the ceiling was painted, soiue years afterward, by 

VOL. IIL X 
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stone being laid hy Dr. l.aud, ilien Bishop of London, 
and the fourth hy Mr. .Jones. In reality, as he was 
the sole arehitect, so the design and execution of the 
work were entrusted entirely to his care ; and having 
reduced tlic body of it into order and unifoi niity from 
the steeple to tlie western end, h(‘ added a magni- 
ficent porti(^o, '=' a piece of architect m e not to he ])aral- 
Iclled in modern times, llie \vhok‘ w as (‘ri'cted at 
the expense of Charles 1., Avho adorned it also with 
statues oi‘ liis royal latlua* and himself 

AVhile he was raising these noble monuments oi' 
his fame as an ai’cliitec t, he gave' e(|ual proofs of his 
talent with resp(M‘l to the machiiurv canployed in 
inas(jues and intcahides, a s[)e(’ies ol’ c utertaimnents 
at tliat time ( xtremely in vogue. Scw eral of thi M 
rei)reseutatIons ai‘c‘ still extant in thi^ woi'ks ol‘(1iap- 
mail, navenant, l)ani(‘l, and .Jonson.*! d'he suhji'ct 
was cliosen by tlu' jioet, wlio also of course' com- 
posed the s])eec]i(s and tlie songs; lint the invmition 
of the scenes, ornaments, and dressc's w as consigned 

the celebrated llubens. Prints Ironi it, by Sinion (jril>elin, 
appeared in 1721*. "fho late Lord lhirlini;ton published, in JTK), 
a north-west view of the palace, wliere this pavilion appears in 
it’s pnjper place as a part of that palace, in which tlierc is seen 
a noble circular portico, originally suggested probal)ly 
Ntukeh'v supposes) hy that of .Stonclienge. 

* 'J liis portico Mr. Walpole censures, Jis incongruous \olli 
the a)U‘!ent parts rc aaining, and giving additional lieavines.'> to 
his own bad (iotliic. At Wdnche.st.er likewise, by a similar error, 
1 k‘ obtruded a screen in the Koinan or (Irecian taste ii^to the 
middle of the cathedral. He was by no means siiccesslul, in- 
deed, when he attempted Ciothic. 

i* fn Jonson’s iiias(jue ol’ ‘ Judas,’ the first seem* exliibiting 
a iieil, winch blazed and smoked to the roof, probably I’urnishcd 
Milton w Ah the first lunt of his Pandacmonlum ; as he is, tradi- 
tionally, said to have been indebted for it to some theatrical rc- 
presentatic is invented hy Inigo Jones, 
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to Mr. Jones. About the yair 1614, occuiTed a 
quarrel iK'twoen him aiu! Jonson, v. hieli provoked the 
latter to ridicule his associate uiuk'r the character of 
Latitlieni Lisatherhead, a liobby -horse sellei*,’ in his 
comedy of Eartholoinev/ Fair. And t'lie) rupture seems 
only to hav(' Ix en cIoschI with tlu‘ poet’s dcatli : a few 
years beliu'' v.liic'h, in IbJ.'i, with |Vi'olessional irrita- 
bility he wrote a virulent and coaix' satir(\ entitled 
* An l^xpostulalioii w ith luif^o Jones ;’ ^ An F])i^•ratn 
to a Friend;’ tond also a tlinxl, inMii!>ed to * lnify(% 
Marejnis Would-be.’ 

J h( S(‘ sp.reaMiiss ))o\\'('V(‘i\ w(Te not a[>;;ro^'ed at 
court, as wi' learn froiu ti!'‘ iollov-. 5n.i.y pe'is.seo' in a 
lctt(‘r from I lov/c‘11 to Jens</n : " \ Isenrd Vf.n ( insured 
latiJy at court, that you hav(‘ li:.;h’itd tno f'>id upon 
Sir Inii(o. and (Imt ycra \vrii(‘ with a i'»ere\!pM(‘‘s opiill 
(lijjpcd in too laueli ^all, l^xeust' nu\ thsil I ron so 
iV{‘e v.illt you; it is l;(‘eaur<(' ! am yours in no (xan- 
rnon way of fric^ndshi])." He.l ,h>nson utC, jptendiny; 
properly to this liint, his iVie]:(! eidditssed to him a 
sceoud ('pistle'"' inforiniui; Itinn tliat ‘ had lost 

* In conscquciue of tliis second exposl j’ohon, Joison sup- 
pressed liis soliie. It Jins been since I'.owever, iVoin a 

manuscript of tlic late I\Ir. Vertue, and is inseitt'd in tiie edition 
of Ills works puhlislicd in in 7 vols. S\o. tiones, it ap- 

pears, had made smne altemjits in the ])oetical way, (uther in 
the business of mas({uos, or otl>.crwisc ; and tliis intrusit)ii into 
the ))oct^s province had raised the spleen of old hen. (tne 
priueipal stroke of ridievde, indeed, bestowed upon Lanthem 
ron^ists in the title of ‘ Parcel- Poet.’ A copy of verses from 
his pen is published in the ‘ Odcombiau Banquet ’ prell-\ed to 
^ Priyate’s Crudities/ in IGil, 4to, beginning 

* Odd is the Comlfc from whence this Cuck did come, 

TJiat croxti^d in V enice ’gainst the skinless Jews, S:c* 

hut it is not wortli reprinting. 

N 0 
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some gi’oiirid at court by it; the King, who had so 
great a jiidgeriiont in poetry (as in all other tlungy 
else!) not being pleased tlierewilh." 

In the mean time Mr. Jones, tVom tire encourage- 
ment wJiieh he rc'ceivc'd at court, aecjuired a hand- 
some fortinu‘. l>ut it was much imjjaived by losse:^ 
sustained in (OViSeiiuemv cd* his loyalty; tor, as lie 
had shared liis royal masier’s prosperity, so he did 
not slirink from sliaring his mistbrtunes. I'ponthe 
meeting of tJu' Long lkarli;nnent in 1 ()4(), lu^ was 
summoned before the 1 louse of l\u’rs, on a com- 
plaint exliibilt d against him by the parishioners of 
St. {Ji*<\gory’s, for damages do?u" to tlieir church in 
rt'pairing St. I'anTs. '^i'hat chui’ch lunrig extremely 
old, and standing very near to the Gathedral, had 
l)e(‘n tak(Mi down by him, pmsnant to tin* King's 
diredion and an Oi'der of (.’ouncil, in KJol). In 
answer to tljis (‘omplaint, h(' pleach'd the genm’ai 
issue; and. wlum tin* repairs oi‘ the (•athedral were 
complete tl in soinc part of the remaining ma- 

terials vs i*i\‘ I)\ diii'e l ion oi tli(^ 1 lousi* ol Louis 
d( livvnvd to tin* com.j)!; inants toward the relniilding^ 
of tin* edifn e- in eun slion. Tin* prosec’ntion, however. 
Invoh t'd him in no Imeonsidc’rahle e\|K'ns(* ; and as 
lu* was IvOtii a royal; .t and a Homan Latholie, in 
In* [)aid ol.;/. f<a* his double delincjui'iiey. n(»tli 
In*, a!)(l Slone tho statuary and arehitect, as wo 

Ilis tcc iis isurvryM- wus S.v. \(],prr day, with an allo'varc«' 
^)'i \i]l, prr cii/i. for h'/sitlc a cita'k and incitlfnlal 

et‘n>L'.s. 'fliL- loir] of IxT.ihrol.o says, in sonu; MS. NoU's uj)0m 
S tr/]i( ]}cngo restored,’ that “ lie had I0,(X)()/. prr ann. for kcip* 
iiig llio King’s houses in it pair.’’ 'j l.ls is, probably, exaggorated, 
Jones liuilt the noiile front of U'i't on House; and, as VVal|Kde 
conjcctAires, some disagreemenl tool: place upon that occasion 
bctwxcn him and his no])Ie onp'oycr. 
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loan) from WaljXile, buried iLeir joint stock of ready 
money in Scotland ^^ard ; lust an older ha\ ing bi^c ii 
jniblished to eneonraj^e the eonnniniicaters of snch 
concealments, and four [nn-sons b(*inii;* privy to this 
transaction, it was taten np, and re-ijiterred in 
Lambeth Marsli. 

l^pon tlie Ilestoration, Jones v/jis contiiuied in his 
post l)y (diaries [|. ]>ut it was then only an empty 
title, nor did lu‘ survives Ion*;* enoiiL';h to rend(*r it 
productive. i\lislbrtun(‘s and a^X' put a |)eriod to his 
life at Sonu'rsct 1 Ious(\, July 21, H)51 ; and he was 
buried in the chiinL of vSt. lieiirudV, Paul's W'harf 
The mornmnail, ererted to his memory, perished in 
tlie fire of London. 

lnii»'o Jones was not only th(‘ in’cati^st of Pm^iish 
arcliit(‘cts. but llu' most (‘miiu nt ol‘ his profession at 
tliat linu' in Europe'. 1 fe is ^'eiU'rally sliled " the 
hritisli \ itruvius*/ and Mr. \\ (‘bln who kiu'w him 
well and was bis ludr, asserts that his abilitu's in all 
human seiemx's surpassed most of bis a/^v. He liad 
a familiar lvimwU‘di;(‘ oi’ luatlKauaties, ami [lartieu- 
laiiy I'xcelhxl in ^t ometry. Xcatlu r w as be uiiac- 
quaintcxl with the two leanu d lan^iia^ts, (inx'k am! 
1-iatiii : and Sir Aiillionv \ andyke used to observe 
of him, lliat " in desic;niu”' with iiis pen lie was not to 
he (‘(lualled by any i^reat mast(’rs ()t‘ bis lime for the 
boldness, softness, sw eetiu'ss, and sunau ss of his 
tommies.’ Ainoiii;’ tlie prim ipal works of this i^real 
master are the following: 


* A collection of tliem engraved by ^Ir. Kent in 2 vols. 
lolio, in 1727, and sonic smailcr designs in 171 L Otliers were 
published by Mr. Waie, in 17 til, in (|Uiirto: and a copy of Pal- 
ladio’s Architecture, with MSS. notes by Jone<, is in the library 
Worcester College, Oxford, 
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The Banqueting' House, Whitehall: Barber s Hall, 
in iMonk'.vell-stret't, [amdon : "riie Nc'vv Buildings 
fronting the gardens, at Somerset House: The 
churdi and j)iazza of (\>vent (iardiai : Tineoln’s 
Inn Fields. This line square was oiiginiilly laid out 
by the masterly hand of Inigo ; and it is said, that 
the sides of it are the exact measure' of tlu' great 
pyramid of Eq'V{)t. It was intendt'd to liave been 
completed in an imirorm stik': Inal iheie w< re not a 
sufficient mimhiT ol‘ peo[)le of taste to areojojae-^i so 
vast a M'ork. Tiu* nc'W Quadiangk* l i' ‘‘ i. .Mihn\> 
Collects Oxford: the (Jneen's (’h.rtpe!. ^t. .hnness: 
Shaftesbury House, late tin* loing-ln llo^^pita? ii? 
Aldersgate Street : the garden-front of \\ iU(ni I louse, 
with some oihvv parts of thiit no!)le ( dihee: tla' 
Queen’s House at ( iri tmu ieh : the (vi’ang*' in I !amj)- 
sliiro, the si ai of the Fail ol‘ Northlngton: ( ’aslan- 
bnry, in 1 lei tfordd lire : (iumK i’sImry, near Bri'nt- 
ford. Middlesex: (’olediilk Berks: (\>!)liam lia!!, 
Rout, cVc. \c. 


^ This lias, reccutiv, been dcstroycil by tire. 
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TITS rclclirated jiliysician was the eldest son ot' 
Thomas Ilarv(‘y, a p'litlonian of Folkstone in Kent, 
at Yl)ich plaec' li(‘ was horn April 1, loTS.f At t(‘i) 
y(‘ars of a^cL lu‘ was stmt to tla^ (Tvaininar School, 
('ant(a*I)nry ; wlu iicc, in ^lay ho n inovcd to 

Cains (’.illo^c, ( ’amhrid^'c. After s[H‘ndinij;‘ six years 
in th{‘ study of Ionic* and natural ])l)ilosophv, as a 
proper foundation for tliat of physir, he travelled 
aln’oad; attended at Padua the lectures of Fahricius 
ot A(ajuap('iidcnt(‘ on anatomw of Minadons on medi- 
cal jihaianacy, aiul of ( ’asseriiis on cliinirnxay : and, 
liavinn' taken under those* distiiinuished |)i’olcssors the 
ileG;ree of M. 1) at t w mity-fiaii’. returned to his 
native ('ountrv, and «;raduatint;- at his own Univer- 
sity, innnediatc ly coinuR'iKa'd pinctice in Fondon. In 
his tlnrtic'th yc’ar, lu* was ' hoseu a hVllow' of the 
Collc^afc of Physiciims. and soon cofte rw ard w as eh'cted 
I^l^ysician to Si. Uartholomcw k 1 losj)ital. 

In Kilo, he was appointed to riaul tlu* anatomy 

^ Authoiutfks. Brilitiniica, British Biogra- 

V^^lh ‘'ncl lliu I ife prefixed to his Vforks in 1766 by Dr. 

Fuurence. 

I Chalmers says, ‘ April % 1569;’ wliieh makes his age at his 
<leath eighty-eight. 
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and chiruro’ery-lednres founded by Luinley and Cald*. 
wall. And it u as pro!)ahly upon this occasion, that 
lie first proposed liis sentiments concerning*’ the office 
of the Heart, and the (firculation of the* Blood, bor, 
in an anatoinical treatise drawn ii[) about that time, 
and still extant in his on n Iiand-writinj;', the chid 
jiriiiciples of his 4;Teat discovery are to be found. In 
his first lectures, however, he only hinted his senti- 
ments upon the subject: but ulien he had subse- 
quently, with a decree of patience and caution 
])eculiarly charact('ris(ic of sound jihilosojihy, I'X- 
amined his hypothesis mon^ thoroughly, and con- 
firmed it by luinK'rous and r(*peated experiments, he 
in published at hVanlvllat (for tlu* sake of more 

jironi})! diniisinii oven’ tlu ( 'ontiiu nt) his ‘ E.icrcitdlio 
Anaioinica dc Mold Cordis ci S(uiij;uhns in .hdnna- 
lihiis.^ Of this book, w hether v considtu* the ini- 
portaiuv of it's subjc‘(‘t, t!u‘ ('U*anu‘ss of it's nu lhod, 
or the strengtii of it's reasonini*’, \\ v may truly assert, 
that there is sc'arcc'ly any tri'atisi' on a similar topic 
to be coinpajed with it."' 

The discoviry was of th(' hi^luc^t im[)ortaiK‘e iii 
the whole art of physic. But it uas not oidy the 
destroyer of the llydi’a, who * found (‘iivy only to 
be subdu(‘d by d(‘ath.’ No man, who has at any 
time attained eminc iice, has escaped the attacks of 
that malie;nant fund Imiirovements in arts or 

It liad n double dedication; to (’liarici I., and to the 
(h)ilegc ol’ Phy-^iciuns. In the latter he ol)^>ervcJ•, that ‘ hc 
had frequently before in Jus Anatomical l,ecturcs declared lu^' 
new opinion concerning the motion and us(^ of the Heart and the 
Ch'rcul.'itirai of* the P>Ioo(l, anti for above nineyear^i had coiifinucd 
and illustrated it before the (’ollegc by reasons and arguiuciUs 
grounded upon ocular demonstration, and defended it from tbtt 
objections of tlie most skilful auatomi>ts.* 
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sciences have, i>eiierallv, been vievvxnl ith a jealous 
eye by ibe l)ulk of their prolessors: and accordingly 
this new theory brought upon it s author many hosti- 
lities, even among the members of his own profes- 
sion. '^J'lieir ^several attempts tci ri'liite it were, indeed, 
without success : but some of his antagonists seem 
to liave been mean enough to ( iideavour to obstruct 
liiin in his [U’ivate practic e' ; for 1 h' coin[)lain(xl, it 
a]>pears, to one of liis IViends,^'* that he w as mueh 
less fnMjuently (ailed to visit the si<‘k, al‘t(T lie had 
puhlislu'd liis book. 

His adversaries may b(‘ divided into two large 
classi's : ol' w hieli oni' (uuh'avoiired to jirove his hypo- 
thesis false; while tlu' other, admittingit to be woU- 
f()un(l(‘(l, assc'rted that lu' was not it's oiyginal dis- 
roveria*. Among his c‘arliest opponiaits, jFanylius 
l^irisamis, a \ endian, w asanswiaed by Sir (ieorge 
l>it,f betw een w hom andl lai vi'y subsisted a great 
friendsliip, in liis * ytpologia pro Siuigiiuiis Cir- 
oulaiU)Hi\ 'Fcj the attack of Kiolanus a bVench 
aiiatonii>t, w iio sent him his ‘ K)icliiridw)i Anato- 
rtucian^" he himsdf replic'd, in his * hlvcrcilationcs 
Analoiniccc Dioe dc ('ircidatioNr Sanguinis, ad J. 
.Riola)U()}i ,/• Filiunu" 

Of the sec'oiid division, \ amk r lauden l tcok eon- 

This Letter is preserved in a IMS. extant in the Library of 
tile Uoyal Society , entitled * Memoirs of several Ucinarks in 
the County of Wilts, tVc. by Mr. John Aubrey, IL S. S, 10S5.* 

I This gentleman, ol‘a Dutch rumlly, nas bora at Saiuhvich, 
studied at Padua, beeame President of die College ot Physi- 
cians, and was knighted by diaries JL 

I lie published an edition of Ilipjioerati s about the middle 
ot the seventeenth century. In later days, Dr. William Hunter 
Bcems to have stood alone in his attempl to depreciate llarvey^s 
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■siderable pains to prove, that it was known to Hip- 
pocrates : some again contended, that it Itelonged to 
Galen:* others claimed it for IMichaol S<'rvetus; and 
a fourth set for Colnmlnis, an anatomist ; while Bayk' 
confidently affirmed, vith a copaous adduction of 
quotations, that it was known to Cmsalpimis.f The 

merit. See the * Two Introduct ory Lectures to liis last Course,’ 
4 to., 1784. 

* This was chicriy done by Priinirosius, a Frenchman of Seot- 
tish extraction, and a pupil of Uiolanus; as he himself asserted. 
yvfJbieL^ixuqy ingenii scilicet excrccndl causa ! Of him, Iiowever, 
Har vey disdained to take any notice, i^lempius, a Professor of 
Louvain, more candid than dealers in contniversy usually arc, 
after convicting himself by his own experiments, hecainu a cou- 
vert to hisS opponent. 

f It has been clearly sliown by Dr. I'reind, in his * History 
of Physic,’ as well as by others, that the passages cited in no 
respect answer the purpose for whicli they wore jiroduciMl. 
To Nemesius Pishop of lanissa likewise, who wrote a Treatise 
concerning ^ the Nature ot‘ Man’ near the end of tluj fourth 
century, his Oxford editor ascriln's tlic discovery, not only oi 
the system of tlie bile (whicli Sylvitis de la Poeg with so nnuh 
I’anit}^ arrogated to liimsell*) hut also of the ('irculation ofliie 
Blood: hut I'reiiul after producing the passagi* refiMTcil to, 
expressly alfirnis, that this venerable uriter bad no idea of ii 
wliatever. H(' admits, indeed, that Chilumhu.s most clearly (and 
much more fully than his coutemporary Servetiis) shows, how by 
the contraction and dilatation ol* tlie heart and tin* niechuiiisui 
of it’s vessels the lilood circulates through the lung.s from the 
Cava to the Aorta, and tlience into all the part.s of the body ; hot 
he proves, farther, th t tliongh an excellent anatomist, he did 
not in the least comprehend tlie communication between the 
arteries and the veins: for ‘‘ beside that ho a^.^igns thecanying 
of vital spirits only to the arteries, in another discourse he l<'Iis 
us, that the vcin.s convey the blood from th.e liver to all the 
parts of tlie body!” “ C;e.salpinus, it is true, drops the word 
Anastomosis (copying pcriiaps from Servetus, Dc Tcinitate, T., 
whose word it is), by which ho .«ti|>poscs the native heat may 
pasi firorn the arteries to the veins ; but this in the time of sleep 
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honour of the discovery was, also, attributed to the 


only : and from the sentence immediately following it Is plain, 
that he had no notion of the circular progress of the blood; for 
he makes it only move like an ‘ hhiripus,’ the very word he uses, 
in a sort of undulating motion iVoni one extremity of the vessel 
to the other, which is in fact the precise idea Hippocrates him- 
seh’ had of it ; and Ac(|uapendcnte, in direct terms, describes 
the blood as circulating by way of flux ami rellux in tlie arteries. 
Were we, indeed, to reason Ironi what th.ese writers say con- 
cerning tlie Circulation of the Ihood, both through the lieart 
and tlirough the lungs into the Aorta, the eonchision would 
demonstrably he, iliat tlie blood wlindi goes into the Aorta mus-t 
retnni hae’k into the (kiva: el>e how eoidd the constant current, 
wliieli by tlu.ir own account runs tlirough the heart and lungs, 
Ik; maintained? Ihit it is as demonstrable, that they did not 
pereeivi; this ('onsetjuenee, timngli naturally and necessarily 
(ollo\ving irom their own priuciph-s. Xeitlier is this so much to 
he V, at: for it was as possible that Columbus and Ctcsal- 
j)iniis >.lnnt!d go so far and no iartlnag as thiit ACi[uapendente 
^!a)uld di.vtMXt'T and diatcriiie tin* valves oi’ the vt in>, iind yet he 
at {lie same lim.e ignorant o! the tnu; u.se ot them! 'To this dis- 
coviny, h(*v, vo-r, oi' his giee.t ma.-ter llarve\ hinrseil' ingemiously 
atirilniied the r. t gliin|.'-,- w :;ieh In* heal of ins own : and thus 
V. as he enabh ti ^:) extend ;hc ih'-ory of tin' eireuhuion, Avhich, 
i’s far at) r.datt ;1 tlie 1 ran- nh-,.sii)o ot’ the blood throngh the 
lungs, was previi)U;dy known by man;-, to the w!K>le of tlio 
sysieni. 

IServetus, who>e fi.iii hook on the 'I'vinity lias bt'en alluded to 
above, for the )evi!pt‘su ot' illustrating this dark and diHiciilt suh' 
jeet, observes: “ ,^y>'irllus i/i ntrordls vrulriculo snuin 

ongniem liabri^ jurin:! tnuMnd' (td goa rnl 

one,)}, K.st ypD'ilny. fc.in/s r -loriy vi ('IdfjoraliiSjJ/avo colo)'t', 
poic iiictj lit sif rpKisi ex pnriurc yaieuiinc luci ns viipor^ siibsLr.it him 
in yc conlinenii (ifjud'y n'erisy rl i-^n, is. Goicridur cx ficlx in pul- 
nuinihus mixtionr inspiniff ^fcriy cir^n ehi^ urulo snhtih sitn'^^uinCj 
fjuci,} drxirr vnii rii lilns cordiy shiistrn continuniciti , hd anton com-- 
^nnnicalio Jure no)i po juirivtcin co' iliy inidinn/y iil ridih* cirdiinr: 
sed mnpptii aiiificio it hwtro cordis vrnfncu/oy Inngo per pu/mnnes 
ductuy (pdiiatur sanp^ms snhiihsy o i nlmirmhus oricpaniiury fi-tix'iis 
^Jicitury eld Arlcriu^d a I Arlcriam Vaiosinnlran^'iinditur ; 
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celebrated Fathei’ Paul.* 'Phis was occasioned by the 
following incident : tlio Venetian einbass.'idor in Eng- 
land, l)eing’>prcsented by Dr. Harvey witli his inami- 
script work on the Circulation of the lilood, upon 
bis return to Venice lent it to that illustrious .h'suit, 
who transcribed from it’s pages tin* most remarkable 
particulars : and his papc'rs, after his death falling 
into the hands of less enlightened executors, gave 
rise to the report. But 1 larvcy recei% cd letters from 


dcinde id ipsa Arteria W uosannpirato (irrc vdiscclnr^ <i cx^piraliom 
a^fidip^ine rcpurgntitry nt(/uc ita landctu per dia.stolcn atlrahitur^ 
aptnsupcilcx nf fiat .^piriin.s He then proceeds to establish 

the transinis.'^ion of tiic blood from the right to the left ventricle 
through the lungs, But as he assign.s no cause for the propul- 
sion of the blood into the Arlcria Vniosa^ .says nothing aiiout the 
muscular power of the heart in that function, is silent about tlie 
oflicc of the valves which prevent it’s return, and alleges no other 
reasons for believing tliat it is transmitted tlirougli the lungs (for 
lie docs not attempt to prove the eonnuunication of the Venn. 
Artcriosa with the Arteria J’iitoxi) exeept that more blood passes 
to the lungs from the lu'urt tlnin is necessary for their especial 
support, liis statements a.ppear to partake the nature less of 
a demonstration than of a dream. Me even places with Ciah n 
(and in this he was supported by CoiiimhiLs, whose system of 
anatomy made it’s ajipearance at \ enice in l.joM) iJic source of the 
blood in the liver ! In some respects, however, Columbus (by a 
sort of lucky casualty) was more correct; thougli he also denied 
tlie muscular character of the heart, and stated no experiment 
to establish the connexion of the Vena Arfrrinsa with llie Arteria 
Venosa. But some time afterward we tind Ckesalpinus treading 
very nearly in the same . tejis, and e(|ually ignorant of the causes 
of the motion of the blood, and equally destitute ol’ experiments 
to prove it’s tran.smi.s.‘'ion through the lungs from the right to ttie 
left ventricle of the heart. 

* Of this opinion, Honorat us Faber professed liimself to be 
tlic author; alleging that ‘ Sarpi, being already too nuicli sus- 
pected of heterodoxy, durst not make his liypothcsis public 
from his apprcliensions of the Inquisition.’ 
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Fra. Fulffentio, tlie most intimate friend of Father 
Paul, which placed his right beyond a doubt. Upon 
tlie whole, we may cxniclude in the words of Dr. 
Freind, ‘‘ As this great discovery was entirely owing 
to our countryman, so be has t'xplnined it with all 
the clean) (‘ss i magi nabl(' ; and tbongh much has been 
written upon that subjec t, I may venture to say, his 
own book is the shortest, the plainest, arid the most 
convincing ol* any ; ns wc may be satisfied, if wq 
look into the many aj)ologies written in defence of 
the Circulation.'’ 

Iji h tiers were grante d by James I., per- 

mitting Dr. 1 laivey to attend his Majesty as the 
Pliysic ians in Ordinary did, with a jmnnise that he 
slioiild sn< (H^’d to tliat offic e upon the lirst vacanc:y. 
He was snhs(‘(juently, in appointed Physkaan 

to Cliaih s I. Uhus w as he compensated for the re- 
luctance , witli whicli his theoiy was admitted, by 
tli(‘ favourahh' regal’d ol‘ his Sovereigns. Cliarles in 
partic’ulai’, w lio bad a taste' tor the cririosities of 
seience as well as of art, usc'd rrc‘(|uently witli his 
eourtic'rs to witnc'ss I larvc'v's expe riments and dis- 
scetions ; and, by rurnishing him with a ninnlier of 
birds in diffi'rc'nt stages of gc'stati >n. c'ssentially aided 
his incjuiries. J le, likewise*, noniinatc'd him to ac- 
conijiany tlie young Duke of Lenox f on his travels: 


* Upon the diycevory it.-elf, and it’s importance in medicine 
(whicli IVeinil proceeds largely to discuss) Cirauger simply 
observes, tliat “ it is pcrliaps impossible to define health and 
sickness in fewer worils, than that the one is a free, and the 
other an obstructed circulation.” 

t Upon this occasion, the- Trustees of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital permitted him to appoint Dr. Smitu Ins deputy. On 
his return, as his duty to the King n’ciuired his frequent absence, 
Hr. Andrews w^as elected in his place, but he still continued to 
^‘^ceive his stipend as before 
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and it is probable, that he injoiiiod his attendance 
upon himself on his journey to S(!otland in 1633, as 
Harvey has from his own view ^ivon a most lively 
descri])tion of that f>Teat resort of sea-fowl, the Bass 
Island. At the Invaking' out of the civil war, he 
remained attaclied both l)y office and affection to 
Charles 1.; and, after tl]e battle of lul^v-llill, pro- 
ceeded with the rest of the household to Oxford. 
He was there iiKorporated M. 1)., in 1642; and three 
years afterward, created by the Kind's numdate 
Warden of INli rton College, in tlie room of Dr. 
Nathaniel Bnait, w ho deserting’ tlu* royal party had 
taki.’Ti the Covenant, and lc‘fl the Cnivcnsiiy : but, 
upon tli(" surrender of that city in 1646 to tlu* parlia- 
mentary foixvs, ln‘ rclin(|uished his oflic(' to bis - 
decessor, and passc'd his time privately in the n(‘i‘ 4 h- 
bourhood of the nietroj)olis. ' * 

In 1651, at LuTs re(jU('^t, Ire piddislu'd his ^ Ej- 
ercitatlinics dc ( iincratiouc An'DiHil'niVi : (julbu^ 
accediint (jiurdton dc Earln-, ilc jMcjnhrdnis ac Hu- 
moribus Idcri, et dc CoiccpUonc.^ This valuable 
work, of which the general inler( !ice is. the imiv(*TOiI 
prevahmee of oval ^'cneration, w as ic ndmvd less pi i- 
fect by tlu* ahslraclion of >ojik‘ of his papens. Lor, 
though he had p(“rmir-?'ion to attend the Kiiii^’ upon 
Ins havinjL;* W hildiall, his house iu Lojidou during' 
his ahsc‘!)ce was plundered of it's i’nrnilurc' ; and his 
‘ Advcryar’ui^ wiUi a mmdu r of anatomieal (observa- 
tions es))eei[dly r( spa^et in*^’ the ^'OK'nitinn of ioM cts, 
to his deej) conceiii and the hejivyy !os> of j)o>terity 
irreeove rahly [k lished. 

Dr. Uarvty luul the ha])piHess to see his .i;reat 

Lad a villa Limsolfat Lanihctli, and one r)f Ids brotli^J'^ 

wlioin were Turkey merchants) resided chicly ai 
house near hchinond. ^ 
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doctrine genei alJy received. And, in 1653, a statue 
was erected to his Jioiiour hy the College of Physi- 
cians ; inscril)ed 


(•■IJULIELMO IIARVEIO 

Viro monnmcniis suis immortnli 
Hoc insitper Collegium Medicorum Londinensc 
Pnsuit 

(Ini culm Sangiuni Motuvi 
ul et 

Animnlihus Orium dcdil yncruit esst 
Stator Perjjfiuus. 

Two years arterwanK on liie resij^iiatioii of Dr, 
IViijeaii, li(' was (liiriiig’ his ahscia’c* cliosen their 
President; an offici' lin\vev(‘r which, upon account of 
his iu>'(' and w ojiknoss, hi' (ii'cliiu'd to accept. As he 
had no ( hildicau he sidtkal h.is [nthcrnal inheritance 
upon llieni. 1 \v laid llircc years before built them 
in tlK‘ir owai i>'arde?i a room Tor tlu ir meetings, ami 
a library or nuistuie. lilk'd with choice l)ooks and 
chirurg'ical iieslrnini mts ; and, in iGoG, lie {ireseiited 
to them the de( ds ol’ r.is patrimonial ( slate of 56A 
per an:s lb' was tlien jiii'scnt at the first f'ast 
iaslituled by iiimseif to he eoiiliniicd annually with 
a (‘oium#moration-speecii in i.atin, in liononr of tlie 
i)eiU'[aclors oi' tin C’olk'gx'. Alter having endured 
many inliriniiies for s(‘veral years, he died ,luiie 3, 
1()57, at the advanced age ot' inghty, and was im 
terred in the chajnd of llcmpstcd helonging to the 
chnnh ol‘ ( hvat Samlord in Essex, where a moni>- 
nicut w ith the follow ing iucription was erected to his 
aieniory 

* It ha.s been reported, that finding himself deprived of his 
lie drank ii glass of opium, and ex})iriiil soon alterward : 
tlie traiKjuillity and i^ell’-possesiion, with which he encouii- 

7 
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r.UlLIKLMUS IIAIIVEIUS 

Cui tam colendo noniini assurgunt oinnes Academiie, 

Qui diurnum Sanguinis rvTotiiin post tot annoruiu 
Millia primus invcnit 
Orbi salutcm sibi ininiortalitatcni 
consccutus 

Qui Orturn ct Gencrationem Aninialium solus omnium 
ii psoiidophilosopbia liberavit 
cui debct 

Quod sibi innotuit luimanuni genus sei[)sam Medidna 
Seren. Majest. dacobo et Carolo Britannoruiu Monarebi* 
Archiatcr et clarissinuis 

' Colleg. ?Jed. Lond. Anatoines et ('liirurgbe Professor 
Assiduus et Felicissimus 
Quibus illustrem construxit i>il)Iiothccam 
Suoqiic dotavit et ditavit patrimonio 
'randem 

^ Post triumpliales 
Conteniplando sanando inveniendo 
sudores 

V'arlas donn foriscjue statuas (piiini totuin circuit 
Microcosnuun ^K dieinx Doctor ae Arcdicormn 
Improlcs obdorudvit 

III Jun. Ann. Salutis MDC’l.VHI /Ft. LXXV 
annoruni et fainie satur 
lit surgemus. 

Dr. Harvey w as not t/nly eminently learng/tl in thr 
seienees more immetiiatelv eonncct(xl witli Itis pro* 
fes.^ion, hut well versed also in other Iwanehes ot‘ liter- 
atnrt*. He? w as dt tqdy read in ancient and modern 

tered dcatb, seem ufficientiv to refute this calumny. Fntius 
himself says, Fessu Ifnidcrn JrdCttMpir sniecliite Juneri suo pvcr 
pi)tr/7WSy rrrnmf/>!r alinnim o/unitnn pulsuum ;.iwrnm 

rhijlhmo^i cxpl(,raf)(il ; uL (pu \'(il(nis(picvit(C exordia^ cjimlnU' 
que pro^rc.ssi(<:, a/ins dtjnds.d’i, ip.^rmrf jam. daua.sceiis martts 
India nddnrcrrt. Fandcnitjur nclopr.\ 'n)Hfm aninim nnensiis dic^ 
qui iertiifs pratrriti rnerms e ra!, ocadmo ui/c placidiashm 
mortaJUuiem exult ^ JatKjue nccesFilatern impievit. 
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history ; and \vJien he Avas Avearic^d Avith too dose an 
attention to the study of nature, lio Avould relax his 
mind by discoursing’ Avith liis friends on j>o]itical sub- 
jects, and tile state of [lublie affaiT S. lie took great 
pleasure In perusing some <if the anehnit poets, and 
csjiecially XMrgil, Avith Avliose Avmks li(‘ a\ as exceed- 
ingly delighted,* lie Avas laboriously studious, re- 
gular, and A’irtuous in his life, and hud a stror.g sense 
of religion. In his familiar eonv'asatieT?, there was 
a mixture of gravity and ehi'ei fulni'ss : he expressed 
himself with great perspicuity, and vvilh inudi grace 
and dignity; and he Avas einintmt for his candor and 
moderation, lie luner endeavoured to detract from 
the merit of oth(*r men ; Init appeared always to 
think, that tlieir virtiu's were to be iniitat(Hl, and not 
envi('d; and in the controversy, wliieh was occa- 
sioned hy liis dis(’overy of the (’irt ulation, he seemed 
much more solicitous to discoAcr truth, than to obtain 
lame. In the latter ]>art of his life, tliough always 
extrenKly t^anperi t(\, he was lu*iivily afllic^ted Avith 
the gou^ He married the davighter of Launcelot 
Browms INI. 1)., in l()()4, hut had no children l;y her. 
in his testamcjiiaiy anangenumt, lu' he(|iK\athed the 
principal jiart of his lemaining c-talc* to his brother, 
Llial) 1 Jarvey ; his j)ersonal property, distrihutively, 
to his oilier n lations; and liis books to the College. 

Of bis remaining A', ritings, llu rt' Ikiac been printed 
an ‘ A<‘eount ol‘ the l)iss(\*lion of Old Parr,’ and 
some Epistles lo tiireigu pliysieians. The editions of 
his treatises on the (Circulation, and on Cencration, 
are very numerous. 

* ‘Mle would sorictimes throw him down upon the table, 
mid say ‘ He had a devil/ (Templk, Of Poetry.) 

VOL. III. (j 
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A correct edition of his works, in quarto, was 
published by the College of Physicians in 1766, with 
a Life of him drawm up by the pen of Dr. liaurence.* 
From this Volume (of which tlie Latinity, always 
clear and flowing, l)ecomes occasionally eloquent, 
wherever the subject admits of oniament) is tran- 
scribed, as at once a specimen of his stile, and a nar- 
rative of a very e>;traor<iinary case in chirurgery, the 
subjoined Extract. 


— ‘ Circuit um Sanguinis adjnirabilcm,a me jam- 
pridnn inventum, video propemodiint omnibus pla- 
cuisse ; nee ab aliquo quidpiam h a ctenus object inn 
esse, quod rcspon.sum magnopcrc mcrealur : qua- 
propter, si Circuit us illius causas et utilitates ad- 
didero, aliaquc Sanguinis arcana exposuern ; quan- 
toperh scilicet mortalium f elicit atis intersit, anima- 
que paritcr ac corpori conducat, ut probd victiis 
ratione Sanguincm puruni ac nitidum conserverd ; 

* I cannot witlihokl iroin the classical reader the conclusion 
of this elegant piece of biography : Quit/ de Causa rcrum omnium 
Efficiente Prhiia censuey/t. ntnn Harvcii pietas witiima prcrtereinula 
esty ijnantd vencraUonc atque adniiratioyie Supremmn hunc sus‘ 
pexeriiy non uno hjco xerbis gravissitnis prqftteiur. Cunctn Dci 
Omnipotenfis yyianu ftv. iay cjasdemque proxddttitia conservatUy died; 
nec tamcti lege geiic^'diy sed Ninnine per utiiversam rerutn natioam 
infuso res singntas administrari. Sec verctury ut minulus illc tipud 
Ciceroncyn p/iilosophusy Divmum Majesiatein ad ajnnn foymucdrum- 
que perjectioneyn deducere : siquidem Deus jMaxiyniis Omnipotens* 
que in rebus rtihiimis, qiue non sine singulari providentid atque 
Mopientia Jhmty efarissime conspivitnr, Cuncla anwiallay Patre 
atque Creature Deo preesenfe facta dieity ncc quidiiuam sine Nu^ 
i posse putat : nihil a philosophoy nihil ah kuniint' Chris- 
ty de his rebus aut gravius aul verius did potest, 

5 
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crediderim sanb me mn magis mvam quam utilem 
gratamque operam philosophis medicisque prastitu- 
rum ; nec sententiam hanc tarn improbabilem ct ab~ 
surdam cuiqiiam alqae olim Aristoteli visum iri : 
Sanguinem nempc, instar laris familiarise esse ani- 
mam ipsam in corpore, reluti Critics olirn aliique 
arbitrabantiir ; existiinantcs, sentire maxiiiie pro- 
prium esse atiiinas atque hoc incssc proj)ter Siingui- 
nis natiiram. Alii verb id animam esse statuebant, 
<|uod sud natura vim inovcndi ohtinc'rot ; iil 'Thales, 
Diogenes, Heraclitus, Alcmaon, aliique. 

‘ Utrumque autcm, sensum scilicet et motum, 
Sanguini inesse, plurimis indiciis fit conspicuum: 
etinmsi Aristoteles id negaverit. Plnimverh, si is 
vcritate coactus fateatur ‘ inesse ovn, ctiam subven- 
tmieo, animam; et in genii uru ac sanguine reperiri 
divinuin quid, lospoiideiis clomeiito stcllarum ; esse- 
quc omnipotentis Creatoris vicarium si neoterici 
quidani tcre dicant, ‘ animalium semen coitu cmissum 
esse animal u in quidni pari rationc ajfirmemus ani- 
mam esse in Sanguine ; cumque hie primb ingenere- 
lur, nutriatur, ct moreatur, e.t' eodem quoqne ani- 
mam primum cxcitari et igncscere? Certb Sanguis 
est, in quo vegetativic cl scnsitivee operationes 
primd elucent ; cui color, primarium ct imniediatum 
animal instrumentum, innascitur ; qui corporis 
anitnaque commune vinculum cst ; ct quo vchiculo 
anima omnibus totius corporis partibus infuit. 

‘ Prcelcrca, cum tarn ardua sit, at nuper vidi- 
mus, geniturec coutemplatio : qnomodo, nempc ab 
ilia, cum proxidentiu , arte, ct intelleclu divino, 
corporis fabrica exstrualur : cur non a’quo jure 
Sanguinis naturani cximiam suspiciamus, idemque 
de eo quod de semine cog it cm us ; precsertim, cum 
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gcnitura ipsa^ ut dc ovo constat, a sanguine Jiat ; 
totumquc corpus indc, tanquam a parte genitali, 
non modo orlgincjji suani ducerc, scd ctiam conser^ 
\?ari vidcatur. 

‘ Atquc hac quidem obiter super ed re diximus ; 
dc eddern alibi ubcriiis et accurathis disceptaturi. 
Neque hic disputandum censes, Utrum pai^iis defi^ 
nitio ISanguini propria conveniat? quod quidam 
7ieg((>it, bis maxima argumentis persuasi, quia non 
sentit, at quia in singulas corporis pai'tes h^flait^ 
ut aliment urn Us prastet idoncum. Ego ^xro 7ion 
pauca circa gemcrationis jnodiiin inceni, quihu^ 
7 notus Us, qucc philosophi ct incdici vulgb rel aiunt 
xel negant, contrariiirn slatuain. Id nunc solum 
dicam ; licet co7iccdamus Sanguinein non sentire, 
hide lumen non scquiiur cum non esse corporis sen- 
sitii'i partem, camque preccipuam. Neque cnlm 
ctrehrum, medulla spinalis, aut crystalUnus vilrc* 
usque oculi humor qiUdquam sen tin til ; cas I a men cor- 
poris partes esse, philosophi rncdicique omnes hodk 
uno ore conjitentur. Aristoteles aut cm Sangiih^m 
inter partes similarcs rcccnsuit : et Jlippocriitcs 
ctiam, dam corpus animalc ex parlibus conlinenlr 
bus, content is, ct impel inn Jacientibus consiitud, 
iSanguineni ncccssari) inter conic ntas agnovit. 

^ Verhm hde dc re pUnius agetur, cum dc parte, 
quid sit, ct quot modis dicatur, disccptabi/mis. 
Intcrea tempr. Us experimentum hoc admirabilCi 
unde cor ipsum, membrum scilicet principalissnniivu 
insensibile appareat, non reticebimus. 

‘ j\ obi/issimus adolcsccns et illustrissimi Viceco*; 
mills dc Montegomcro in Jlibcrnid Jilius prirno* 
genitus, cum adhuc pucr asset, ingens ex insperat^ 
nactus est injortunium, cost arum nenipe siiu^ 
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tri latcris fracturam. ylbsccssus stippuratus mag- 
nam tabi quantitalan proj'udit, sanie&que diu ('cavi- 
tate ampUsstnui manavit ; uti ipse mihi^ aUi(]i<e qid 
aderant Jidc digni, uarnirunt. Is, circa annum 
atatis succ decimum octavum aut decimum nonuniy 
per Galliam et Italiam peregrinabalur, indcijue 
Londinum appulit. Interca verb peramplum hiatum 
in pectore apcrtim gestahat ; adeo iit pulmones, uti 
crediturn est, in eo cerncrc (xc tungere liceret. Id 
cum Screnisswio Regi Carolo ecu miraculnvi nunci- 
aretur, me statixn, at quid rei csset perspicerem, 
ad adolescentem misit. Quid J act uni? Cum pri- 
muni accederem, vidercmquc juvci/em vt'gctum, et 
aspectu quoque habitiKiue corporis laudabili preedi- 
tum, aliquid sccus utquc opportuit ntinlialum arbi- 
trahar. PiuernissA aitlcm, uf nm est, salutatione 
debitu, e.vpositdque e.r mandato Regis cunt adeundi 
eausit, omnia illict) patej'ecit, nudamquc lateris sini- 
siri partem mihi aperuit ; ablatd scilicet lameltd, 
quam tioche grot id adversus ictus aliasque in j arias 
exterftas gestabat. Vidi protiniis ingentcni pectoris 
cavitatem, in quam facile tres nicos priores digitos 
una cuyh pollicc ininiittercni : siniulque. in prlmo ejus 
ingrei^u partem quandam earnosam prohiberantcm, 
reciprdcoque e.vtrorsum introrsuniquc motu agita- 
tam deprehendi, ntanuque. cautb tractari. Ationi- 
tusreirovitate, iterant iterumquc e.vploro omnia ; et, 
cum diligenter satis iireestigata essent, cerium erat 
ulcus antiquum et peramplum, citra medici periti 
amvilium, miraculi instar, (,d sanitatem perdactum 
esse, ptarteque interiore atembrand vestitum, et per 
fnarginis ambitum Jirniu cute munitum. Partem 
autem earnosam {quam ego primo intuitu carncm 
‘tliquam luxuriantem crcdidcram, aliique omnes pul- 
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moms partem judicabant) ex pulsu ejusqiie differ- 
entiis sea- rhythmo (utrisque numibus carpo et cordi 
shnul admotis)t ct e.v respiratiojus collatione plane 
perspexi non pulmonis lobum aliquem, sed cordis 
comm esse ; quern earn Jiingosa excrescens (ut in 
sordidis ulceribus fieri solct) exterius, munii^inis 
instar, obtegehat. Concamerationem istam d’sub- 
nasccntibiis sor dibits adolesccntis famulus injectioni- 
bus tepidis quotidie. liherabat, laniinanique impone- 
bat: quo facto herits saniis, et ad qucElibet exer- 
citia uc itinera proniptus, tutd et Jucundk x-itam 
degebat. 

‘ Responsi vice igitur, adolescentcm ipsum ad 
serenissimum Regcm dediixi, ut rem admirabilem et 
singiilarem propriis ipse manibus tractaret atqm 
ociilis intueretur : nenipe, in liomine vivente et re- 
geto, citra iiUinn of'ensam, cor sese vibrans, veil- 
triculosquc cjus pulsantes viderct ac manu tangcret, 
Factumque est, ut Serenissimus Rex, una ntccqm, 
cor sensu tactus privatum esse agnosceret. Quippe 
adolescens nos ipsum tangere, nisi visit auL cutis 
exterioris sensatione, neuiiquam intelllgebat. 

‘ Shnul cordis ipsius motum observavimusf nempe 
i/liid in diastole inlrorsum subduci ct retrahi, in 
systole verb emerge re denub et prof nidi : feriqut 
in corde systolen, quo tempore diastole in carpt 
pcrcipiebatur, atque proprium cordis motum ct 
functioncm ess - systolen: denique, cor tunc pcclns 
ferire et proniinuliun esse, cion erigilur sursiim cl 
in se contrahifur.' 
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[1584—1654.] 


1 HIS illustrious soliolar, who on various accounts 
has been denominated ‘ the (ilory of England,’ was 
descended from a good family, and born at Salvingtonf 
near Terring, in Sussex, December 16, 1584. He 
was educated at the Free School in Chichester, under 
Mr. Hugh Barker of New College, and in 1598 sent 
to Hart Hall, Oxford, where he continued about four 
years. In 1 60ti, he entered himself of Clifl'ord’s Inn, 
in grder to study the law; and between two and 
three years afterward removed to the Inner Temple, 
where he speedily aexjuired great rej)utation by his 
Icarnir,^. Here, in 1606, he drew up his ‘ Analecta 
Angld^iritannica,' or Chronological Summary of 
English History down to the Conquest ; a work, 

* AuTHORiTiEs. Wood’s Allictue Oxoriieiises, Wilkins’ Li/c 
ofSelden, and Nicholson’s EngUih ^Estorical Library. 

t “ Over what was once the front of the house, which was 
called Lacies, was discovered on removing a shelf this inscrip- 
tion, written by him at ten years old, which I give as I find it 
on an anonymous paper in my hands, copied 1721 ; 

Gratus, hoiictte, miiii; non daiid'ir : inito, sedebis. 

Fur, ultras ; non so'tt J'acta soluta tibi. 

and to be seen, when Dr. Wilkins wrote his life.” 

(Gough’s Camden, Ed. IbOb, I. 291.) 
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whidi bore honourable testimony at once to the 
variety of his a(‘(iuisitions and the ]) 0 \vers of his 
mind. It did not a!)[K‘i!r liowevir till IblG, when 
it was published at Frankfort. His first intimadcs 
were with (Cotton, Spehnan, Camden, and Usher, all 
of tliciii learned in antupiities ; which was, also, his 
ow n favourite (object. In IfJlO, he distinguished him- 
self by tw o puhlieeitioMs of this description : ‘ Eng- 
land’s Ej)ihowi,s,' and '-Jam jflnglonnn facies al^ 
tera,^ licsido Ins ^ Dc Duello^ or. Of vSingie Com- 
bat.’ T^^ o ye ars afte rw ard, lie published Notes and 
lllnst?’ations on tlie fii'st ( ighteen songs in his fiieiul 
Drayton's ‘ Ihdy-Olbion aiuh in IGIS^ wrote verses 
in (ireek, I.atin, and iMiglish upon Browne’s ‘ Bri- 
tannia’s Fastorals:’ which, with other introductory 
poems, occasioned Sm kiing to give him a plac(‘ in 
bis ‘ Session oi’ tlie Poets.''*" In tlu* year following 
a]ip(’ared the mo>t known and ('steemed ol' his Kag- 
lisli hilxmrs, his ' Titles of Honour;’ a volume vv^cli, 
** as to hat com eiais </ur nobility and gentry,” Stiys 
Bislioi) Nicholson, all will allow ought first to he 
])erused, r»)i* the gaining a gmieral notion of the dis- 
tiricticai ol’ a degree, from an emperor do\Hl* to a 
counti’v gentleman.’' In Tbl6, he published his 
^ N(des on Foiiesciur’s valuabh* I'lvatise ^ De LdU* 
dibus Lcc^iun ylui^iiu’ and, in 1()17. his ^ /)r 
Eiis Sj/i'ls Duo^ w hich w as reprinted 

at Leyden in ioJJ), after it had bt'ca) revised an^l en- 
larged by the author. I’lu* primary object of this 
performance was, to trc'at on th(‘ lieaiheu deities 
mentioned in the Old Testanumt; but he extended 
itTo an iiHjuiry into the Syrian iilolatry in general 


* See the Extracts, 
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with occasional illu strut ionji of tlie tlieolog-y of other 
nations. About the same time, likewise, he wrote a 
dissertation on the state of the Jews forjiierly living 
in England, which vvjis inseited in Purchas’ ‘ Col- 
lection of Voyages.’ 

Selden vyas now not more than thirty-three years 
of age: yet he had shown liimself an acute phi- 
lologist, a profound anti<|uary, an able herald, and 
an accurate linguist ; and his name was so higiily 
advanced, even in foriigu countries, that he had 
actually become, wlvat lu^ \v:is afterward stiled, ‘ the 
Great Dictator of learning of the l’.nglisl> nation.’ 
In 1618, his ‘ History of 'fit lies' made it's ajipear- 
ance, in the preface to w hich he reproaches the 
clergy with ignorance and laziness, with *• having 
nothing to keep up their credit, but bcani,* tith', and 
habit, their studies not reaching fartln'r than the 
breviary, the postils, and polyanthea. ’l In the work 
itseU’ he conteiuN, that ‘tithes under Christ ianliy are 
not%uo by vlivinc right,’ though he allow s ‘ the right 
to fhhm, like that to all other property, to be founded 
upon the laws of the land.' This book, though at 
first licensed at Lainbelb. (piickly gavi- great olfcnce 
to the clergy, j and was aniiuaih. rted u|>on by several 
writers ; parlicnl.n ly by Dr. Hii liard Montagu, sub- 
sequently Jlisbop oi ( ’liiebester and Norw ich, Dr. 
Tillesley, and Mr. Nettles. 'J he author was also 

* If tlic clergy « ere bcardotl, so n crc also the King and cour- 
tiers. T. F. (Nichols’ Ani'cltiU's,') 

t What were those to a Frolc^tant clergy ? T. F. (IfucL) 

‘I They afterward, howevor, admitted (he justice of his argu- 
wiciit, as Wotton has fully acl iiowledged. iscldcn was called ‘ an 
Krastiaii’ uiion this account, froiii Frastus Swiss pliysiciau of 
little celchrity, who wished to iuliibit the cc Jeaiastical power 
from civil jurisdiction. 


4 
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called before tlie High-Commission Court, and obliged 
to express lus concern for having published a book, 
by which he had unintentionally given offence, though 
he did not recant any thing contained in it’s pages, 

James 1. indeed, it is said, oflended by his having 
stepped beyond the line of his profession, forbade his 
writing in reply to any of his opponents. The royal 
displeasure, however, could not have been very heavy; 
as, observing a doubt suggested in his ‘ Histoiy’ 
respect! Jig the tnii* date of Christ's nativity, he re- 
quested him more fully to investigate the matter. 
The residt of his very profound impury, presented in 
less than a month to his .So\'erc‘ign, ivas given to the 
public, under the title of in Ib’b’l.* 

Ill 1621, bis IVlajesty having imprisoned several 
noble members of his uncomplying parliament who 
had protested against the doctiine held forth in one of 
his speeches, that ‘ all their boasted privileges were 
originally only grants from the crown,' ordered Sel- 
den likewise to he committed to the custody of the 
Sheriff of l.oiidou; as, on being consulted upon the 
subject, he had given hi> opinion very strongly in 
ojiposition to the eoui t. By the interest, however, of 
the Lord KeejuT Williamsf (and, perhaps, of Bishop 
Andrews) lu;. nilh the rest, was set at liberty in five 
weeks. To this w anton stretch of arbitrary power, 
and to his recollection of the proceedings of the High- 
Commi.s.sion Co- rt, may he attributed the persevei’' 
ing resi.stau(e, wlucli he invariably from this time 
manifested to the measures of the royalists. In ifiSff, 

* See the Extracts. 

f In gratitude for thi.s kind mediation, he dedicated to Wil* 
liams, in 1633 , his ‘ History of Eadnicr,’ a monk of C,anlcr- 
Uury, wnicfi he had revised in prison. S 
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Jie was chosen a burgess for Lancaster ; and, in the 
first two parliaments of Charles I., for Great Bedwin 
io Wiltshire In the former of these, he declared 
himself warmly against the Duke of Buckingham; 
and upon that nohloman’s imj)eachmcnt in 1626, was 
the first person clioscn on the Committee to prepare 
and manage the articles against him. 'fhe trial, 
however, ■vv\as frustrated by a dissolution of the ac- 
cusing assembly. 

in 1627 , he was counsel for Hampden; and in 
Charles’ third parliament was again elected for Lan- 
caster, and had a considei able hand in fixing that gi’cat 
boundary to regal prei'ogalive, the Petition of Bight. 
After the prorogation in .lime, retiring to Wrest in 
Bedfordshii’e, he finished his ‘ Commentaries on the 
Arundelian Alarbles.’ * A\ hen the parliament re-as- 
sembled, he continued to condnet himself upon the 
same prinei|)les ; and was one of the most active mem- 
bers in constraining the Speaker to continue in his 
chair, afti'r a royal message had prohibited it’s silting. 
Por this, he was with seven otliers committed to 
the Tower ; and three months afterward, when the 
Judges offered to discharge them on receiving secu- 
rity for their good hehavionr. ii])on their refusing to 
comply witli (he terms reiiuired (as unwarranted by 
law) removed to the Marsha’.sija Pri.son. .^.fter a 
twelvemonth’s confinement, uow^ever, and the subse- 
quent permission of going at large upon hail, they 
were released ; and, in 1646, the House' ordered him 
a grant of 5000/., as a compensation lor the losses 

* These Marbles, containing inscriptions of great Importance 
in the study of history and chronology, received their name 
from the Earl of Ar.mdel, by whom they had been imported into 

England. 
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which he had sustained upon the occasion. While 
he remained under this restraint, he composed his 
Treatise, ' Dc Successiontbiis in Bona DeJ'm^cti, 
secundum Leges Ifebravrum.^ ^ ^ 

In 1630, he was again connnittcd to ciustody^ and 
brouglit under the ('ognisance ol’ tlie Star Chandler 
with the h]arls of Bedford and (^lare, Sir Robert 
Cotton, and Mr. St. Jolin, under llie ( harge of having 
disjiersed a libel, entitled, ^ A Proposition for his 
Majesty's Service to bridle the Iinpertineney of Par- 
liaments;' of wbicb it was subse(|uently proved, 
that Sir Hol)ert Dudley, then living in the Duke of 
Tuscany’s doinini(ais, was the autlior. But on the 
bii’th ol‘ l^rince (Jharles, the King ordca'ing tliis pro- 
secution to be discliarged, Seld(‘n u as transferred to 
the Gate-House, and oldained lu'ninssion to pass the 
vacation at Wrest. Aftei* tliis, bow(‘\-er, be was re- 
manded to his former prison, and only at last procured 
his discharge through th(‘ spec'ia! int('rpositit»n of his 
friend Archbisliop Laud. Dining all these p(‘r- 
plexitie.s, he continiu'd his hariad nsearclu's, and 
wrote several valuable tracts on many curious 
branches of Ilelirc vv Jurisprudenix'. Lndtr the in- 
fluence of tlie Primate, lu* now a^'ijuin'd some degree 
of j)opularity at court, vv bich w as not likely to bo 
diminished on bis taking a princi[)al share in the 
management of cJie iiiasipie given by thi' four law- 
societies in 1633 iu the court and the city, in oppo- 
sition to the puritanical spirit of tlu' " 1 listrio- 
Mastrix,’ published about this time liy Prymie. But 
whatever pleasure he might alford to tin.* royal party 

^ This was published in 1031, and in 1G30 reprinted with the 
addition of a tract, * l)e Successione in Pontificalum Hcbrceorum* 

6 
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by these lighter exertions, he rendered it a more sub- 
stantial sei^ice by asserting against Grotius the sove- 
reignty of the British Seas. 

A dispute having arisen in 1634 Ijetween tlie Eng- 
lish and the Dutch eoneerning tlie herring-fishery 
upon the coast of (Jreat Britain, and Grotius having 
published his ‘ Mare Liiberum' in favour of the 
latter, Selden, alive e(|ually to the competition of 
rival genius and to the interest of his country, was 
prevailed upon by liaud (who, though he did not 
like his principles in < hurch or statc-afl'airs, could 
not help rev(!ring him foi' his learning and integrity) 
to draw up Ids • Mare Clausum ; ’ and it was, ac- 
cordingly. published in 1636. d'his production, of 
whicli the Ring ordered copies to be laid uj) with the 
Kecords of the C'rown in the count il-ehest, and in 
tlic Courts of the Admiralty and the lOxehetjuer, as 
“ fidthful and strong evidence to tlie dominion of the 
British Seas, ’ reeonnneuded him highly to the ministry 
of the tfiy; but he declined all court -remuneration. 

In the same year, the Dutch agreed to pay an annual 
sum of 30.000/. for tlie privilege of fishing ; It ss in- 
deed, prtibahly, umler the cogency of Selden's argu- 
ments, however powerful, than from the exertitms of 
Algernon Earl of Noithuinherlantl, High .Admiral 
of Englantl, who totik anti destroyetl great numbers 
of their vessels. In 1640, ho jiublished his ‘ Dc 
Jure NaturaH ct Gentium, ju.vta Discip/inam Ile- 
bneorum.' This work Pulfendorff highly ajiplauds ; 
hut his translattir Barbeyrac observes. r\ ith regard to 
it, “ that beside tin* extreme disorder and obscurity, 
'vhich are justly to bt‘ cens'.ired in his manner ol 
writing, he derives his principles of the Law ol Nature 
not from the pure light of reaso’i, but merely from 
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the Sev'en Precepts given to Noah ; and frequently 
contents himself by citing the decisions of the Rab- 
bins, witliout giving himself the trouble to examine 
whether they be just or not.” “ He has, indeed, only 
copied the Rabbins,” says Le Clerc, “ and scarcely 
ever reasons at all. His rabbinical principles are 
founded upon an uncertain .Jewish tradition, namely, 
that (iod gave to Noah sevtm precepts to be observed 
by aU mankind ; n hich. if it should be denied, the 
Jews would find a difficulty to ])rove. Besides, his 
ideas are very im[)erfect and embarrassed.” For these 
charges there is, certainly, some fournlation ; and the 
same remark may be extended, with occasional qua- 
lifications, to all his writings. H(* had a great me- 
mory, and prodigious learning ; and these frequently 
impeded the us(' of his reasoning faculty, perplexed 
his judgement, and crowded his writings with cita- 
tions and authorities to supply tht* place of sense 
and argument. 

In the two jiarliainents of Hi tO, by the recom- 
niendation of Laud as Chain-elli'r of Oxford, Selden ' 
was chosen member for that Cuiversity : but he still 
spoke, and acted, with the same Ih'cdoni as usual; 
and even took part, tlumgli with different degrees of 
activity, in the prosecutions of liotii Lord Strafford 
and the ,\rehl/isho(). He was, moreover, cxtreftiely 
zealous in depriving tlie Lisliops of their seats in 
parliament ; thong)' iron) some \’ery strong ob.serva- 
tions in his ‘ I'able-Talk ’ it may fully l>e concluded, 
that bis private sentiment was in favour of episco- 
pacy. “ Such an instance as this,” observes one of 
his biogra[)hers, “ wall be sufficient to jwove, that 
patriotic pretensions are to be trusted with j^eat 
'caution, when they an* united with aii iuyariable 
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opposition to the ruling powers, and a ready com- 
pliance to the popular prejudices. Mr, Selden was 
clearly a man of constitutional princijdcs, and in his 
mind attached to the doctrine and discipline of the 
Church of England : and yet he acted with men, who 
were enemies to the one and the other; and aided by 
his public speeches and his ])en those measures, which 
he knew tended to ruin what he admired, and to 
bring in a system wliich he desj)ised.” 

In one instance hou ever, on the question ‘ Whe- 
ther the parliament should not take the militia out 
of the hands of the King,’ which the Lord Keeper 
Littleton himself thought adviscabh'. he maintained 
the right of the C’rown \\ ith great firmness. Upon 
another occasion lik(;wise, in Ki-lO-L he exerted his 
ingenuity in behalf of the Church. Wien the re- 
monstrance of tlu' Puritan ministers against the eccle- 
sia.stical regimen was read in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Harbottle Crimstone observed : 

“ That Bishops arejwre diviiio, is a question; 

“ That Archbishops arc not Jure divino, is out of 
the question ; 

“ That JMinisters axe jure diviitn, is no question : 

“ Now that Bishops, which are (|uestionahle whe- 
ther Jure diviiiO, or Archbishops, which out of ques- 
tion ate not jure divino. should suspend Ministers 
that are (|uestlonless Jure dii'ino, 1 leave to you, 
Mr. Speaker.” 

Upon which, Selden immediately replied ; 

“ That the Convocation is jure divino, is a 
question ; 

“ That Parliaments arc not jure divino, is out of 
the question ; 
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That Religion is jure divim, is no question : 

“ Now that the (lonv(K‘atif)n, wlheh is questionable 
whether and Parliaments which out of 

question are not jure (livino, should meddle with 
Religion, which (juestionless is jure divino, I leave to 
3"ou, iVIr. Speaker.” 

On this, Mr. Orimstone remarking, 

‘* But Archbishops are not Bishops, Mr. .Speaker; ’ 

Sehkni as quickly rejoined ; 

“ That, Mr. Speak<T, is no otherwise true*, than that 
jutlges are not lawyers, and aldermen imt citizens.” 

About this liiiK' indeed, he nas actually imjdicated 
in a charge of (k'signing to give up the city of 
London to the Ring, from which accusation he was 
obliged or huinhle enough to j)urge himself Iw oath. 
4t is certain, tliat the (Jn'at Seal was tendere'd to 
him in KiPl; l)ul of t'lis In’gh and hazrii'dou^,.ap- 
pointinent he declined the ac(“ept!;nce. hVoni^la- 
rf'Dilon .w(' karn, that Loi'd Falkland and hiin- 
sc'lf, to Avhom his Majk'sty icfeired the consideTalion 
of that alfair, *' diil not douht of Mr. .Seklen’s aflcc- 
tion to the King;” hut Avithal they knew him so 
well, that they conelmled Ise would ahsolutely refuse 
tin; offer. “ He was in years,” continues the nohle 
hi.storian, ‘ and of a tender constitution : he had for 
many years enjoyeil his ejise, wliich hi- loved ; was 
rich, and would not liave made a journey to ^’ork, 
or have lain m l of his own Ised, for any prelennent 
which he had ne* < r affected.” He might have 
added, that he was too much attached to the liber- 
ties of his country, to lend himself to tlie royal views. 

In KH.'I, he was appointi-d one of the lay-iiiemhers 

to sit in the Assembly of Divines at Westminster, iit 
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which he IrccjiieTitly by his })r()lbuii(i leai tiirif»' per- 
plexed his ch^ricMl coIU^gii^ s : aiul, as Wliitlocke 
relates, sonielinics when they had ( itjd a text of 
Scripture to prove their assertion, luMvouhi tdi IIkiu, 

‘ perliaps in their little pockc t-hibles with ^ilt leaves, 
which they would often pull out aud ic^ad, tlie trans- 
lation inif^ht be thus, but the (ireek or tie l iebiew 
sif»nifi(‘d thus and thus ; ' and so would totaliy silenee 
thein.” 

i\t this |)eriod luMvas, by the parliainerd, ai>]i(^inted 
Keeper of the Records in the* 'f ow c and tin- follnw- 
ini>’ year h(' subscriln'd tli(‘ solemn Leai;ne aaid ('(t e- 
nant. When tlu' bill of attaimler was p:i>i ed a.i^ainst 
Laud, and th(‘ connnissioncTS laid ladd upon liis 
nol)le (aidownuait of thc‘ Arabic lecture at Oxford, 
Setden exerted hims(‘li‘ with sukcss in rescuin^j,’ it 
f'roMi their harpy talons. Hut tlu' karned founder of 
it, thoui»h he had previously bi'cn his (Viciid, aud 
even <‘(ui(k‘scen(k‘d to ask a favour IVinn him, met 
^with no pity at his hands. In I(>1 k he was elected 
one of the twelve ( 'ommi>sioiu'r> o!’ tiie Admiralty; 
and, tiie same' yc’ar, uas nominated Master ol Trinity 
(\jll(*<j;*e, Cfanihridi;'e : luit tlu' lattm’ very hnnonrahle 
appointnumt he thought proper to dicliiK'. About 
th(‘ same ptTiod, likc’wiM’, Ik' n ndi red ;;reat ser\ii'es 
to the University of Oxford: aiuK fiian his disap- 
[wobation of the violent measures jmrsueii aL;\'unst his 

* Lij^htfoot, li<i\v<n'('r, must be t'scepti il trom ibis ot)StTva- 
tiua, A single instunrr ol’ bis wit, upon tiusc occasions, uiay 
amuse the reader. In utlempting to ascertain the t xact distance 
between some plact' on tlie s» a-ci>ast and .leru^akan, one oi the 
ministers siiggn >ted dial, ‘ :is li>b was rriajuenlly carried from 
the first to tbo latter, ibe interval did not probably exceed thirty 
miles*’ This inl’erencc was about to bi ado]>tcd, wlien Selden 
unfortunately observed, that ‘ in ad likelihood it was — salt-tish' 
voi/. MI. 
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Sovereign (though it does not appear, that he took 
any active step in his favour) he refused rejKjated 
solicitations made to him hy Cromwell to answer the 
‘ Icon Basilike' The oflice, in consequence, devolved 
upon iVIilton. After the catastrophe of January 30, 
l()48-9, he retired wholly from public business, and 
devoted the lemainder of his days to contenij'ilation 
and study. In KioO, appeared the first part of his 
Treatise, * De Sj/iicdriis ct Praftcturis llebrcco- 
rum. to which he subjoined a si'cond j>art in 1653. 
In l65‘i, he puhlislied his ‘ Dcccm Scriptuj'cs Angll- 
enni,’ and the vi'ar follow ing he made his w ill. 

In tlie early part of 1651, his health beginning 
rapidly to decline, and his e!id in his oAvn aj)prehen- 
siou fast approaching, he sent for his venerable 
friends \nhbisliop I shcr and Dr. Gerard Lang- 
baine, with whom lie discoursed seriously upon the 
vanity of learnirig, and declared that * all his hopes 
of salvation n sted upon the promises of the Scri])- 
tures.’ KM in]ilary h ssou lor scholars, Avhich, joined 
with the in.'tatn c s ( I Bacon, W'wton, Addi.scni, and 
Grotiu.s,* will he lound more than a counterbalance 
for the irifluence of sue h as have closed their cheerles» 
day either in tlie levity, or in th»' gloom, of infidelityl 

Some days bt .hn e his dciith, he r(,*(|uosted Mr. Bul- 
stnide Whithk ke by a short tiote to call it|«»n him, 
for the jiuipose of making .some alterations in his will;’ 
but this, on th I gentleiiiau’s .iltemling bis summons, 
be bad lost the power ol‘ earryiiig into elfeet. 

Fii>m Baxter, who kjiew llohhes intimately, and 
denominated him with Sj)inos:i (hy u strong epithet 

^ This ;iIu.strious rival of SeJden lamented, on his death-bed, 
that* lie had lost liis life in strenuouJy doing nothing ; ' la6»- 
fiose nihil agendo. 
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for materialists) ‘ the lirutish,’ we learn, that Sclden 
refused to have the philosopher of Mahnsbury in his 
chamber while dyinj;*, callinj^ out, “ No Atheists!” 
But Aubrey informs us, that Hobbes continued by 
the side of his dyinj^ friend. He expired on the 
thirtietl) of Novenil)er aged seventy, at the house of 
Elizabeth Oountc^ss Dowager of Kent, v ith whom he 
had lived some years in such intimacy, that the\ were 
reported to be as man and wife. Dr. A\ ilkins ('ven sup- 
poses, that the wealth, whhli he left behind him, was 
chiefly owing to that latly's genc-rosity : l)ut there is no 
good reason for eitli(‘r oj‘ tlit‘s(‘ surmise's. He was 
luiried in tlu* 'r('mj)le ( 'Imrcli, w here a monument was 
erecU'd to liim ; and Arch!»ishop I ’slu r prc ae lied his 
funeinl sermon tl)c‘ day In'tore his own (k'atli.*''' Hiif; 
valuable and curious library lu‘ had intended to be- 
qiu'atli, in the first instanci*, to the BodKaan ('ollection; 
but upon l)eing refusenl tlu‘ loan oi' some MSS. (which, 
indeed, could not constitutionally have' been grantc'd 
without a restiiutionary bond ot’ 1 ()()()/.) h(‘ lei't it to 
tin* Inner 'r(Mn|)le. mi tlu* ('ondition that a suitable 
buildings- should lu‘ providid tor it's n'ct'ption; in 
failure of which, it was to pas> lt> the disposal of his 
executors, Matthew Hale, .lolin \ auglian, Edward 
Heywood, and Rowhnul ,hnvks, Ivsipiirt's; and liy 
them it we.s fuially attac hed, undcT the name of ‘ Mr, 
Sedden’s Library,' to tbe Bodlei.an. 

Knowing in all laws, diviiu' and human, lie did 
not gTC'atly trouble bimsedf with the' practice' ol law; 
seldom appearing at liie bar, though lu' somc'timos 
gave c'oimsc'l in Itis 'hamber. His extensive acN 
quirements procured Idm the' c sU'em of all his leaniecl 

In this ho said, “ Ifc- looked upon him as so great a scholar, 
that hirnseli was not worthy to carry his books alter him. 

V 
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contemporaries tliroiij^liout Europe*/^ but the noblest 
testimony to liis abilities is home by his frieml 
the Earl of ( JarcMidon : Mr. Selden was a j)ei*son 

whom no eharaeter c an flatter, or transmit in any 
c'xpressions even e(iual to his merit and virtue. He 
u as of so stupendous learnini;* in all kinds and in 
all lan<^uai;x's, as may aj)pt'ar from his c'xeellent 
and transcendent w ritin^’s, that a man w ould have 
thouf>'lil h(' liad Ikxmi ('utiredy c'onvcTsant anioni^ 
bf>oks, and liad never spent an hour but in ixadini** 
and writiufj;' ; yet his humanity, (‘ourtc'sy, and attahi- 
lity was sueJj. that h(‘ would liave been tlioue,'ht to 
hav(^ bec'ii bred in tlu' lu'st <‘ourts, luit that his good- 
nature, charity, and ck‘lii;ht in doing good and in 
c'omnuinii ating all h(‘ knew <‘xee(‘ded tlnit brc'cding. 
His stile in all his writings scx'ins harsh, and some- 
times ol>scure; which is not w liolly to b(‘ imputed hr 
tlie abstrus(‘ s\d)j(‘cts, of whic h lu' commrarly treated, 
out of tlu' paths trod by othcT in(*n, but to a little 
undervaluing the' bc^auty of a stiJc', and too much 
propensity to the language of aT]ti()uity: but in 
conversation he was the most clear discourse*!*, and 
had the h(\st faculty in making hard things c'asy and 
jm‘S(‘nting th(*m to tin* understanding, of any man that 
hath lK‘en known. Mr. Hyde (tin* nohli* w riler himsedf ) 
w as v\ end to say, tliat " he valued himsc'lf u[)on notl)ing 
more, than having Jiad Mr. Sudden’s ac ciiiaintancc* from 
the time he w as .c ry yfumg ;’ and lield it w ith great 
delight, as long as lliey w en* suffered to continue togo- 

^ ByGrotiiis, Saurnaisc, Bocliart, (icrarf! Vossius, (Jronoviiis, 
and Daniel Jtleinsius, he is mentioned with Jjjgh encomiums; and 
he well deserved them. In his patronage of men of letters, lu’ 
IF" extnmiely liberal, being apparently free iVoin the je.dousy aiul 
arrogance too frecpiently associated with tlie liteiary character. 
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ther ill JjondoiK And lie was very iniK li troidiled al- 
ways V hen lie heart! him blamed, eeiisurt^d, and re- 
pniaehed lor staying- in liondon with tlie parliament, 
aflt'i’ they vvc‘rein rebellion aiid the worst times, w liidi 
his a^^e oblig-ed him to do: and how wieked soever 
the actions w ere w hi(‘h were evt ry day done-, he w as 
confident lit- had not given his conse nt to them, but 
wotdd have lundtrtd tiuni, it he could with his 
owm safety, to which he was always (‘iiongh indul- 
gent. li' he had sonu^ infirmities with otiuM* men. 
tliey were weighed down with wonderful and [)n)- 
digious abilities and exeelleiict‘s in tlu‘ other scah^. ' 
Whitlock(‘, likewise, pronounces his mind as 
laige as his learning/' Anotlu r conlempoi ar} . how- 
ever (and. w hat is still mort' oiista vahUs a compa- 
triot) mt'Utiims him mudi less resptu Ifnlly. Sir 

Simon l)'Ewt‘s in his ‘ Diary* remarks, that “ lit* was 
more learnt'd than pious, iK'ing a man ex( t‘t‘(lingly 
pufled up w ith lht‘ apprehension of his ow n abilities/' 
In bis disposition lu- ap]>ear> to havi' Ixc ii c vniial; 
and though, as Dr. Wilkins informs us. extremely 
<‘li:n'itabh‘ (('specially, to poor sc holais) gibed w ith 
few of lh(’ (|ualiti(^s which (-oustitutc an amiable 
man. lie was (|uick in rtst ntment, lofty in his sen- 
timents, and very dogmatical in the delivery of 
them. One of* tlie few imm of literature, who have 
turned tln ir lah'uts to ilieir worldly advantage, he 
scorns generally to iiavi* pursued his own interest c\cu 
at tlie I'xpense ol his private judgement : if it were 
not, that his pride restrained him from renouncing a 
course and a jiart g w hieh he assuredly embracod 
with litth' cordiality. No wonder therefore that he 
died rich, as the jiart w hich he ac ti'd in the great 
tlrama dI’ liis day was I'ar IVom being unfavoiuable 
to the accumulation of wealth. 
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He composed his own epitaph, which was in- 
scribed on liis monument in tlu^ Temple Church ; a 
prool‘, that the love of fame (that infirmity of 
noble minds”) prevailed in him to the last. 

Asa writer, his excellences are i;’i’eat judijcment, 
minute investigation, extensive reading-, and logical 
precision : but liis stile is mean, his senteiu cs long 
and intricate, and even his latinity ol)scure and 
perj)lexed. liis favourite motto was, Ilspi thu 

fAcu3^£ptav, ‘ 1 iibertv above all things;’ on which it 
has I)een observed, that tfiis little word, wiiicli has 
occasionally done both so muc h good and so much 
harm to mankind, was by him interpi-eted (agrec'ably 
to Cicero's definition) to be ‘ th(‘ j)o\\ erol' doing that 
which the laws ptn’init.’ 

The following eulogium, written by his liieud 
Langbaine, was placcHl under his portrait: 

Tabin se ore hi/it, (jhc))! noii //nroara qi(<rvi\ 
(luatdovis firctlo mallet liaherc sraon, 

Qnall.s al) uv^toilo^ vcl (fnaulus ah art(\ ha/acnlar 
cl La pairs ., .>/ laceuiil iiuiahiC'f*. 

IM I TA T I ’.a. 

Lo ! SMcIi was SfiilLii; aj)»] his IfarnL-d faiiu? 

All poJisliM iiatiens would ho proud to claini. 

'Idle Gods, iiuy o’oii tho St<;iu:s, thoir voice would raise. 

Should men by silence dare v. ithliold tlieir praise. 

Tlis works t v/ere coihcteil by Dr. David W ilkins, 

^ Alluding to his \.orLs on the Syrian (ioiis, and the Arundel 
Marbles. 

I' The following list of them is given In tin. orde*r of their 


publication : 

A. m 

Anal vela Anplo-Llritannica 

Fj)i<^lait(/\\ Lpiiiomis V If)l0 


Jani /hrjig-nm Facies AUera (translated by Dr. Adam 

Littleton in 1(183.) - 

.Ge Duellu 
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and printed at Loiidcni in lliree volumes folio, in 
17 ^ 6 . The two first volumes eontaiii his I^atin 
works ; and tlie third, his English. To the whole, 
the editor has prefixed a long Life of the author. 


A. D. 

Notes on Drayton 1612 

Ti ties of Honour 161 i 

Sotce 2 ft Fortesctic Dc IjukL L(‘y:> ct iti Suntnu 

JFtrhilphi da HengJiam 1616 

De Dh Stjris 1617 

or the Jews in England 

History of Tithes 1618 

Prlvih'ge of the Baronage 1621 

hi KndmeruiH 1622 

Letter to Mr. Vincent 

Commentaries on tlie Ariuulelian Marbles 1627 

Dr Succcssianibus in Jhfnn Dr/hni see. Leges llrhrtCnrnm 1629 

Dr Jure Saturdll ct iicfitium about 16Tt 

Marc ('/aitsuni 1686 

Dr Aiuio Cirili ef Calrndario Judaicu 164*4 

Oo/- Urbriiica 1616 

Dissert (if in (id I'Jrtuni 1647 

De Spficdriis rf Prcrfrctnris I fchricorum 1650, and 1658 

JudiotiiH dr X Srriplorihus Afigliknnis 1652 

y indicia’ dr Script ionr Maris Claiisi 1658 

I'ostiunnous Works ; 

A llevicvv of the History of Tithes 1661 

hirth-ilay of our Saviour 

OHiee of Loid Chancellor 1671 

Judicature in Parliament (MS.!i>''t) 16SI 

Original of lileclcsiastical Jurisdiction of Parliaments .... 1688 
(written a!*out 1628.) 

Tahle-'falk 1()S9 


(By Hicliard Melward, who Itad been his amaniu nsi.s. It was 
condemned, howevi r, at lirst as spurious by the Lcipsic 
Actd Krudilomm^ Wiikius, »S:c.) 

Ihihli hcvl I»y Dr. Wilkins; 

Under answers to Sir Jaines Sempill and Dr. J illesley, Ol the 
Number 6()6 ; Ol’ Calvin’s Judgement of the Kevelation ; Ol lu')» 
purpose in writing the ‘ History of Tithes;’ Letter to the Marquis 
of Buckingham ; Argument concerning ^he Barony of Grey and 
Kuthiii ; Spceclies, and Letters and Poems. 
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EXTRACT 

FRO.^r ins OR (;oj) AiADi: .AiA\. — Inirod. 

On the Birth-daij of oiir Saviour, 

‘ Tn tlu' review of’ the I’ourth chapter lun iiif** or 
rasion to sj)ealv oJ’ lh(' authority ot‘ the Oh inentines, 
the eiglith hook of Coustitutions altrihiiled to tlie 
Apostles, in a\ hich an exprt'ss constitution is, that 
tlic‘ l)irtli-ilay of our Saviour j^houlcl hi‘ c‘c‘lc‘hi'at(‘(l on 
the tv can V finii ol' Dc coniher (e»r of the ninth inontli/ 
as it is tlvere c'alleci, la ini;’ arcountc cl I’l oin /\pril as 
the fust) I noted tliat ( onstitulion lor oiu‘ c harac te r <»(’ 
that volume s l)C‘in^' Mipposititious ; in rca^arcl that in 
the Kastc rn ( iuii’cii (wiierc* thosc‘ ( ’onslitutions, he inj^’ 
in {.K t'k, nin.'l hy all {aol>ahi!ity ha\c‘ l)(<*n in most 
use) till' ceiei); ation of that clay was not rcii'Ircd 
the twenty fnth oi’ I )ereml)c-r, till the ani ient traclit ion 
of it w asleariK'd from thc' W e stern about lian* huncired 
yc’ars afte r ( ’hi'ist : rtud some iourli. ako, I has e then* 
of the Opinion of thee.n that think that day not to U' 
tile true* time ef ];i> Lirth. This j^as-ap' hatli hc'cn 
so riairc'ivc (1, as if I I’a.d lanpo. Nely c alk'd in (|uc‘stion 
the cclehratioii oi’ that sacred ciay (\’vliich is v! 
y.yJ.oyj as .‘st. ( lil’ysostoiU stiles it, 

% Ti'Y.yr, t: e : that is, * aS tlu^ 

main fort of all lainpincss, and the I’ountain and root 
of all i;ood that w e c'lijoy ; ’ and to c all it in cjucstion, 
as if 1 supposed it were fj)sc*rved at that lime with- 
out snUiciciit ground, and as if \ were too inclining* 
to the part ol’ the liol-hrainc‘d and disturbing Puri- 
tans, which ijni)ioiisIy cU*ny .the* kc'c'ping of a day a% 
un aiinivejsary least consecrated to the birth of our 
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|)lossed Saviour ; tVcnn a\ hi(‘li my couscieiice was 
ever, arid is, most oh'arly free. IVir f knew, first, 
l)oth from sacr(‘d and protane story, that tlie aimi- 
versaiy days, not only of jirinees, Init of some pri- 
vate men also were with frcHpiiaiey vvvv ohseiwed, 
and tlie lief^innini;' of (‘ities undiT that name vc\arly 
adehrated: and even amoiii;- the heathen, those that 
prol’essed sueh [ilnlosophy as was lu'ari'st to true divi- 
nitv, tliat is, tli(‘ J^Iatonists, wi'n^ most religious in 
ke(‘j)ing lludr Plato's hirtli-day, w hieh they received by 
ti’adilion to bc‘ th(‘ same with .\|)ol!r)'s, that is, the 
sevi nth day of tli(‘ Attic month "rhargclion (Axhich 
answers to our April) ; and this w as still ol)S(TV(‘d until 
tlie time ol‘ Plotinus and Porphyry, w ho lived about 
two hundred and twenty yi^ais nitcv our Saviours 
birth: and, alter the discontinuance of it !bi’many ages, 
it was nw ivi’d in tlu' days of our grandiatlu'rs w ith 
much soh'innity in the diu'hyof' Morencc* by Lorenzo 
di iMedi( i. liul 1 h‘ misplai ed it in tlie yiair, while he 
and his gm'sts being bcdti'r Platoni^t^ than chronolo- 
|[»ors, took the seventh ol‘ I'hargxdion to be the seventh 
of X(»vemlK'i'. As also tlie old trilling astrologei’s 
committc'd a lik(‘ fault, while iu tlu‘ scluaiu' of Ids 
nativity tlu y plaei* (li<= >nn in /'/.vceA*. w Ideli must 
denott' our b'ebruary, or tlu' Attic Autlu'sterion. 
liut, however, an auniverseay day was observed I'or 
his bh’th. So w as tlu’ri', aneientlv. tor tlie birth of 
^oni(‘ false gcnls; lor thev had tludr certain days for 
the births of Alars, Apollo, Diana, Alinerva, the 
Alnses, 1 lercadc's, and otiiers, and eaiefidly ohsi rved 
them ; and for (irinei's ' r.d jivivati' piTsons, evmi to 
this day, a c elebration is in ust‘ at tlu' yearly return- 
of their birtb-days. To deny therefore, Avith 
that wayw aril sect, sueh an anniversary honour to 
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the Saviour of the world, were but to think him less 
worthy of it tliaii false gods were esteemc'd by the 
Gentiles, than princes by their subjects, than private 
friends by their greater friends, wliose birth-days 
they yearly celol)rat(xL Rut of this I trust no man, 
that truly deserves a name among Ghristians, will 
make scruple. vSonu*, iudc'cd (and tlu>se not a few 
aniong the U'arned) have doubted of the just time of 
the birth of our vS.'iviour; u hich wliih* they dcuiht, 
they offer the occasion to others to ((uestion 

and impugn tlu* celebration of it, as it is now s(‘ttled 
in the ( hurc h. I'or if that w e re not the true day, 
ns tlu'V argn(‘, it ioliow-, that iin*re were *io more 
reason (save' only v. hat ( omes IVoin the latter and 
arbitrary ( 'oci^litutions of the (llmreh) to kee[) that 
day than atiy ol’ier throiigh(nit tlu* w hob* year, un- 
less also some oIIk i' day Aven' found to he the exact 
time ol’ it. IjuI for myself here, as 1 was far from 
questioning the duty of* it, so w a.s 1 also from doul»t- 
ing of the right (»f celebration of it on tiu* very duy 
rd' Decemlier uiuneon it is now lve|)t. And to 
make clear in\ mind here, 1 shall now more large ly, 
according to w hat liis Ma ji'sly's most learruxl iiisti uc- 
tions hav(' taught me, declaie the,* certainty of that 
feast as it i.> this day observed, even from the (ddest 
of the (Christian tinu s and apostolical tradition re- 
ceiv(^d even from the j>raeticc of his diseiph’s ; for it 
is one thing to deny, as I have' done', that it was so 
ordained by the A|)ostles in tlinse* Glementines 
(which, I thin!;, all learned and ingenuous men 
will deny), and anotfier and far different thing to 
affirm, that tIu' tradition ol* that day, as it is now 
ke[)t, is i)()th ajiostolical and as ancient as the birth 
itself; as 1 shall presently deliver in the deduction 
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of the continuance of it, according* as it is now ob- 
served througii all Christcnidoin. For although in 
the feast, and in all otliers uninoveable, there be the 
known diffcTcnce of ten days (wliich were taken out 
of October in the yc^ar 1582 by Fope Gregory XIII., 
when he reformed the Juban Calendar) Ix twixt us 
with some few otlun* states, and those which have 
received the (ii’egorian (Calendar; yet l)otli they and 
we agree' in tliis, that upon the twenty fifth of tliat 
month (tliat is, witli us, of our Julian l )e(*ember) this 
feast is (‘ver to be obsei ved. So tliat we meddle not 
here at all witli any part ol‘ tlie differences bdwixt tlie 
Julian and (dvgorian year, but only endeavour to 
make it (vrtain, that on this day ol‘ that month 
December that feast hath ever been settled in the 
Westei n Chun'li ; fi’oni w hence the Eastern, also, 
anciently receivi'd it. For it is ('k'ar, that upon 
what day so(‘ver of’ any month an uninoveable feast 
is to b(' kept in our Julian ye ar, on the same day of 
di(' month it is to be kept in the (ingorian; so that 
the jnoof here' is (Mpial for tlu* use of both aci'ounts. 
Fhus app(‘arN th(' >tat(' of tiu* (piestion ; and to this 
purpose, for ordm's sak(‘, shall be show ctl, 

1, 'The authorities of’ kci'[)ing it on this day both 
in the I'.astern and W t stta n ( 1iur(‘hes about four hun- 
dred v i*ars al’tt'r our Saviour, and that then it was an- 
cient in th(* Western ( Jiurcli. and known also under 
the name of the ‘ \\ inter-s(»isti<'(' day, ' whh h is esjie- 
eially here observable: 

2. For preparation of more particular proof of the 
tradition of this feast-(ta\ , the siqiposition whicli the 
most primitive' agi's liad Iimk hing the times ol the 
^^oLstiees and e(juinox('s : 

8. That tlie keeping of it on this day was so 
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ceived from tradition, even of the eldest times since 
our Saviour; and this justified from the Fathers, 
supposiiif^' it to have been upon the very day of the 
ancicMit winter-solstice : 

4. Express testimonies to the same jmr[)ose out ol* 
ancient liistorv, and a I'onfirmation from tlu* general 
use in the several ( 'hwrclies in { liristeiidom : 

5. l"he common reasons used out of tlu' holy t(^xt 
to justify this day. and liow tluw are mistaken, and 
then'forc not used here; togtdher with Avhal some 
would prove' from the selu'HU' ot‘ his nativity : 

(i. 'Fhe ( hii f objections, that are made against this 
dav's l)eing the true time of tlu' birth, with plain 
answers to t!u‘m : 

7. SoiiU' ()tlu‘r (»[)iui(*iis among the aneiends touch- 
ing it, and how s(»nu‘ oi‘ them may agrte w itli w hat 
we have rec‘(‘iv(‘(l, and the rest ar(‘ (d‘ no weight 
against it ; and tlu'u move esjuadally of the aiu ienl 
confusion of this f(‘ast with that of the Epipliany/ 


no MU llAi:!. DUAVION. 

* I iuliiiiiu tht'C (but to praise wen- vain, 
NV'Iiat Lvi rv tasting palate ap[>roves) — 
d’hy inartiai pyrrliie, and itiy epic strain, 
Digestini.^ wars with licart-unitinii loves; 

The two tirst autluas of what is coinposcil 
in tliis roiuid system all — it’s ancient lure. 

All arts, ill ii.'Nt orcU and concents are closed: 

And ’.vben inuvint^cd souls the fates restore 
'I’u tb’ eartb, ibr reparation of tbeir iligbts, 
"file first nnisiciaiis, scholars, lovers take 
The next rank destinale to Mars* knights*; 

d’he follow ing i.iblile meaner titles take — 

I see thy tcmpic^s crown’d witli Pluclnis* rites, 
Thy hays to th’ eye with lily mix’d and rose, 
As to tile ear a diapason close.’ 
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TO w 11,1 TAM iniowxK. 

' So imicli a stranger niy severer inuvse 

Is not to lov(‘-strains, or a shepherd’s reed, 

But that she knows some rites ot‘ Pluebus’ dues, 

Of Pan, of Pallas, and iier sisters’ meed. 

Read and comment she durst tiiese tuned essays 
Of Iiim, tliat loves her (she hath ever found 
Her stuilies as one circle.) Next she prays. 

His readers he with rose and myrtle crown’d ! 

No willow toueli them I As his buys are free 
From wrong of bolts,* so may their chaplets bcl’ 

♦ * Bays, fair readers, being the materials of jpoets’ garlands 
(as myrtles and roses are for enjoying lovers, and the fruitlcsi 
willow for them which your inconstancy too oft makes most un- 
har)py) are supposed not subject to any hurt of Jove’s thunder- 
bolts, us other trees are/ 
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[ 1580 — 


This dlstin^’iiislicd I'rc L'ito a\ ns duscoiided from 
the ancient liiu‘ ()i‘ ttu* X(‘\ iN, u liosi' anct'>lnr went 
over to Ireland as (omtluinan-lXlu r to Rini;- .luhii, 
and there ehan^cjl liis inlurited nanu' to lliat of his 
office. Ills docendoiits sul)sc‘qne))tly I)ran(‘lK‘(l out 
into several families ot‘ ropnte in and near Dnhliiu 
and loni>’ CTijoyed ( on-iih. rahlc c inj^loy nunts in that 
city. 

llis fatlier was .Air. Vi-cii:!;! i :diei*, oiu^ of llic' Si\ 
Clerks in tin* (aunt oi (’li.uiceiy in I)ul)lin, a 
tleinan highly esteemed * !»* his inu'giilN. llis mother 
was th(' daughtei’ of .lana s .Stanilmr>t, lvs(|. l\<*corc!er 
of l)ui)Lin, one of tlu‘ Masters in Chaneerv, and 
S{H‘aker of the Irish fionsc* of Commons during 
thici* paiiiamcnts in th.e u ign ol* Idi/alu th ; in the 
last of w hich Ik* distingui dud liinuelf hy j)ro|)o>ing 


the founding and endow iiig ot‘ tin* ( ollegi* and I ni- 
yersity of DuhliTi, uhi<h has suhsiM jiumtly hcen. 
eminent for the proficitmey of it's nuanlx^rs both in 
profound and elegant It'arning. 


* AuTHOKcriF.s. Parr’s Ijfr of (prefixed to bis Let- 

ters) and Beriiard’s Funeral Sciuunu 
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James Usher was born at Dublin in January, 1580-1 , 
jincl from early infancy disc'overed a stronj** passion for 
books. A singular circumstance attended liis fiist 
eflbrt to attain literary knowledge. He was taught 
to read English (that is, to pronounce it rightly) l)y 
two aunts, who thougli lioth blind from their cradle, 
tlirough the strength of their memories and wliat is. 

( ailed a good ear lor sounds, l)y mere dint of repeti- 
tion accomj)lished tin**:* object. 

His next advance* towa.rd a liberal education was 
atti'uded vrith circumstances not less extraordinary, 
'rwo gentlemtii of Scotland of considerabh* rank 
aiul h‘arning, but n\ host* business and rjuality were 
tht']) unknown, visile tl Dublin in 1588, being sent 
thitluu* l)y tlu ir Sovert ign James \ ], to open a cor- 
rt'spondence with ihv Protc'stant nobiliiy and gentry 
about that t'apital, in order to s(*cure his int(*r(\st in 
Ireland on tin* event of (iuet'u Elizabeth’s deatlu 
These, iis a j;ret('xt for resuh nee*, undertook in the 
('aj)a(:ity of schoolmasters the instruitiou of youtli. 
Th(* first, .laini's I’ullerton, was afteru ard knighted, 
and madi’ (ieiitlemau of the Bed-Chamber to King 
James; tlie oilier was James llainiitmi, subseijuently 
created V iscount (daiuh‘l)ois. J'o tlieir tuition yming 
Usher was committed; and his proficiency was such, 
that in the sj)ace oi' live years hi* became their prin- 
<‘i]){d pupil in 1 .atiii, jioetry, and rhetoric. 

In 159‘1 'Frinity CeJIege, Dublin, b(*ing finished. 
Usher then iu his thirteenth year wtvs admitted a 
member of that seminary; Dr. Loftus (sometime 
1 ellow of Trinity Coiii go, Cambridge being it’s 

^ lie allervvard, promoted to tlie archie[)isco|)al m e of 
Dublin, 
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first Provost, and Ilaniilton, one of Usher’s school- 
masters, Senior Fellow and Tutor. The name of* 
ITsher, as it’s first scholar, stands to tliis day in tlie 
line of it’s registei’, with a presaf^e anneKcd (in due 
time, happily fulfilled) that he might jn’ove an honour 
and ornament to his college and his nation. 

Here lie diligently applied himself to the study oi' 
the language's and tlu' libeial arts ; hut his chief de- 
light was in ecclesiastical history and antie|uities, in 
all of which he im|)ro\ed to admiratiem. In chrono- 
logy, more particularly, before he ha-:' compU ti'd his 
sixteenth year such was his proficiency, that lu‘ Inn! 
drawn iiji in Latin an exact ( hroniclt' of the Bible* as 
far as the Book of’ Kings, not mu(‘h eliflering from the 
method subse(|ucntly adopted in his " Annals.’ lie 
(‘iigaged, like\N is(', w ith givat arelor in th(' stuely nl’ 
theology; and finding the authority of the* Lalluis 
cemfidemtly aiipeale-d to by the* ('atholic Stapleton in 
his h'ortre'ss (if Faith,’ fie* re‘solve'el to devote* a por- 
tion of (*ve‘ry day to Uk* perusal <•!’ the'se writei's, till 
lie had gone through the whole of lh(*m. 

7die Farl of b]sse‘X ai-i iving in loflS, as I ,ord 
Iaeute*nant of lie*Ianel anel ( hamellor of tlie l/iii- 
versity e}f Dublin, a soh inn Act was cele'brated tor 
his cntertainme*nl ; in wliich I slier, the*n B. A., niaiu' 
tained the jiait of re*sponele‘nt in [iliilosophy uith 
signal apjirolialion. \\ bile* he was anxiously seeking, 
however, to eiualily himse*!!* for the* saere*d fuiu tioiis 
of the ministry, bis fathe*r re*e*o!nme*nele‘d to him t!ie* 
study of the* common law. /Mthough this new ele*^ti- 
nation in no ivspeet suitexl his natural lem)p<*r and 
ce)m|)l<vMori, lie* w as pre'paring to comply ; wh<‘n that 
par<a*rs death le*l’t him with a eonside rable* estate* the 
liberty of pursuing his own inehnatiejns. Vet far 
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from being transported by such an accession of for- 
tune', he was not in the least shaken in his original 
purpose. Finding it, indeed, incumbered with sisters’ 
portions and iaw-suits, wliich he feared might prov§ a 
hindrance to liis stiidu s, lie frankly suiTcudcied the 
whole to his younger brother; reserving only to him- 
self so mueli of it as might enable him to purchase 
books, and afford him a competdit maintenance in 
the (‘ollege. 

Not long' after tin's event, he was thi^uglit tin* 
fittest person to enter the* lists of disputation w ith a 
learned Jesuit (one IJi^nry I‘'it/-Syn*onds, tlK*fi })ri- 
soTKT in the C'astle of Dublin), vvlu) had d(‘f]ed the 
champions of Protestantism to (liscu>v< witli him the 
suhji'cls chiefly delratid betwc'cn thr Uomish and Re- 
formed (’hurclu‘s. I 'shcr a(*ct‘[)1( d tin* challenge. The 
Jesuit, with tlie eoiifideuee of a (ioliahin theology, 
diNpised him at first on acc'ounl of his youth : hut, 
alter oik‘ or two public* oxliibitioiis, he bec ame' so sem- 
sible of the ciiiic kTU'ss of his w it and the slrcmgtli of 
his arguments, that lie judiciously dielined fartlier 
eontc'st. 

lu l(iOO, IMr, lusher took the' degree ot' M. A. : 
and the same* yc'ar was (hoscni Proc toi’, and (Aate- 
ehist Reader in the ('ollege. Me was also, about tins 
time, ordairu'd by his paternal tincJe, tlie Archbishop 
oi’ Armagh, being in lus twc'nly-first year. And 
being not long aftc'iwvard appointed to preac h con- 
stantly liefore the (Ireat Ollieors of State*, at C Inist 
Churc'h, on Sundavs in the* afternoon, he made it his 
business to handle the* ehiof points of controversy be- 
fwoen the two Churelu's; and by tlu* clearness and 
cogency of his reasonings happily settleel many that 
were wavering, and conve'rted others Iroiu the in- 

VOL. III. Q 
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fliience of Papal supcTstition.^ Neither must it be 
forgotten, that after the English forces in 1603 had 
di’iv^en out the Spaniards, who had come to the as- 
vsisilance of the Irish rebels, their officers resolving to 
leave behind them a lasting memorial of the gallantry 
of military men and of thi'ir regard for religion and 
learaing, paid into the hands of Dr. Chaloncr and 
Mr. Usher, the sum of 1,800/. (raised by subscript 
tion) to j^rocure such l)ooks as tlu‘y sliould judge 
most necessary for tlic college-library, and most use- 
ful for the advancennmt ol' literature. 

In London, wliitlier the two lrust(‘es repaired for 
tliis purposes they iuc t Sir ^1 liomas l>odh*y, who was 
at that time purchaMUg books for liis ni wly-crei ted 
library at Oxford : aed this, their kiiulnd pursuit, laid 
the foundation of a valuable intimacy betw(‘en all the 
parties. Uslier was soon afterward appoiiiUnl to the 
chancellors] lip of St, Patrick, Dublin, with the rer^ 
tory of Einglass jumexc cl, his first eccle siastical |)ie- 
ferment; and upon (his, without seeking any other 
henehee, he li\ e‘d for some' ye ars u ith a degre e^ of 
hos[)itality pioj)orti<»ne(l to his ineoiiK : not anxious 
f(/r any overplus at the* ye*ars e nd, for indeed he* vvas 
never a Jioareler ol’ mmuy, hut tin* l)(u)k> and l(‘ai niig 
(‘xereising a kind of hnielahle co\elousnt‘ss, and neve r 
thinking a good volmne*, manuscrl[»t or [irintc'd, li.)o 
de*ar. 

In iGOf), he a second tiine* visite'd Ihigland, with 

* Upon one* of liis texts, U/^k. iv. G, \ic ohservi^d ; ‘‘ fn>in 
this year (iCOl) I reckon t’urty years, and then tho.se whom 
yf)u now embrace shall be your ruin, ai)d you shaU lH ar their 
inifpiity.’^ The appar<ait accomplishment ol’ this prediction, at 
the n bi llion of iOl 1, was by many regarded as no equivocal ia* 
dication of his more than Imman sagacitv. 

(; 
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the view of adding to his literary treasures; and upon 
this occasion became acquainted with Sir Robert 
Cotton, and Camden (then deeply engaged in com- 
pleting a neAV edition of his Britannia) who gladly 
took the opportunity of consulting liiin upon several 
articles relative to the ancient state f)!' Irc'land and of 
the city of Dublin. Usher, on his return, transmitted 
several curious and satisfactory letters, of which the 
gieat tojxigrapher incorporated a considerabk* jia.rt 
into his Avork ; acknowledging liis obligations to the 
(Chancellor of St. Patrick’s, ^ wdiost^ variety of learn- 
ing and soundness of judgement (he observed) in- 
finitely sur[)assed his years.’ 

In t)i(' year 1(507, tlie twenty-seventh of his age, 
he took tli(‘ degree of B. D. ; and soon afterward was 
( hosen Divinity Professoi’in tiu' Univc'rsity of Dublin.^ 
About this time there beinga gr(‘at dispute respecting 
die Hcnvnacdi, 'f’ernion, amHVirban lands, whicdi an- 
ciently Ix'longed to the (1ior('i)is(‘opi, or boy-l)ishops 
of England and TrelaTid,j I'slur \vrot(' a learned 
treatise upon the subject, the substance of which was 
subsequently translated by Sir I lenry Spelman into 
Latin, and piibUslied in the first jiart of his ‘ (Glossary.’ t 
In 1609 , he a third tinn* visited Ihigland, in order 
to purchase books, and to converse with learned men; 
and was now first noticed *'t court. As his great 

* During the tliirtccn years, for which he held this office, lie 
read lectures once or twice a week on polemical subjects, chiclly 
"itli reference to the Protestani. '.nut Papal controversies. 

t There is a curious tract the Kpi^mpifs Pucrorum iti 

Innocent iian^ with relercnco to an ancient custom in the 
Clnircli of SaruHi, in * Gres^orii Posthumn,^ 

t Stiling iPs author IMefannn insignia Pharns. This trea^ 
hse, in naaiuiscript, still exists in the Archbishop^s library at' 
bauibcth, 

Ci? 
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passion was the study of tauliquity, for this purpose 
lie coMsulted the best manuscripts of both universities, 
aial all libraries public* and private ; and henceforward 
he re^rdarly came over once in tlnre years ; jiass- 
iiii;’ one* month of’ tlie sumnuT-seasou at Oxford, 
anotlier at Uaiiibrid^e, and the rc'st in Tiondon, 
chiefly anionj;' the treasures of the ('ottonian library. 

About the beganniiii;' of the year KilO, he was 
unanimously ehosc'u Provost of his C.^)lleL»e ; but this 
honour, feariru>‘ it nu<»dit prove a hindrance to his 
studies, he had the forbearance to reluse. 

In he was admitted O. D. by Dr. Hampton, 

then Archbishop of Arniai>h, upon whuh oc'casion 
he composed two pradertions: oiu' on the Severniy 
Weeks of l")ani(‘l, and the other on the Millennium 
of the Apocalypse. 

The next year, he published in l.ondon his ''rrf’a- 
tise, GrcivUsima' Quastioni.s de Chr 'ustidnar jni E(- 
clcsiarinn^ m OcchloUi^s prcrscrlbn Eariibus. ab 
ylpostolicis ianporihus ad nostraai nstiuc (CfatWi 
coniiuiid ,succcssiij)2c ct stala, Ihsforica Explu aho: 
to \vhich fiis learned friends Isaac Uasau!)oii and 
Aliraham ScluiUcsis [irctixcd cnccaniastic verses in 
(ireek and Latin.'’ 

Soon after return to Ireland, hr married PIkcIx'. 
only daughter of Luke* dialoncT, I). D., of tlie an 
cient family of’ tlie ( haloncas in ^^irkshinv who re 
overseei* of the bmldin^-, and tivasurer, had l)e(m an 
eminent assistant and benefactor to tin* new CoIIc7J,e. 

This work, {ledlcated t<» King Jimics, and t'ominenc ing iroiu 
the si vth century, where it had hec ii (h\t'ontinued by .icv*cl ni 
his ‘ Apf*hi'^y ior the Cluirch of Mnglaiul,’ Inis been Kit iinprr- 
fect. lie intended to have eoniplcted it, had (iod alfunKsl hitti 
a longer liie. 
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Such was the frieiulsJiip of Dr. Chaloner for Usher, 
that he intended, liad he liv(,*d, to have f>‘iven hiiu 
this his only daughter, witli a considc^rable estate : 
hut dyin^' before he could see the nuptials concluded, 
h(‘ charged her upon his <leath-bed to ‘ think of no 
other person for a husband. Tlu! injunction was 
obeyt'd soon after lier lather’s decease ; and slui lived 
with liirn in i^TC'at liaiauony l*or Jbrty years. 

In Kilo, a |)arlia]iu‘nt l)einc»‘ held at Dublin, a 
convocation oi‘ tlu' < ler^y was also assembled, in 
which the articles ol lh(‘ Chunli of Ireland, at the 
nMpiest of that body, were drawn up In^ lusher, 
'fhe turn ol sonu' ol tlo'se articl(\s, in ninnber 104, 
having' incurred the ( cnsun' of favouring’ Ihoitaiiism, 
the learned compiler in hi> iu‘\t viNit to liis Fn^bsh 
lih’uds carri(‘d ovea* rc('onunem!atorv U'tters IVom 
tiu' I.tu’d D(‘puiy and tlu‘ Privy Council of Ireland. 
'rh(\se r(‘adily obtainino* thr bijn i)rivat(' aiulii'nfH^s 
of Janu's 1., that Monan h was so thoroni;liIv satis- 
iied with t!»e exposition of bis re!ii;'ious [niiuTples, 
that ill KitJO lie promoteii him to the soe of >br*th, 
Nayiii^’, Dr. I slier is a Hishop oi' my own inakii.'^;/’ 
llis elevalitin, howc*ver, to (he episcopal bench made 
no alteration in tlu' modesty and siinplieity of liis 
character. 

In the new Prelat*' was reepursted to ad- 

dr(‘ss an admonitory oratimi to eertcin hie:’n-boni 
( atliolic oflicrrs, who had s('ru|/led to take the oaths 
of supnanacy ; and for his speech ii|)on this occasi/in 
He received the royal Ibaids, and tlu' apj)ointment 
ol Privy (’omu illor. 

In the .Sana* year, he puhlisliod liis 'Treatise upon 
the ‘ lvelit>iou of the ancient Irish and Britons,’ 
diowino' the conformit'^ of the rites and doctrines ol 
^he primitive a^cs in thcsi' c'ountries with those of 
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Protestantism, and pointiiif^ out the periods in which 
the Pa])al innovations were successively introduced. 

From the profound knbwledfje evinced in this dis- 
quisition, King James, to facilitate liis design of dis- 
cussing more elaborately the Antiquities of the British 
churches, transmitted a letter to the T^ord Deputy 
and Council of Ireland, commanding them to grant 
him a licence for non-residence ; ujion which, he came 
over to England, and spent nearly a year in consult- 
ing the best manuscripts in both Universities and iu 
private lil)raries. 

Soon after his return to liis see in 16*24, lie wns 
lor some time migaged in answering tlie presumptuous 
challenge of Malone, an Irish Jesuit of the Collegi* oF 
Loraine. He rc'visited England a little betim' tho 
death of James, and was liy him translab ‘d to the 


nrehbisliopric of Armagh. I'pon tliis jiromotion he 
received congratulatory letter's 1‘rom \’iscoin>l Falk- 
land, then Lord IXjuity, and from all the State- 
Officers and Bislhips of licland; but he did not tilfce 
actual possession oi‘ tin* primacy till 16*2(», 
fieen detained in England nine months hy a quaTlari 
ague. During this interval lu^ gained groat 
and establishetl a valualile IViendshij) l*or lif(\ by act- 
ing as the chainjiioii of I.ady^ Mordaunt in a disputa- 
tion with her Lord's C’atholii* advcKate, w hich t<Tnu 
liate<l in his L( ”dshi[)’s (‘onvfusion to Protestantism, 
t In the administration of the archbishop, rir, he 
acted, as he had invaiialily d()nc‘ in (.‘V(‘ry prc^\‘(iiag 
station, in a most exenqilary manner. He ( xhorted. 
and iefonTU‘d, the inferior clergy : fmt he vigorously 
opposed the design of granting more toKuation (o the 



( 'atliolics ; 
dectly eulig 


being, 

htened. 


unfortunately, in this n s[)C(‘t 
A geiuu*al assmubly ol‘ the 


;^bblc nation, Cutliolics and Protestants, had hern 
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called by the liOrd Deputy upon this subject. The 
nieeting was lield at tlie Castle. The Bishops, by 
the Primate’s invitation, met first at his house ; where 
they unanimously subscribed a jwotest a^^ainst the 
tolei*atioii of Po]>ery. In consequence of this, the 
j)ro|)Osal of tlie Catholics, to j)rovide at their own 
expense a standing- army for the defence of the king- 
dom against it’s foreign and domestic enemies upon 
certain conditions of toleration, w as rej(‘cted. 

The Archbisliop w as now (mabled more amply to 
gratify Ins riding ])ass]on, the love of antiquity. He 
laid aside, evei-y year, a considerable sum for the 
purehase <if valuable books and manuseripts ; and, 
among otliers, through the medium of INIr. 7’homas 
Davis (then a merchant at Al(‘])po) lu' procured, ^ if 
not tlu' tirst.’ on(‘ of the fiist Samaritan Pentateiichs 
ever la-ought* into the wot ol* Ihirope,^ as filso two 

- So Solden and W'ulton admit. The latter borrowed this 
Pentateuch with hi» other MSS., and mavie use of tliem in Ills 
PoIyp;lott Ilihlc ; and, being s.uhsc(}ucntly relricvod out of tlie 
hand?* of lii-^ executors, they are now deposited in tlie Bod- 
leian Li!)rary. One of these copies had the Arabic Version 
coupW with the Samtiritan text, aiul another a portion of 
the Samaritan Liturgy. hVoin which, and the practice of the 
iiiodorn Jews, iraditionally carrying the usage of Set Porms of 
Prayer as lilgli as the lime of Lzra, the learned editor of the 
Polyglott observes, Sc.'fnriorfoyi pi'rvict/cid ct hupic- 

las mrrito retidn^uitin', (/rii sjn'rlis omnibus publicis orationum ct 
J jfur(riarum /i} n:is, per omnes ('bristi Kcclcsias ah ipsis Cbris-^ 
liancr fidci priniunliis ct Aposioloruin iemportbus usitaiisy omnium 
per orbem Vhrisliaiinm purissDKim ci sanctissimam damneruniy 
ft omnibus liberum pcrmi^c uj'i cousorfbusy bajuliSy enupnuarnsy 
"ilissimmjue c /iecc plrbis ouici/uid in buccam venerit publn'c in 
ecclesiis vffuUrc ct blaterarCy f/uonan prf^xis vcl ab ipsis Judeeis 
corinnquc ccniulis Snmarifanis error/s cl novitaiis arguiiur. All 
these, says Walton, mqpio nobis adjumnuo erani in adornando 
i^entutcuclu) nostroy cuvujuc u ntevdis quev in ediiioiJftn Pari* 
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manuscript copies of ilie Old Testament in Syriac, 
in a imieh more jjerfoct state than had previously 
been known. ^ 

In Kifil, his Grace pul)lished at Dublin his ^ Gorfe- 
schalciy ct Pra dc^stimi) ia Controversiat ab eo rnoice 
Ihsioricu" beine; the first Latin book printed in Ire- 
land. His notions however upon this subject being* 
opj)o>it(' to tl)ose oi’ Laiul, a Prelate both more 
powerful and moiv inclined to use his power in 
silencing his adversaries than I ‘ slier, he was reluo 
ta.itly obligi'd to conform to the dire ctions of a I setter 
issiietl by Lhailes 1. for the suppression ol’ the Irisli 
llishop Downliam's ^vork against the* Arminians. 
His zeal against Papists took a better direction, 
when he employed liJmsedf' in end(\avoni*ing to con- 
vert them by argunu^nt, inviting tlu in to his house, 
nnd holding Ifiendly conversations with tlunn, in 
which liis success is said to have Ix eai remarkrdile. 

In tlu‘ year following he gave to the w orld a eol- 
lectiun of aiu ient leUers, undta* I Ik* titU^ ol‘ ‘ fV/c- 
rion EpistolariDif I libcrnicaniDi Splloge^ iju(e par- 
liai ad IlibcDius^ partira da llibcrais vcl rebus 
Jlibeniu ts suiii coascripia 'Idlest* docuinente con- 
lain ilivers curious niattms. lioin oilii to 11 SO, rela- 
tive to the ecclesiastical discipline and Jurisdiction of 
the I^^h (diuicli: and by the learning jind judg’C' 
merit, uhit h they disj)la\(‘d, iirocured I’or tht ir editoi’ 
:i considerable addition ol* ( ri’dit. 

Mnam irrcpicrani rt'pnr^andu. See Prolug. ail SS. Ilihl. Pol)* 
gtott. XI. 10. 

* One ot these contained only the IVntateuch ; hut the othei 
comprised the wliolo of tlie Old Testament with the exception ol 
the which the ITiniate had ilireeted to he trawaribed 

jEirt^'the MS. of the Patriavch of Alexandria at a groat expense 
JbJKllL 10 . 
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Upon the meeting’ of the parliament of Ireland in 
l6S4, a dispute arose l)etween the Primate and the 
Archbishop of Dublin concerning precedence; but 
Usher asserted his right so clearly, that the point 
was determined in his favour. 

In 1640, he visited Kngland with his family on his 
private concerns, intending speedily to return to his 
native country : but the affairs of diaries 1., who 
had given him many inark> of bis esteem,^' begin- 
ning to wear a gloomy aspi c t, we cannot be surprised 
that a man of I slua's abilities sliould be detained at 
his court. Ih^ now. at his Sovereign’s cmnmand, 
dn'W up bis Ireatisi' t ntitled. " ^I'he Power oi’ the? 
Prime, and the Oliedienct' of Itie Sutijeet.’ 

"riie first instanet‘, howev'er, ol‘ his being knowm 
to interfere' in the jiulilic' eonneils, was in the contest 
betwi'en his .Majesty and the two House's of Parlia- 
ment, eoncc'rniiig the' bill iJir the Earl of vStralford's 
attainder, diarle's, pe qilexed bc'twe'e'n the elaniors 
of a disc'onte'nte'd pe‘(»ple a^ul the remonstrances of bis 
own mind, thought tit to advise with live of his 
Bishops as to tin* point of ('onseieneu', liaving' piovi- 
ously e'onsulted bis Judges in to law ; and as 

it has lieen iifeovre'i tly .stated that the Lord Primate 
advised the signing of the' bill, it seems a debt due to 
truth to insert tlu' re lation i‘*‘ this matter, wliic'h Dr. 
Bernard had uiwler bis own band and has printed in 
his Euneral Se rmon. 

That Sunday uumiing, w herein the King (on- 
snlti'd with tlie tbiir Bishops (of Londem, Durham, 
biueohi, and Chiriish ) i!ie An hbishoj) e)f Armagh w as 

' He huti gne'.Uii him au order on tlie treasury of Ireland 
for iCX)/., soon alier his aceessiou ; and Ind, upon several oc- 
t?asions, placed great couiKicncc in him. 
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■not present, being preaching, as he then accustomed 
himself eveiy Sunday to do, in the church of Covent- 
Garden ; wJicn^ a message coming unto him from his 
Majesty, he descended from tlje pulpit, and told him 
that t)rought it, ‘ he was then (as he saw) employed 
about God’s business, which as soon as he had done, 
he would attend upon the King to understand his 
pleasure.’ But the King spending the whole after- 
noon in the serious debate of tlie liOrd Strafford’s 
case with the I.ords of hi.s C!ouncil and the .fudges 
of the land, he could not before evening be adniitUnl 
to his 31a|esty’s presence. There liie (juestion was 
again agitated. ‘ Wlu'ther tlie King in justice might 
pass th( hill of attainder ag.ainst tlu* Karl of Stratford;’ 
for that he might .show mercy to him, was no ques- 
tion at all, no man doubling hut that the King 
without the le.asi scnij.Ie of conscience might have 
granted him a j.ardon, if othci’ rea.sons of .slate, in 
W'hieh tlio Ki.-iioi s u . ;c made neither Judges noi 
advi.sers, <iid Tiot hin<l<'r him. 

“ The wliole result, tlieirfore, of the deU riniiiatioii 
of the lii.shops was to this elli'ct; ‘ that, (herein the 
m.-itter of fact, and matter of law , weri' to he distin- 
guished : that of (la- matter ol’ fa< t lie lilinself might 
make a judg(>inent, having heen present .it all pro- 
ceedings against the said Karl, w iiei e (if iipon hear 
ing the alhga'. dris on either side, he did not eon- 
ceive liim guilty of the erimes wherewith he was 
charged) he coidd not in justice coixleinn him; hot 
for th(‘ mailer in law, what was treason and wh.at 
was not, he was to rest in the opinion of the .bidg'es’, 
who-e oflicc it was to declare tlu' law, and w ho were 
swtau tlurein to carry them.selves indilfcrcntlv be- 
tw'LKt him and his subjects.’ \V hich gave hisiMajc-sty 
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occasion to complain of the dealing of the Judges 
with him not long before: that having eaniestly 
pressed tliein to declare, in particular, what part of 
the TiOrd of Stradbrd’s charge tht'v judged to be 
treasonable (forasmueli as, ii})on the hearing of the 
proof produced, he might in his conscience j>erhaps 
find him guiltless of that fact), he could not Jjy any 
nieans draw them to nominate any in particular, but 
that upon the whole inatt(u’ treason might justly be 
charged upon him. And, in this sc*cond ineeting, it 
was observed that tlie Bisliop of London did not 
sp(\ak; but the Bisliop of r.incoln not only spake, 
but [)ut a writing into the Kings liand, u liercMU what 
was ('ontained tlie rest ol’ his brethren kiunv not ” 

Not many months afUa* lh(‘ lececution of Stratford, 
news of the Irish i-elx'llion arrive:!. rebels had 

plun(l(Te<i the Primate's palace in tlie (‘ountry. stazed 
on his rents, destroyed his tenenu nts, killed or driven 
away his uuinerous (locks and lierds ; in a word left 
him nothing ('xcept Ins library. ! and some furniture 
in his lionsi* at Drogheda, which, won' sc'ciu’ed by the 
strength that place' notu ithstauding a long and 
vigorous si(/g(‘. This iuisl’ortu.K\ a\ hieh reduced him 
to such a stat<' of indigi iice that lie was compelltHl for 
his present sup;>ly tn sell or pawn his plate' and jewels, 
made no cluingt* in his ti'in; er. Ih‘ suhuiitted with 
exemplaiy [latieiux' to liis losses, tliongli sufKeient 
(rom their magnitude to move compassion even in 
tile hreasts of forcigtit rs : for, some months alter- 

Juxon, lie alone allirnied, that ‘ the who had given 

‘Strafford a solunn assurance personal safety, ougiit in no case 
to break his pr()m;se.’ 

f His library was sotne year? afterward conveyed to Chester, 
^nd thence to London. 
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ward, tlie city and university of licyden offered to 
choose him their Honorary Professor, with a more 
ample stijxmd than liad formerly been annexed to 
that oflice ; and Cardinal Riclielicm aliont the same 
time transmitted him an invitation to France, with 
the promise of a noble pension and the freedom of his 
religions faith. Hut it pleas('d his iMajesty to pro- 
vide for him nnicli lK‘tter in lhi,t;land, by conferring’ 
upon him tlie l)isho])rick oi* (.'arlisle, then void by 
the death of Dr. Poller, to hold in commou/am. 
Upon this, though nnieh nnhiet'd in value by thc^ 
Scottish and Ihm'lisli armit's quailerlui;’ upon it, lu^ 
contrivetl to subsist tmtil tin* Lon^’ Parliament sc^ized 
all the bishop>' lands. In considei’ation however of 
his e,'re?it losses in. Ivdand, as will as ol‘ his sini;'idav 
UHU’its, they voted Iiiin a pi’usion of 100/. ; 

ar)d on their dissolution, as l)i'. litrnai’d assm’(‘S us, 
Ci’oi)>\vell made’ lum a ('oinpi’ti nt allowanee i’or his 
subsistence. 

d'o retin n : u])on th(* Ring's marehini;' to Oxl'ord 
in Oetoln r. I sher obtained h ave from the 

parlianu nt to iej)air to ilic sanu' eity ; and tiie iv- 
vei'end Di'. Ihideaux, liishoj) of Woncstf r, I(*ut liiia 
bis house iieai’ Fxeter ( ’oll( ^v, as convc'uieutly ( (ai- 
ti<j;uous to the |)uh!ic‘ libraiy, wlKue the y\rclil)islio|) 
now lesiiiued his Iit('rary labours liu llie public*. Nor 
was he less anxdus for llu* spiritual than the inieh 
lectual advantai-c of his fellow-cri'atures, prcaehiiia 
commonly c veiy Sunday at St. OlaveN or at All- 

* Dr. I>ern'.'r(l, in Iiis runeral Sermon. "I'liat this is not nfi- 
likely, may he inh i red Irom tlie tfOMt respect previous!} ex- 
pr( .-sed ior Inin hy that (’ardinal in a li tier accompanied vlih a 
goldmeihif ul considi value, having his own clligies .stainped 
upon it, uhi. ii is .^till }»iC'^(‘rvcd. 
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hallow’s, where lie had constantly a crowded andience 
l)oth of students and others. 

In 1643, he was nominated one of llie vXssemhly of 
Divines, which met at Westminster to settle the rc li- 
l^ion of the state.^' He n*riised, liow(‘\'er, to a(’cept 
the' nomination . This, with sonu^ of his sermons, 
offence to tlu‘ parliament. Ins library was 
seized, and would liave been sold ; had not Dr, Fc^atly 
(wlio sat amon; 4 ‘ those Divines, though his heart 
was Avith th(' King* and the ('hiirdi) obtained it by 
ai(‘a]is of Mr, Seldc n, (ostensibly foi‘ his ow n iis(\ but 
in reality wath the* view ol restoring' it tr> it's li^litful 
owniT. In the ibllowino* vear, he printed at Oxford 
his corr( (‘t(‘d (‘dition of tlie * f'.pisth s of* e^natins.’ oi i- 
i»’inally eolhcted hy INolxaarp, but t’ansnvitted to 
post(‘rity in a very iinpta t*e(‘t siatv'. I 

fn 1(J45, a rnniour prevailing; that Oxford would 
he iK'sic'o'ed by tlu‘ parliamentary fmu’es, the Areh- 
liishop \siMi(ir(‘w to (’ardiif to llu‘ seat ot* Sir Timo- 
thy Tyrrel, w ho had marri(‘d liis only daiiii^htcT. and 
was tlien (invernor and (ientral ot the' Ordnance 
under Lord (n‘rnrd. Lie utenant (hnieral of* lii.> Ma- 
jesty’s fori'i s in Sinitli W alt's. In tliis fortress h(' re- 
mained npwartl of six months, b*e(' Iroiu llu' danjL;'ers 
of war; and, havin'; cari'ied many elusts ol books alonj^* 
with him, madt' (’onsiderai)K* pro^Tt'ss in tlu' first 
part of his Saeied Annals. At length, tlie royal army 
heinj; so reduet'd as to render il nei t'^sary to ^trip 

^ Hero the? famous Caie bi ni now used hy some ol the Pro- 
* ostant Dissenters, and diners Articles of lleligion, were drawn 
up. 

t The AppendU to this work appeavoil in l(>t7 ; and one or 
two otlier leal lied dis(|iiibitions lie wed from his ]ien in that and 
t-lio following year. 
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Cardiff* with many other places of their garrisons, his 
Grace accepted an invitation from the Lady Dowager 
Stradling to her castle of St. Donat’s, in Glarmorgan- 
shirc. On his journey thither with his daughter, he 
was extremely ill-used by the W'^elch rabble, who 
were u[) in arin.s in the mountains, and (‘arried off his 
books and papers. But the nobility and genti-y of the 
neighboiniiood, by ordering public notic<.‘ to be given 
in the churches and at the market-places, that ‘ all 
persons possessing articles of this description should 
bring them to their ministers or landloids, for which 
th('y slioiilcl i\ (vive a proiu r ^Tatiiic alion ; ’ in about 
three niontiis he rero\ en'd tlu' greatest |)art ol‘thein. 

Whil(‘ he reniaiiied at St. Donat's, he spent his 
time chiefly in i xaminini;* tlu' hooks and manusc'ripts 
in the lihrary of that place, which had hc'cn (‘olh eted 
by Sir Eduai’d StradlioLi', a i»reat anti(|uary, and the 
friend of iMr. Camden ; and out of tla se 1 k‘ made 
many choi('e (‘xtiacts of Bi'iti.sh or W e lsh aiititjuity. 
But his industry was iiiterc(‘pt(’d by a (lani»*c‘rons ill- 
ness, which I)C‘t»aii u ith a stran^nary, and wa.< fol- 
lowed by a violent blecdiiii;’ at the nose continuiat; 
for lU'arly i’orty laairs nithoui intermission. His 
pliysicians and fi iends now de.spaired of his life, wlu^n 
at last, as they thought him cxjiirin^, it suddenly 
stopped, and he tlieneeforwarel padually ree/overeel. 

In 164?6, he* ,esolve*el to ^’o abroael, and bail arlu- 
ally jmxaueel jiasses for that pnrjiose; but \ i(T- 
Admiral Moltem, wlu) e*oinmanded at se*a foi* tko 
parliament, ele-e lare'el that “ if he* came* in his way, lu* 
would certainly ele livcr him up.’ !{e*ce*ivint;‘ therefore* 
a jwessing' invitation from the* ( 'onnte'ss l.)e>wa^'‘e r ol 
Peierboroirj^h to make his aljode* with her in London, 
in which sJa* engaged that he should have every suit- 
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able accommodation, in retum for his havinjj con- 
verted her lord (as aliove stated) from the superstitions 
of Popery, he gladly altered his project ; and having 
obtained the necessary passes, after nearly a year’s 
residence he (piitted St. Donat’s. But it must not be 
forgotten, that before he left Wales, his sickness and 
previous removals having comi)letely exliaiisied his 
purse, several worthy persons of that princij)ality, 
iinknow n to eacli otlier, sent him more than siiffieient 
to defray the expenses of his intended journev. Idiis 
t)ie pious Prelate accounted a sj)e(‘ial providences and 
lie w as duly tliankuil for it. 

At r.vady Pelerborouglfs, however, wliere he was 
most kindly w ( b'onied, lu* was doomed to encounter 
a fresh distin haiiee. ddie parlianu nt had issued an 
order, that w iiosoevt r should arrive iVom any of the 
royal gmadsons, slioidd signily tlieir names and re- 
sidence to theCommllUe sitting at (iokl^mitirs IlalL 
To this injunction he (‘onformeth hy^ a messenger: 
but th(*y insisted uj/on his jiersonal a])|Karanee ; and 
strictly iiupiiied, * w luTe he had sfient the w liole 
interval since Ins departure from London, and whe- 
tluT hi' liad permission to go to (/xiord to wdiu h he 
rqdicd, tliat * he had a pass from a Committee of 
both Houses.’ d’lu y demanded farther, * whether 
Sir (,’harles (M>ote, i>r any other, t'ver (U'slred him to 
use his power w it!i the King fur a toU'ration of reli- 
gion in Ireland?’ He answered, Mliat no one laid 
ever moved any such tiling to him ; !;ut that as soon 
us he heard of the Irish . g< *iis coming to Oxford, he 
K .ought his .Majesty u to adopt any religious re- 
gulations fur livbnul w ithout .his know ledge, w hich 
promised lie w ould not : and, w luni the point ot 
toleration came to be debuted at the Council Board, 
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the King witli all the iJords there absolutely denied 
it ; and he professed for his part, that lie was ever 
against it, as a tiling dangerous to the Protestant 
religion.’ Tlu^ Chairman then tendered to him what 
was called ‘ the lugative oath;' Imt lie desire<l time 
to consiiler of it : upon whicli, he was dismissed. iMr. 
Selden, and others of his friends in the house, hv’^ 
their interest put a sto[) to Ihrtlier inf|uiries.^- Nut 
long afterward, Ik* n'tired with his noble protectress 
to her house at Ryegate in Surry, where he fre- 
quently preaelu'd, eitlu*r in her c Iiapel or in the 
parisli-churc h of (lie [ilac i*. 

In the beginning of 1()47. b.e was ('!(*eted Prt'aefiei 
of Ijiicoln's Inn; and by the tr(*asnrer and the 
lu'nelu'vs (of wlioin bis friend Mr. Hale, subsecpiently 
f.ord ( Justice, Was oik*) allf)W(‘d bandsonu* lodg- 
ings ready-l'uriiished. w itb apartments for Iiis liliraiy, 
wliieb a'nnut this tiim* arrivi'd from (Jiester, 
he »vas tic'ated Midi the utnuist for n^iilrly 

eight yc'ars ; u hen his ( ve ight and teeth beginning 
to fail him, so (bat he could not 1 k‘ well lu'ard in so 
large a eongre galioii. he was (onstrained, about a 
y(\ar and a hall' before* his death, to the great ('oiuvrn 
of that So('iety, to rc‘>ign his ap|)ointinent. 

Dnnng tin* ri<*gotiati<ni in tin* Isle of \\ ight l» 
tw(‘(‘n tlu* King and the parlianuiil, he was pei- 
mitted to wai iq on his .Majesty; and held s(‘vrral 
private (‘Olden iKC's with him nlative to the govrni* 
rnent of the Chun ii, in the event ol‘ an aeeommoda- 
tion taking plai e. After this, he saw his Sov( reigi» 
no more till liis exe( utiori. On that day being ‘'d 

^ An order was even made for paying liini KX)/. yrr 
it i uncertain flow long lie received it. 
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the Countess of Pembroke’s house near Charing 
Cross, he with extreme reluctance ascended to the 
roof; but, on the masked executioners beginning to 
tuck up the King’s hair, he tunied pale, and would 
have swooned if he had not been immediately carried 
off. So deeply affected was he by this catastrophe, 
that he kept the anniversary as a private fast during 
the remainder of his life. 

His high rej)utation having excited in Cromwell a 
desire to see him, lu' was sent h)r to court, received 
tliere with the utmost respect, and protected by a 
pension from the recurrcuu'e of those difliculties, which 
had so fretiueiitly harassed liis later years. 

His last ])ublic exercise was, a Funeral Sermon 
ovei* his fri(‘nd 1 *. Selden, in iGot, at tlie Temple 
Church. In iGoo, he returned to Hyegate, and as- 
siduously employed hiinscdf in making additions to his 
Sacred Clironology. Hut liis c yc^-sight being C()n5ider- 
ably impaired, 1 k‘ could now only write at a window, 
and on clear days. He was still houever apparently, 
for a man of Ids advaimed agc\ healthy and vigorous; 
when on the twentieth of March lie com|)laiiu‘d in the 
evening of a violent sciatic a, and the next morning 
had strung symptoms of a pleui isy. During tlie iii- 
tervids of pain, which he iiore with great patience 
upward of fourtcHUi hours, !ie was fervent in jirayer, 
and in pious exhortations to ^ about him ; aud 
having taken an affectionate leave of Lady Peter- 
borough, as the agonies of death came upon him, he 
desired to be left to his private devotions. The last 
Words, w hic h he wnis heard to utter just before he* 
expired, wi ri*, O Lord, forgive me, t^specially my 
sins of omission.’' 

Thus died this truly excellent man, leaving behind 
VOI.. III. K 
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him a most unexceptionaliie character, especially for 
his moderation in ecclesiastical matters, for which he 
was charged by the high-church Prelates with puri- 
tanism and remissness. His relations intended to 
have buried him privately at Kyogate, as they were 
not able to defiay tlie charge of a public funeral : 
but Cromwell gave orders, that he should be interred 
at his own expense with great magnificence in West- 
minster Abbey. 

He, also, injoined the executors not to sell his li- 
brary without his consent. This, consisting of ten 
thousand volumes of print and manuscript, was eaguirly 
sought for u])on his dec(‘ase by tlu* Ring ol‘ Denmark 
and by Cardinal Mazarin. What had escaped the 
devastations of the times was finally, agreeably ^to 
his avowed desire, Iiestowed ii[)()n Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

In jierson, Arcbbisliop Usher was moderatidy tnll, 
with an erect earriagt', and features exjiressirig gra- 
vity and benovol(‘nc(' combined. His mode* of living 
was simple; his manners free, afi’able, and unathrled; 
and Ins tein[)er so singularly sweet, that not one atom 
of aeriniony seems to have entered intci bis eonipo- 
sition. Exemjilary for his jnety aiid bis liiunility, he 
appears indeed tfi have been bettcT fitted lor the i)n- 
sines> of tiu? closet than that of the world ; though lie 
was not deficie-.l, itp’on enicrgeiH ies, in proper firm* 
ne>s oi‘ mind. 

As an author, he was ot‘ the ri!>l rejnite in thr 
period in v\ hieh he livtd ; and pnl)li.>hed, both in 
r.atit) and Rngiish, many tlrulngicid and polemical 

vvorjvs. Qtlun’s !n:ide tiadr appearance after his 

• 

of Tlu'f>lngic "IVacIs, lifs* ^ ('hroniAo^i 

CQ}iirov*:fAu'A 

1 
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death. He left behind him, likewise, several manu- 
scripts ; among' the rest ‘ Notes and Observations on 
the Writings and (Characters of the h'athei’s and Eccle- 
siastical Authors,’ which he intended as the basis 
of an elaborate production, to be entitled ‘ Theologica 
Bibliotheca' These pa{>ers he beciucathed to the 
care of Dr. I.angbaine, of Qtiei'ii’s College, who 
dying in consequence of a severe cold caught in the 
execution of his friend’s design in IG.57, the work 
droppe<l, though Dr. I'ell niach' sonu' attein])ts to get 
it finished. A copy of it, as far as it was carried, 
is present'd in the Bodleian lihi ary. 

Hut the V ork, v hich has rendcri d his name iUus- 
trions w herever religious knon ledge is revei’cd, is his 
* Sacred ('hroiKtlogy, or Annals of the Old and New 
Testament, from tiie Beginning of the World to 
the Ih'struction ol’ .Ici'iisalem by Titus N’espasian, 
A. D. 70, in two parts;’* the first, extending from 
die Creation to the time of the .'Macealices, published 
hy liiiiiself in ItioO, and the second in 1()54. His 
latest publieatidl^, ‘ De (iracd /.AW. luferpretinn 
I'O'sioae Si/ni'agnu/,' Ac. eontaineil certain notions 
respecting that translation, which liave lieen regarded 
as more ingenious tiian solid. It has been re[)rinted 
in one volume in English, at Condon and at Dublin, 
and in l.atin. at Paris ami at Ceneva; and the 
system, upon whii h it is constructetl, has been almost 
universally adopted. I'lu- whole work, indeed, i.s 
justly I'onsidi'red as a repository of ancient history, 
and with respect to the iloman history in particular, 

* He liad plannod u third part, whicli wi.s to have reached to 
die beginning of the fourth century, but this he did not live to 
^tiish. 
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may generally be pronomiced one of the best au- 
thorities extant. Beside these, three hundred of his 
Letters to his numerous correspondents, at home and 
abroad, were published, in one volume folio, by his 
chaplain Dr. Parr. His works, however, are gene- 
rally so accessible, as to render extracts from them 
in the present compilation unnecessary. 
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[1599—1658.] 


Oi ^IVER CROMWEI^L was born at Huntingdon 
April 25, 1599. His family, of the name of Williams, 
was originally of Welsh extraction ; but one of his 
ancestors mairying the sister of Thomas Cromwell 
Earl of Essex, a son by that marriage assumed his 
motlu'r’s maiden nam(\ and tiansmitted it to his 
descendenl.s.f Mr. Robert (h’omwell, his father, was 
the second son of Sir Henry Oomwell of Hinchin- 
brook; gilid his mother was a sister of Sir RobcTt 
Stewart Knt., of the isle of Ely. ! No extraordi- 
nary solicitude, it a[)j)ears, was show n about his early 
education ; as he continued, distinguislu d very pro- 
bably chiefly l)y his turbuleiK c and his boyish tricks, 

* Authorities, Itapin, Harris* L\fe of Cromxvclf Lud- 
low*s Memoirs^ and Salmon's Chronolo^iv^d Uhtorian, 

t For a minute account of tlie Protcctoral House of Crom- 
well, both as to it*8 ancestry md it's posterity, with t's alli- 
ances matrimonial and political and thcii' issue, see Noble's very 
elaborate * Memoirs.' 

J Descended of the royal house of Stuart, as appears from a 
pedigree of her family still extant. By Fullei we are told, that 
hi a conversation with Bislioo Goodman, the Protector passion- 
ately disclaimed all connexion with the Earl ot Essex, 
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a day-scholar at tlie free school of Huntingdon till 
the age of seventeen. It is pretended, however, 
that during his boyhood occurred many striking 
presages of his future greatness. Of his enthusiastic 
turn, even at tliis early period of liis life, several 
stories are recorded. One of these may be here iir 
trodiu'cd : as lie was lying inelaneholy upon his bed 
in the day-time, h(' fanri<‘d he saw a gig*antic fe- 
male figure, which annouiued that ‘lie shoidd be the 
greatest man in tlie kingdom and altliongh his lather 
reijuested his master would ('orrect him severely 
for thivS his imaginarv vision, and his mu le Stewart 
told him • it was too traitorous to he refloated,’ ho 
persisted in aftirming it's triitli. hh’om his youth in- 
deed, wc‘ learn through Sir Philip Warw-ii'k frani 
one of his phvsieians, he was (fiiite a splen('ti(% and 
had tarn i( s about the' cross in that town, and 
he had himself bee n called to him at nikhiight : 
thcr was lie (‘ver wholly free from tliem, evi^fc-iii 
the very height of his prospouaty. At siw^ 
he w as sent a fellow -commoner to Sidniw t’olld 
Cambridge, hut w ithout any fixed plan, as t<> his futiin 
destination in liie : hence, inst(*a(l ol' applying him 
self closely eitlu*r to divinity, law , or f)hy?^ic, he de- 
voted the greatest part of liis time to manly exer- 

* Extract fror the Register of the (-ollegc. ‘ 0/ivrrufi Crom* 

Xi'clly Huntin^dnninnsis^ nd)ni<.sus ad comment um socloratu ( oil- 

Aprihs 2?i y IGlfJ; 'Vvian' ^lagislrn Ihcardo 
fietvveen this entry and the .next ih crowded in, ia a smalkr 
hand or letter, the following character: 

‘ } fie full ^raudls illc huposlnr, caniifex perditisshnust 
jnentissimo Carolo 1. nvj'aria aedr mdlaiOf ip-swv 

per quinque fermc annorian spathif^ 
pm nomim Indumita tyrannidc vexavit* 
at college arc still remembered. 
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cises.* An active rather than a sedentary life seemed 
to be his choice, and j)olite more than abstruse 
learning, his favourite study; by which means, he 
acquired a competent knowledge of the Greek and 
Roman annals. 

His father, a younger Itrother, did tiot possess an 
income sufficient for tiie decent suj)port of liis family, 
consisting of four sons and seven daughters. iNIrs. 
Cromwell, therefoiv, without her husband's partici- 
pation engaged in a branch of the brewing trade, 
a])plying tJie pj-ofits to raising portions for her daugh- 
ters, for whom she procured advantageous matches. 
The eldest surviving was the wife of iNlr. .Fohn Des- 
borough, subsei(uently one of the Piotector’s Major 
Centrals ; another married fust Rtigtr Whetstone, 
Esq., aiul secondly Colonel .lohn .lones, who w as ex- 
ecuted for having been one (iftlie King's .Judges; the 
third espoused Colonel Valentine Walton, w ho died 
in exile; and the fourth, Uohina, married succcssivly 
Dr. Peter i'lench, and Dr. John \\ ilkiiis, the latter 
a man euiiueut in the repuhhc of letters, and after 
the Resttffalion Bishop ofChester.f Such was the 

* TIic partiality of Dugdalo and otlicr-s in calling him “ dis- 
solute and disordcrlv’' at this period, and affirming that from his 
rough and blustering disposition l.c acquired the name of 
‘ royster,’ may he iiiicrred from the knowledge, which (as 
Waller assures u.s) he had gained of the Grecian and Latin His- 
tories, from his suhsequent patronage of men of learning and 
Science, and from his possessing a very valuable and well-cliosen 
library. 

t One of bi.s aunts al.-o, i* may bo added, married Francis 
Barrington, Esq., from whom descended the Barringtons of 
Essex; another married John Hampikn, Esq. and hore to him 
tlie patriot of that name ; a tliird was the mother of Colonel 
Whalley, ,to whose custody the K ing was ei.trustcd at Hampton 
Court; ;^d the fourth married Mr. Dunch. 
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situation of the family, when about two ycai’s after 
Oliver’s removal to the University, his father died. 
Upon this event, he returned home ; and the in’egn- 
larity of his conduct giving great uneasiness to his 
surviving parent, she was advised to bring him up 
to the law. He was, in consecjuence, settled in Lin- 
coln’s Inn. His slioit residence at home, however, 
furnished an opj)oilunity to the cavaliers to stile hiin 
‘ a brewer,’ and ‘ the son of a breu ei .’* 

A fortunate incident soon relieved him from a pro- 
fession, which by no nu'ans suited his itulination. 
His maternal uncle. Sir Richard Stewart, at his 
death becpieathed him an estate of nearly five hun- 
dred pounds per f Having now discovered tlie 
folly of dissi|)ation, he prudently I’etired into tlu 
country, and became as remarkable for the soltriety 
of his comluct as he had previously been for it’s pro- 
fligacy and extravagance. For somi* time, he #ii- 
tinued a devout na'inber of the (’Imrcb of haiglj^d; 
but upon imying his addresses to IClizabeth, daun^tj^r 
of Sir .Tames Bourchier of Felsted in Essex, w^tn 
at the age of twenty-one he mamed, | he Ix'canic 


* See Noble’s Memoirs, I. Note N. I’or the .satire.^ on 
his nose, ib. 292, D D ; and for the lanijioons upon his son and 
successor Kichard, ib. 399, YY. 

f He had previously, witli his characteristic selfishness and 
subtilty, oft’ended his j;entleinan by attempting (tliongh inedeC' 
tually) to procure a commission of lunacy against him, vdth the 
view of l)eing appointed admini.strator of his property; i>tit lii^' 
mother had effected a reconciliation between them. 

X This lady, a woman of spirit and talents, but plain and 
proud, he gained more through the interest of his tclatioits 
Hampden, Barrington, Stewart, <Sc. than his own. He “ladc 


her however^jlender, though not an n.xorious or intl^'d a hiith* 
ful husb)|)g^||Pwfl she was an obedient, thongli not ul^ifept^cting) 
Ipr jealousies can hardly be supposed to 
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acquainted in that family with several Puritan mini- 
sters and gentlemen, whose sectarian sentiments he 
imbibed, and by their interest he was elected a s(X‘ond 
time for Huntingdon to serve? in tlie tliird j)ar]iament 
of Charles I. in 1628.'^’ By this parliament tlio King, 
as usual, wished the supplies to be gi’anted, before they 
entered into any consideration of grievances : bet the 
patriotic party insisted, that these two subjects should 
go liand m hand ; and accordingly prepared a Peti- 
tion of Bight to be presented to his Majesty, before 

far ti) Christinn, Queen of Swedcui. Their first son, Robert, 
who (lied a eliild, was born October tS, 

* Cronuvell bad jireviously represented bis native boroiigli in 
the ])arliaiuent of Ki^o. “ Who,” says Dr. South, w bo liowever 
had bc(,n lavish in fulsonu? coinplinients to the Protector while 
alive, tliat had l^ebcld such a bankrupt beggarly fellow as Crom- 
well first entering the parliament bouse, with a thread bare torn 
coat and a greasy bat (and, perbteps, neither oi* them paid b»r) 
could have suspected, that in the space ol‘ so few years lie 
should, by tin uiurtfu r of one king aiul tiie banishment of an- 
other, ascend the throne, be invested in t!ic royal robes, and 
want nothing of the state of a king but tlie changing of liis bat 
into a crovfe ? ’’ 

Sir Pliiiip Warwick, a man t>f vera<.!iv, dcx'ribcs him in the 
house its “ very ordinarily apparelled., for it was a pkiin clotli 
suit, which seemed to have been made by an ill country tailor : 
his linen was plain, and not very dean; and 1 remember a speck 
or two of blood upon Ins little bami, which was not much larger 
than his collar, llis hat was without a hatband; his stature was 
oi a good size, bis sword stuck close to les side, bis countenance 
•'^’•voln and reddish, bis voice sharp and untimeable, and bis elo- 
quence full of fervor.” \et “ I lived (be adds) to see this 
very gentleman, whom out o^'no ill-will to him I thus describe, 
by multiplied good success, s and by 'cal but usurped power, 
having had a better tailor and more cor.ve.se among good com- 
pany in my own age, when for six weeks together I was a prisoner 
in his sei^ant’s hands and daily waited at AlutchalJ, appear ol 
greata^d majestic deportment and coirely presence.” 
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the supply whicli they had voted should receive the 
royal assent. In this celebrated Petition they prayed, 
^ That no loan, or tax, might be levied on the sub^ 
ject but by tJie consent of the parliament : that no 
man might be imprisoned, but by legjil process ; that 
soldiers might not be ((uartered upon ])eople against 
their wills ; and tliat no commissions might be granted 
for executing martial law.’ To wliich the King re- 
plied, ‘ I will that right be done, according to the 
law's and customs of’ the realm.' 'I'he commons aj)- 
prehending sonn* subterfuge in tliis answer, as it 
was not expi*e>scd in the accustomed terms, re- 
solved to demand of his iMajesiv a more explicit 
reply: <*md in I)oth tin* debait's upon tliis subject 
C’romwidI took no iiK’cnisidt'rabU' |)art. 

At length tlie King, perceiving that no pecamiar) 
grant could be obtained (though he had thr(‘a(( ned to 
dissolve tlie ])arliamc‘rit ) without giving his assiai^ to 
tliC Petit’ion of Uigiit, parsed it in the usual forill of 
words, ^ Soil droit f ait conmn il i\sl c/c.s//'c;’ 
wliich, the (Commons readily voted an am()le su])j)Iy. 
^riiis, liuwever, by no mcan> sat isl’ied the* court ; f()r 
a scheme was now set on foot by tlu’ opposition to 
remonstrate against an aiieic’iit hiauich of tlie royal 
revenues, toimage and pouiidagy*.'^- 'J'o pn*vent this 
violent attack on wliat diarb s regardid as his 
prerogative*, tir parliaiiK*nt was pioi’ogued for si>^ 
months. Kut tlu* l(*i.»gth cd’ th(* recess only furnished 
his enemies with an opportunity ol' fomenting discon- 
tents, and of forming strong parlies throughout the 
kingdom; so that, u])on their re-assembling, uevv 

grievances were' brought forward, ' and as heavy a 


A duty on the importation of wine and iaci’cha||iii>c 
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complaint was made of the religious as of the civil 
state of the nation. His Majesty, how ever, still ad- 
hering to the affiiir of tonnage and poundage, re- 
ijuired in his speech Iroin tlie tlirone, that ‘ it might 
be settled UfMui him for life as it had been on his 
ancestors.’ '^i'he Connnons, on tiie coi’trarv, resolved 
to proceed first tipoii the stele ofrciiginn, on account 
of the increase of Anninie.nisin and the encourage- 
ment given to Popish tenets. 'I'o this they were in- 
stigated hy Air. .Juiiii Pym : a senaler, Avhose inte- 
grity endeared him to iiis count rv, and whose oj)jx)- 
sition to tlie arhitrary on :isitre.s of administration, 
founded on a [)eii'(‘ct know ledge and love of tlie 
constittition and sustained hv the advantages of a 
powerful elocution, rciidered his influence in parlia- 
ment unrivalled. l>> l:im it was moved, that ‘ the 
llou.se should hind itsilf to maintain their religion 
and rigl'its and Cromwell sigiported the motion in a 
sjK'oeh, hi w hich he expressly (k‘!ionne('d Xeilc' Bi.shop 
of Winchester as the jjatroii of Po|i('ry. 

This hold proceeding, joined to the ell'octual op- 
position tifhieli he had given (iuriiig the reeess to the 
execution, of a j)laii eoueerted hy tlu> King and the 
Earl of Rodfor;! lor draining the fens in Limoliisliire 
and the Isle of Ely.* attrac ted public nutict', and he 
hogan to be talkeil of as a rising patriot, lie was, 
in consequence, ch.osen iqtun several Committees re- 
.speeting the state of the nation, 'fhe first, in which 
he acted, was the (’omioittee on religion ; hut the 
officers of tlie customs Ir-ving seized the inerehaudise 

* This, as the coiuinoualty had a of comnioning and 

fishing in dry time.*, was an extrcnioly unpopular measure, and 
it’s defeat gained for Cromwell the title of ‘ Lord of the Feus.’ 
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of Mr. RoUes a member of the House, and detained 
it for the duties of tonnage and poundage, in which 
procedure they were justified by his Majesty, the in- 
jured senator complained of a breacli of jmvilege; and 
the consideration of his gricvaiu* for a time absorbed 
that of all others. This rash innovation on the part of 
the cro^vm was immeebately voted a breach of pri\’i. 
lege; and a protestation w’as drawn uj) by the patri- 
otic party, doelan'ng, ‘ That w hoever shoidd sanction 
inno>'ations in religion, or seek to introduce Pf)per}' 
or Arminiar.isjn ; and whwver should advise the 
taking of tonnage and poundage not granted by 
parliament, or should pay the same, should l)c ac- 
counted enemies to the kingdom.’ The Speaker, 
who w'as hostile to this pifteeeiling, and had ndused 
to put the (piostion whether it should lx? read, was 
held hy force in the chair, and the doors were locked 
while it was vf)ted; afU'r which the House adjounild, 
though it was known tliat the (omtleman U.shepof 
the Black Rod n as in waiting with a message listot 
Ids Majesty. 'I'he ministry w idened the breach, hy ad- 
vising that the members, who had Ix'en most active 
iijxjn this occasion, should lx; taken into custody under 
warrants from the Privy Council; and, on their re- 
fusing to he responsible for what they had .said or 
done in the hous(>, committed to the 'I'ower. Infor- 
mations were aiterward exhibited against them, for 
a riot, in the Court of Star-Chaml)er ; and as they 
excepted to it's jurtsdietion, removed to the King’s 
Bench. Here they w'ere adjudged to lx* confined 
during the King’s pleasure, and .Sir John Elliot died 
in prison. This should be considered as, virtually, i* 
of war on the part of Charles, and htiuce- 
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forward we may pronounce the civil compact be- 
tween him and his subjects dissolved. Neither Pym, 
nor Cromwell, was among- the imprisoned members. 

Upon the dissolution of this jiarliament, he re- 
turned into the country, where he continued to ex- 
press much conm-n J'or religion, and to Irequent 
silenced ministers, inviting them often likewise to 
lectm-es and sermons at his house. This involving 
him in considei-ablc expenses, with a view of re- 
pjiiring his fortuin; he took a farm at St. Ives ; which 
how'ever only increasing his dillieiilties, after five 3 'ears 
of mismanagement he was oliligi <l to give it up. 

The King now resolved to govern without par- 
liaments, the soul of tin- constitution ; and having 
devised vaiious means of k-vNitig money as well 
for the support of his household as for the admi- 
nistration of his civil government, all ecpiallv ille- 
gal,* many gentlemen resolved to disjiose of their 
pro|)erty real and personal, and to leave the king- 
dom. Tti this voluntary^ c-xile. they were farther 
impelled by the severe procx-edings of tin; (’ourts of 
Star-Chaniber and High-Comnii.'.sion, the sentences 
of whiii^^ere most degrading and opprt'ssice. To 
intercejil^U'ir emigration, a j)r(K,-tamation was issued 
in 1637, laying an embargo on aU ships outward- 
bound having passengers on b«>ard, till they should 
obtain a Ikence for quitting the realm from the 
Lords of the Council appointed lor the business of 
Foreign Plantations. Tlu' intention of the emigrants 
'vas, to settle in New J'ngland, for tlie purpose of 

* Such aS| inonopolies of salt, soap, leather, coals, pins, 
and assessit|ents for ship-money, the payment of which was ex- 
acted under the penalty of line and impr’sonment. 
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enjoying' their religious and civil rights, without any 
design of disturbing the government at home ; whicli 
they thought woidd in time be reformed, either by 
the natural death of tlie Ring, or by the usual ope- 
ration of enormous (yraimy. Of (bis party, beside 
Ilampdcii, was Oliver C’romwcll, who from his scanty 
fortune could have no otlua- paospect in the wilds of 
America than that of peaceable rcliremenl.* He 
had even meditated this migration, we are told, be- 
fore he (juittcd IJncoln’s Inn. 

Out of parliament, (^i-omwell seems tf) ha.vc acted 
with signal prudence and caution: accoi'dingly. though 
the nation was in a g<‘ncral h rm.* nt. and Ik' probably 
deemed this cmi'ai'go a Ifcsb inli iiigcincrd of personal 
liberty', he passed liis tiu.c quietly in tiie Isle ol‘ lily, 
devoting himself to rclighais ratlier than to j)olitio{il 
studies, fre(pienting‘ the meetings of t lie non-confor- 
mists, and distinguishing himself only hy his ‘gifts* 
(as they were then called) of])rn\ ing. f)i'ea( bi?ig', an(f 
expounding. At last the misguided Monarch, having 
exhausted all his miserahie ex])edierits fi>r r.-fosing 
money, found himself in April Ki M) niaier the ne ces- 
sity of calling- a parlianu nt. In this ( 'i-omwell. hy a 
senes of intrigues not then alas! piaetiseel foi* the' last 

* Yet this man thus ernharked, il* we may believe some 
writer.s of liis life, hail eonceivial liupes of a crown frmn tlic 
time tliat he acted toe charaefer (if 'J’adns^ at I liintin;.Hlou*' 
school, in a play entiilud Limh .x, in which tlio hero is sup' 
posed to have stumbled accidentally against a crown and a robe ! 
The emphatical lines are ; 

Was ever miui .^o fortunate as I, 

To break his .shin> at .'•ucb a stumbling-block? 

■ result of this iatal inhibition, the classical reader will 

inm^ly be reminded of the y’///7io tanpn.^ n//, i'C. ol ^1^^' 
bard. 
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time in corporate bodies, was ehose'n to represent the 
town of Cambridge. This parliament liowever, al- 
though it asseml)U'd with great appearances of a tend- 
4 'ncy to accommodation, upon a mutual misaj)prehen- 
sion occasioned by Sir Henry Vane,^' was abruptly 
dissolved ; ('harles contenting himsdf witli the sul> 
sidics granted by llie ( ‘onvocation, and the voluntary 
contributions of some of the nobility and gentry, with 
which he raised an army of 2(),()()() men to j)rosecute 
the Scottish w ar. Ihit one oT liis (k tac limenls being 
defeated hy the (‘lu u.y at N('w^:a^tle, and all his 
maga/jnes falling into their hands, a (oniual of peers, 
wliicl) lie liad siimmoneil at \ Ork, advised Inin to 
enter into a treaty, and a (Cssation of arms took 
j)lace. The uns(‘ttK'(l stat(‘ oi‘ tlu* kingdom oct^asion- 
ing petitions from tlu* city of l .ond *0 and otlun' cor- 
porations fora lU'w parlianunt, his Aojji'sty complied: 
and in the inemorahh* Long Parliaiiu'nt, wliich met 
ill November KilO, Cromwell was again retniTicd 
for Cran bridge*. Ills allendaiu'e on the house now 
be(‘ame extremely <l(»se. Ids sp.'eelies IVe(]ucnt, and 
his aetivity in op|)o.sition to the court singularly eon- 
spii'uous. Nor was he less zeahius iu pi’omoling' 
petitions against the l>isho[>s. lor tlieir severe pro- 
ceedings in tlie t‘('ch siastical courts. 1 le liad, likc- 
tviso, a principal sliari* in the lu nioiistrance upon 
tht' state of the nation, in whieh the enormities of 
tile government were stn'iigly point(d out. This re- 
uioustraiiee w as cai ri(*d t aflor several Avarm debates, 
and ordered to be piinted, Decnnher la, 1641. 

* See the Life of Laud. 

t Upon this occasion, Cromwell again determined to leave 
f agland for ever, iT it sljould not pasii. 
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At length, upon the bi’eaking out of the civil war, 
Cromwell exhibited a new character ; for having ob- 
tained a captain’s commission from the Commons, 
and raised a troop of hoi-se in the country, both in 
the choice of his men, and in his manner of disci- 
plining them, he dis{)layed the strongc^st evidences of 
military genius. Ills followers were remarkable for 
their sobriety, industry, and Imivery. They were 
chiefly the sons of freelioldias, w ho l)eing taught to 
l)elieve that tliey were lighting for the defence of 
their jiroperty, and acting upon jwinciples of con- 
science, could not fail to vani|uish (‘ommoii rnera?- 
naries. 

TIis first military oxjiloit of conse(|U('nc(‘ was. his 
securing the tow n (»1‘ Cambridge' foi* the parlianu nt." 
Xot long afterw arch In* seized Sir Thomas (iniingshv, 
High Sheriff of 1 Ic'rtfordshirc', on his road to Si. 
Allian’s, whc'n^ lu‘ was about to proclaim the parlia* 
nientary oflicc'is traitors. Tor these services he 
ceivc'd the tiianks of tlie House, and w as promote^ to 
a colonelcy. He now enlarged his plan of opcratioiiN 
and witli his regiment of a thousand horse nvii- 
aw cd the rc ci uiting jiartii'S of the royalists in several 
counties; having not only made himself in the space 
of a few niunths a good ofliccr, though he did 
assume tin* military character till h(.‘ w as in his ferty- 
third-year, L .t rd^o converted his iK \v-raisi:d men 

He very narrowly niiV^al .seizing; tliu Trov ersily-plafo, 
but just been .sent oil' to the King. About tliis pre- 

bably, ho visiteil liis unelt* inul g^MlIathcr, Sir 01ivt‘r (’ruiiiwcHt 
at Ramsey (as the old gerjtluuiaa hirn^eli told Sir Rliiiip 
wick) “ with a g<Hjd strt>og parly of fior.se, and exhibited a 
stroi ^ trait of liis character in askiiig Ills blesstiig, refu.^it*? te 
ered in his ])r(\scncc, and — plundering him of hi^ 
his plate.*’ 
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into excellent soldiers within the same short period. 
The means he employed are detailed in one of his 
own speeches, in wliich he relates a conversation 
between Hampden and himself on the inferiority of 
the parliamentai’y forces. ‘ Your troops,” said I, 
<< are most of them old decayed scr\ inf^* men, and 
tapsters, and such kind of fellow s ; aiul their troo})s 
are gentlemen’s younger sons, and ])crsons of good 
quality. And do you think, that the mean spirits 
of sii(‘ii base and mean hallow s w ill ever be able 
to encounter gcnthMiien, that have honour and 
courage and resolution in them ? You must get 
men of a spirit ; and, take it not ill w hat 1 say, of a 
spirit that is likely to go on as far as geiitleuK'n will 
go, or else 1 am sure you will lu' beaten still:” I told 
him so. He w as a w ise and w orthy person, and he 
did think that 1 talked a good notion, but an im- 
practicabU' one. I told him, I e4)ulcl do sonuwvhat 
in it:” and I accordingly raised such men, as had 
the fear of (iod before tliem, and made some con- 
science of what they did. And from that time for- 
Avard they were never beaten, hut Avlurever lluw 
Avere engaged against the enemy, they heat conti- 
niuilly.’ Here A\'e perceive the master-mind, apply- 
ing to the l)est advantage tlu‘ instruments and prin- 
ciples, Avith which he Avas to net. Ilis levies con- 
sisted of his (wmtrymen, substantial yeomen or tlieir 
sons, all acquainted Avith liim and Avith one another, 
lie trained tliein in excellent disci[)line, and inspired 
them with the true pnd^' of sf)ldiers. By a\ ay of 
trying their steadines^, he placed at their first 
muster a dozen troopers in amhuscadc, wlio suddenly 
nishcd out upon them. About tAventy of liis rec ruits 
instantly fled. These he cashit'^ed, and enjisted 
VOL. in. 
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bolder spirits in their pliice. And he engaged thetr 
coniidciK'e, by telling them plainly he did not mean 
to cozen them with the ptTplexed terms in his com. 
mission, fight for King and Parliament:’ for 
should the King be in the opposite army, he would 
as soon fire his pistol upon him, as upon another 
man. 

In the spring ofl6*4.S, having settled matters in 
the six associated counties, Essex, Hertford, Nor. 
folk, Suffolk, Cambi*idge, and Huntingdon, lie acK 
vanced into 1 jncoliishire; wliere he restrained the 
royal ga]Tis{)n at Newark, gave a eht‘ck to tlie Earl 
of Newcastle's troops at Horncastl(% and p(‘rtbrnu:<i 
various other services. "J"he Scots having lx‘cn in- 
vited into Ijigland by the jiarliainent, it v\as n-. 
solved tliat the aiiny under th(' iiai’l of iVIanchcster 
and Cronnv('ll (no>\ 1 lieutenant (i(‘n(‘ral of the Horsoi 
should join tliein bi tbre York, w hich they were then 
<Iusely investing. I'his junction was effected, chiefly 
tfirougli tlic activity of th(‘ latter. He most cmitteiitlv 
.sigiialis(‘(l himself, liowc ver, at the battle of AIarst<» 
IMooi, fought ,July .‘b IfifL v\hcrc with his cavalry 
(emnmoriiv < ailed ‘Iron-sides’) he recovered the day 
from Prince Ilujiert, after it had lieeii lost by Man* 
Chester, f airfax, and Ltrvdi.^ He*, now\ hccaine the 
general tlu'ine <d’ convta’sation ; but, as he was creatly 
envied by bis b: other-oflicers, it was not yet his time 
to aim at the (hief cf?inniand. 'J'he E!Iarls of* Essex 
and Manchester w ere his most powc*rfid atlvci'saiw* 

In the .second battle of Newbury, September 7, in the 
same year, he is said to have made so b'old a charge upon the 
row l guards, that tlie King’.s person would have bcon in 
utmost danger, if the old Earl of Cleveland had not preserve 
hi« it. liter's liberty at the expense uf his own. 
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the latter, in particular, having been charged by hint 
with cowai'dice, had vowed his destruction ; yet such 
was his hold upon the good opinion of the Com- 
mons, tliat after a very bold speech of his in the 
House, it was resolved to new-model the army, and 
to pass ‘ The Self-Denying Ordinance,’ by which 
all members of parliament were ( xcluded from civil 
and military employments; and the Earls of Essex 
and Manchester, with sev<'ral other general officers, 
were in conse(|uence dismissed. 

Sir Thomas L’nirfax was uoav ap))ointed Com- 
mander in Chif'f; and, by a strange evasion of their 
own law, Cromwell's senatorial services were dis- 
pensed with, that he might eo-operate n ith Fairfax, 
under whom he was sjjieilily appointed Laeutenant 
General of the army. He did not n innin a single 
day iuaetiv<', hut in his way to tlu' main army at 
Gainsborough defi'ated the Earl of Northamjdon and 
Lord Goring, and made himself masti r of Hleching- 
ton House. By the historians of the civil war it 
is observed, that though Fiiiiiax liad tiu’ chief com- 
mand in title and ap|)eai’ance, Cromwell was in fact 
the deting General. I'he former possessed great per- 
sonal valour, and was indefatigahly diligent ; hut he 
wanted genius and I'oiesigl.t. Nothing, therefore, 
could be more fortunate for the parliament, than the 
strict fiiendship which hound him to Cromwell : so 
sensible, indeed, were tlie royalists of this, that they 
made several nttemjds to 'hment a misunderstanding 
betw'een them, but in a nin. 

Cromwell liad not long joined the main ai'iny Ito- 
fore the decisive battle of Nasehy was fought (June 14, 
1645) the success of which, as previousl}' at Marstoii 
Moor, chiefly owing to the troo])s under his {)er- 
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sunal command : foi’ the King’s infantry liad route(! 
those opposed to them under Fairfax, and liad taker 
their ordnance; wlien Cromwell, who had broker 
the enemy’s left wing, flew to their assistance, and 
recovered the victory. It shoidd not be omitted, 
that in his des{)atclies to parliament upon this and all 
other successes of a similar kind, though notoriously 
OAving to his own judgement and intrepidity, he al- 
Avays gave the tionour of the day to his prfncipal; 
wliieh generosity still farther endeared him to the 
General, and to tlu' A\hoIe army, b’or these services 
he received 2.500/. per ann. I)y a vote of parlia- 
ment. 

Mis next memoraltle expedition Avas against the 
(.’luh-men, a kind of freebooters, Avho had formed an 
army independent oi’ both parties; and, under i-olour 
of the example s('t tluan by the royalists in the Avest 
of England. tho\ight tlieju.selves at liberty to sAihsist 
by univ('rsal raj)ine. Upon his appearance, the in- 
surrection was totally <|uelled. 

After this servici', lu* joined Fairfax before Bristol, 
and by his advice a general assault Avas made with 
such liny, that Frinee Uniii i t, dreading a seconi^sur- 
rendered, for Avhieh he was ordere<l to leave the king- 
dom. 1 1(.‘ then took jiossession snecessividy of the 
Strong castle at the Dc'vi/es, the city of Winchester, 
and several other places of inllfrior not<; ; assisted 
Fairfax in the storming of Dartmouth, dcleated 
Lord I lojiton at Torrington, and subsequently 'verf 
in pursuit of Fiinee Cliarles, who Avas at the head of 
about 5000 hoise and 1000 hiot in CoriiAVall, hut on 
his approach sought refuge in the isles of SciUy. 
Exeter surrendtaisl soon afterAvard ; and, thettvestol 
England being thus eaitirely subjected to 
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Cromwell in December, 1646, resumed his seat, and 
received the tlianks of the House for his signal ser- 
vices to his country. At the same time, tlie King 
sent no less than ten letters and messages from Ox- 
ford, offering ‘ to reside witli th(' paiiianumt and to 
disband his forces, provided Ids followers might be at 
liberty to return home and remain unfjuestioned.’ In 
reply to these aj)plitations he was informed, that ‘ it 
would be unsafe for bini to jeturn to Wistnunster, 
till he had given his consent to the ])ropnsitions then 
under deliberation and to prevent Ids making the 
experiment, the House voted tliat ‘ if he should 
come, or attempt to come, within the lines of com- 
inunication, tlie Committee of tlie militia of T.ondon 
.should have power, and wen? tlurehy injoined, to 
apprehend such as should conii' witli liim, to prevent 
resort unto him, and to secure' Ids jierson.’ By 
the moderate memlicrs, particularly Denzil T^ord 
Holies and Sir Philip Stapleton, this message and 
vote were o[»posed : but, on the death of Pym and 
Hampden,* the interest of tlie Presbyterians had 
grad mdly declined ; while that ol’ the Independents, 
of which f^tiou Cromwell was become ihief, had 
by the ‘ Self-Denying Ordinance' aiipdrcd consider- 
able strength. 'I’hough it was now pi'rceived, how- 
evej, that Cromwell aimed at the gi neralsldp, none 
had yet fathomed his deeper design of gi tting the 
King into his iunver. lint from his correspondence 
with Fairfax, he had harnt that the royal cause 
was neaj'ly ruined, ami be w as unwilling that Charles 
should enter into any treaty with a parliament con- 
taining several incmhers, who though they opjiosed 


* 111 1613 . 
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his mal-administration, had no evil designs against 
his dignity. 

Dining these transactions in London, Fairfax was 
marching with a powerful army to lay siege to Ox- 
ford, which was imahle to hold out against him. In 
this unhappy emergency, Charles fatally listened to 
the atlvice of Montreuil the Freilch Fmhassador, and 
privately repaired to the Scottish army, then lying 
before Newark; a measure deejily regretted by his 
remaining friends. In the mean while, tlie dissen- 
sions between the I’resin terians and the Indi'pi'iuhmts 
increased. 'J'he King by the advice of the Scots, 
who were secretly in the interest of the latti'r, issiu'd 
orders to all his garrisons to surrender. Oxford took 
the lead, and tin* civil war being thus in a gitftt 
measure terminated, Fairfax entered London in tri- 
umph. A scheme wiis now concerted by tie- Fyes-i^ 
byterians to disband part of the arm}, jiarticulafrly 
some of the Independent regiments, and to send 
others oviw to Ireland. But Cromwell having with 
his usual address obtained timely notin' of their de- 
sign, through Colonel fi’eton his son-in-law, inspui- 
ated to the w hole army, that ‘ parliamenifintende^to 
turn them adiift without paying thi'ir aiTcars, or to 
consign them in li'eland to the fangs of sickness and 
famine.’ Upon whieh the soldiers determined to 
claim a share in th< goviTinncnt. aiipointcd from their 
officers a standing council to the (Jeneral, and se- 
lected threi' or lour corporals or sevjeants out ol’ each 
regiment as their repix'sentatives, under the title of 
‘ Agitators.’ ’I'hese councillors and delegates, who 
met separately, concun-ed in declaring, ‘ That they 
would not be disbanded till their full aiil^iars were 
discharg d, and till complete provision waif^^de foi' 
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lilierty of conscience, whicb had been hitherto little 
secured;’ adding, ‘ That as they had voluntarily 
taken up arms for the liberty and defence of the 
nation, of which they were a part, before they laid 
them down again, they would see all those ends j)ro- 
vided for.’ This strenuous and timely declaration, 
delivered at tin? bar of the House l)y a Committee of 
tlie army-council, is generally' regarded as having not 
only saved (h’omwell from im]}eaelnnent,"' Imt laid 
Die foundation of liis iiitiire pou er. 

He now by his infliieiuc w ith Fairfax, though a 
Preshyterian, engaged him to address a letter to tlie 
parliament in support of a petition from the army; 
in conseipienee of which, dc'puties were aj)j)(»inted to 
treat with a Committee' ol' Otlieers. The jaditical 
addr^s, in other woids, the iluplieity of Cromwell 
(who’ Successively during tlu'se transactions deceived 
the m¥niy. the parliament, aiul the King, for the 
purpose of preventing that combination between 
them which would have been his ruin) did not escape 
the notice of the moderate and the sensible of aU 
parties: foy^ while he secretly fomented discontent in 
the camp, in pm'liament he made the turbulence of 
the soldiery tlie theme of his invective, and even re- 
commended the adoption of violent measures to sup- 
press the increasing coiTimotion. As it nas w^ell 
know'n, how ever, that the chief mutineers n'ore per- 
sonally devoted to his inteiests, and the ai’iny had 
now become alarmingly fonnidalde, his enemies w'ere 
fidvised to lay aside tbeii project of impeacliing lum. 
In the mean time CromweU, having received inteUi- 
geace of their private paeetings, resolved to exj)el 

* ' 

♦ By Dlozil Lord Hollos. 
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them from tlie House; and an important event 
speedily furnislied liiin with the means of carrying 
his design into execution. 

In the beginning of the ye.ar 1647 the Scots, in 
consideration of the sum of 400,000/. chiimed for 
ai’my-an’ears and various .state-services, delivered up 
the King to Commissioners sent by the English par- 
liament to receive him ; a [U’ocednre, not only grossly 
contrary to their oath of allegiance, but involving 
also a dirert violation of that article of the law of 
nations, which pronounces the person even of an Em- 
bassador, the mere representative of Majc’sty, sacred. 
Cromwell now resolvi'd to hazard one bold stroke, in 
order to secure his f'oitnne hcvctiul the probability of 
a reversal. lVrcei\ ing a growing inclination in the 
two Houses to treat with their captive Sovereign, he 
engaged the army to present a dutiful addiess to his 
Maje sty, offering to ‘ replace him on tlu^ throne inde-e^ 
pcndcntly of the concurrence of the parliament, and 
make him the most jtowerfnl Prince in Europe: 
Charles, nnha|)pily for himself, lent an ear to this 
troacherons j)roposal, and still more certainly to seal his 
own ruin, was guilty of insinccaity in his negotiation 
u ith (h’oinwell. 'Po facilitate this negotiation however, 
Cromwell met .Joyce with a inilitaiy di tachnient, and 
a verbal oi’der to sc:ize his j)erson * at Iloldenhv (com- 
monly called Holmhy) House in Northamjrtonshire : 
a violence, at whicb there is reason to snsj)ect, from 
the good understanding subsisting hetweeii his Ma- 
jesty and the army, and the high respect with which 
he had been treated by them, he secretly connived; 
as delivering him from tlie power of a body, who had 


* This was effected Jdne 4, 1647. 
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already given him great disgust by appointing Mar- 
shal and Caryl, two Proshyterian ministers, to be his 
domestic chaplains. 

Cromwell now thnnv oiF the mask, set the House 
of Commons at defiance, and boasted among his 
friends, ‘ that by having the Ring in his hands, he 
had the parliament in his j)Ocket.’ His IMajosty was 
removed to his palace at Newmarket, where he con- 
tinued to bo treated Avith diie honour by the army : 
free access was granted to liis pei'son, his former 
ehajdains and servants Avere replaced, he pursued his 
accustomed reciA'ations, and he \\ as overAvhelmed by 
Cromwell Avith velieinent jmil’essions of immutable 
attachment. 

The parliament perceiving that their influence Av^as 
on the decline, and that the army Avonld s])cedily be- 
come their master, Itegan loo late to shoAv a resolu- 
tion and activity, Avhich if it bad been sooner ex- 
erted, Avoidd probaldy have stifled the ambition of 
CromAA'ell in it’s birth. The city of London Avas put 
in a posture of dc'fence, and the ai niy Avas ordered to 
remove forty miles from it's a\ .alls. It a\ .as. likcAvise, 
resolved to sond dutifid addresses to the King. Avith 
proposals for a reconeiliation. Tlie army lioAvever, 
instead of obeying tlie vote lespeeting tlieir removal, 
delivered a n'presentation to tlie 1 louse oi’ Commons, 
desiring that ‘ it miglit be pui-ged of seditious mem- 
bers, iind that a period imgiit be fixe{l for it’s disso- 
lution, as it had already sat lieyond tlie limit assigned 
for it’s existence by tlu* constitution.’ This repre- 
.sentation producing no ell'ect, tlu'y impe.u hed I.ord 
Holies, Sir Wifliam Waller, and nine' oilier members, 
who had uniformly opjwised their proet edings : and 
subs^uently, to convince the tAvo Houses ol the little 
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interest which they possessed in the city, they ex- 
cited an insurrection of the citizens, who tumultu- 
ously demanded that ‘ the King should be brought to 
London, and that they should put an end to their 
sitting.’ Upon this, they adjourned in great confu- 
sion: the Speakers, I-enthal and the Earl of Man- 
chester, with about fifty members, fled to the army 
for protection, and the eleven impeached members 
left the kingdom. Cromwell, who had raised the 
storm, lieheld it raging with secret joy ; and so fuUy 
convinceti Charles, now at Hampton Court, of his 
power and of his fidelity, that when Fairfax tendered 
his services, his JNfajesty indiscreetly replied, to the 
great disgust of that General, “ Sir, I have as |^ood 
interest in the army as yourself.” 

The parliament, in their treaty with Cbu^St 
among other articles had stipulated, that Cron^eU 
should only receive the title of Baron ; but 
at the same time, privately engaged to cr^H 
Earl of Essex, to make him a Knight of the Garter,* 
and to advance his son Richard and Gcmeral Ix'eton 
to posts of honour and emxdnmcnt. When thil com- 
pact, however, was on the [)oint of ratification, they 
learnt from one of their spies (a mcmlx'r of the royal 

* Lord Bolingbroke informed Mr. Pope and the Earl of 
Marchniont in nit2, that he liad seen an original letter of 
Lharles I. to his Queen, written in answer to one of liens (which 
had been intercepted, and subsequently forwarded to him), 
wherein she reproached him for ‘ having made those viiUfos too 
great concessions.’ In his reply, he desired her to ‘Jj|pfe'tbe 
management to him, who was better inl'ormed of a|Flifcuni- 
stances than she could be ; for that he should know iajijlp hoW 
to deal with the rogues, who instead of a silken gar|t# should 
have a hempen one.’ This letter too was intlcc^ted, and 
decided his fate. Lord Oxford olFcred 5001. fbr 
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bed-chamber), that ‘ their final doom was that day 
fixed, as a letter was despatched to the Queen, then 
in France, sewed up in the skirt of a saddle.’ This 
tliey intercepted, and from it’s [)erusal discovered that 
his Majesty, notwithstanding his earaest professions, 
had determined to close with the overtures of their 
opponents. From tliis moment Cromwell’s ambition 
took a larger scope, and under the additional impulse 
of personal I’esentment, he now resolved at once to 
attempt the King’s destruction and his own elevation 
to supreme power. 

In the mean lime the remains of the j)a)’liainent, 
recovered from tlieir first consternation, met at West- 
minster and cliose new SjK'akers, Lord llunsdon for 
^the Upper, and IMr. Henry Pelham lor the Lower 
House, They next resolved to l(*vy troops: the 
Trained Bands were ordered to guard the lines, and 
nothing was to be heard in every direction but the 
din military preparatitm. U^pcm the approach of 
the amiy however, a general (iisliUe If) the parlia- 
mentary service appeared, and tlie first detachment 
which presented itself bei'ore Soutinvark were readily 
ailmitted by those, who had been placed tlu're for it's 
defence. ■' 'The whole army speedily followed, and 
passing through the city to Westniinster, replaced 
I^nthal and Manchester in their r('sj)eetive chairs ; 
after which the i)arliament was ‘ new-modelled,’ as 
the Mmy had been some jears before, by ('romw'ell 
and the Independents. 

The King, informed of tlie detection of his trea- 
chery, and of 'the triumphant entry of the army 
into lihndpn, .'j^vatciy 'withdrew Irom Hampton 
Court to' T^^jfileld, a seat belonging to the Earl of 
SouthamjgMjlF'^hcnce he was unfintunately persuaded 
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to pass over to the Isle of Wight, and place himself 
under the protection of the governor, the nephew 
of his favourite chaplain. But Hammond, who had 
married a daughter of Hampden, and was devoted to 
Cromwell, immediately sent advice to that General 
of his Majesty’s anival. 

A correspondence * now took jdace l)etweeri them, 
in which Cromwell anxiously endeavoured to remove 
some of Hammond’s scruples on the subject of his 
royal charge. Part of it, as a specimen of his mode 
of reasoning, is here subjoined : 

* Dear Robin, Nov. 25, 1G48. 

* No man rejoi('eth more to sec a line from thee, 
than myself. I know thou hast long been under 
trial. Thou shalt be no loser by it. All must wo^ 
for tlie best, '.riiou desircst to hear of my experk 
I can tell thee, 1 am such a one as thou didst forri 
know, having a body of sin and death ; but 1 fl iB ik 
God, through .lesus Christ our Lord, there is rii4i:|»n- 
demnation, though much infirmity, and 1 wait for the 
redemption ; and in this j)oor condition I obtain 
mercy and sneet consolation through the Spirit, and 
find abundant cause every day to exalt the Lord, 
— abase flesh. And herein I have some exercise. 

‘ As to outward dispensations, if we may so call 
them, we have not been without our share of IrehoM- 
ing some remarkable providences and apjiearances of 
the Lord. H's presence hath been amongst us, and 
by the light of his countenance we have prevailed. 

* See a Collection of Original Letters, lately publisltcd, that 
passed between them and the Committee of Lords and Common* 
at Derby House, Generals Fairfax and ireton, with relatio* 
to that unfortunate Monarch. 
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VVe are sure, the good will of him who dwelt in the 
hush shined upon us ; and we can humbly say, we 
know in whom we have believed, who is able and 
will perfect what remaincth, and us also in doing 
what is well-pleasing in his eye-sight. 

‘ BcK;ause I find some troulde in your spu’it, oc- 
casioned first, not only by the continuance of your 
sad and heavy burthen, as you call it, upon you ; 
but by the dissatisfaction you take at the ways of 
some good men, wliom you love with your heart, who 
through tliis principle, tliat it is lawful for a lesser 
part (if in the right) to force, &c. 

‘ To the first : — call not your buithen ‘ sad nor 
heavy.’ If your Father lay it upon you, he intended 
neither. He is the Father of lights, Irom wliom 
comes every good and perfect gift, who of liis own 
will b^ot us, and bade us count it all joy when such 
tliihgs befall us ; they being tbi’ the exercise of faith 
au^lpt^ehco, "whereby in the end (.Janies i.) zee shall 
be made perfect. 

‘ Dear Robin, our (loshly reasonings ensnare uj. 
Thes^g^^nake us say. Heavy, sad, pleasant, easy ! 
Was th&e not a little of this when Robert Ham- 
mond, through dissatisl’action too, (k'sired retirement 
from the army, and thought of (juiet in the Isle of 
Wight? Did not God find liim out there? I be- 
lieve he will never 1'orgi‘t this. And now I perceive 
he is to seek again, partly llirough his sad and heavy 
burthen, and partly through dissatisfaction with 
friends’ actings. Dear Robin, thou and I were never 
worthy to be door-keepers -in this service. If thou 
wilt seek, seek to kncw,^i<5i|ihind of (iod in Jill that 
chain of providence, ^j^tft'by God brought thee thi- 
ther, ai^ that person w^Uce ; how before and since 
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God has ordered him, and affairs concerning him: 
and then tell me, whether there be not some glori- 
ous and high meaning in all tliis, above what thou 
hast yet attained. And laying aside thy fleshly 
reason, seek of the Lord to teach thee what that is ; 
and he will do it. 1 dai’e be positive to say, it is not, 
that the wicked should be exalted, that God should 
so apjK-'ar, as indeed he hath done. For there is no 
peace to them : no, it is set uj>on the hearts of such 
as fear the Lord ; and we have witness upon witness, 
that it shall go ill with them and theix- pcH’tokers. 
I say again, seek that Spirit to teach thee, which is 
the Sj)int of knowledge and understanding, tlie Spirit 
of counsel and might, of wisdom and of the fear of 
the Lord. That Spirit will close thine eyes, and stop 
thine ears, so that thou shalt not jtidge by them ; but 
thou shalt judge for the meek of the earth, and thou 
shalt lx* made altle to do accordixigly. The Lonl 
direct tlice to tliat, which is well-pleasing in ^s. e5^e- 
sight ! V 

‘ As to thy dissatisfaction witli friends acting u|ton 
tliat sii|)posed pi'inciph\ I wond(‘r not at that. If a 
man take not his own burthen well, he shall hardly 
others; especially, if involved by so near a relation of 
love and Christian brotherhood as thou art. 1 shall 
not take upon me to satisfy, but 1 hold myself 
bound to lay my tltonghts before, so dear a friend. 
The Lord dt) his own will ! 

‘ You say, “ God hath appointed authorities 
among the nations, to which active or pjissive olx'di- 
ence is to be yieldetl. 'J'bis nviides in England 'in the 
parliament. 'J'hereforc active or passive,’ &c.^" Au- 
thorities and [lowers are th» ordinana* of (iotfe' Thi.s 
«?:that s[jccics is of human institution, hnd ^tcih 
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gome with larger, others with stricter bands, each 
one according to it’s constitution. I do not, therefore, 
think the authorities may do any thing, and yet such 
obedience due; but all agree, there are cases, in 
which it is lawful to resist. If so, your ground fails, 
and so likewise the inference. Indeed, dear Robin, 
not to multiply words, the query is. Whether ours be 
such a case? This, ingenuously, is the true question. 
To this I shall say nothing, though I could say very 
much ; but only desire thee to see, what thou findest 
in thy own heart as to tw o or three plain considera- 
tions : First, wliether saliis popidi he a sound posi- 
tion ? Secondly, whether in the w ay in hand, 
really and f)efore the Lord, before wlioin conscience 
must stand, this be provided for ; or the wdiole fruit 
of the war like to be frustrated, and almost like to 
turn to what it W’as, and w'orse ; and this contrary to 
engagements, declarations, inii)licit covenants with 
thi^^ho ventured their lives upon those covenants 
and engagements, without whom perhaps, in equity, 
relaxation ought not to be ? Thirdly, whether tliis 
army lie not a lawful powxn-, called by G(k 1 to oppose 
and fight against the King upon some stated grounds; 
and, being in power to such ends, may not oppose one 
name of authority for those tnds, as well as another: 
tire outward authority, that called them, not by their 
power making the quaiTcl lawful, but it being so in 
itself? If so, it may Ix’, acting will be justified in 
foro kunianu. Rut truly these kind of reasonings 
may be but fleshly, either with or against ; only it is 
good to try, what tioitb may he in them. And tire 
Lord teaches ! 

‘ My dear friend, let, us looJc into piovideuces ; 
surely riiey* mean somewhat. They hang so toge- 

o 
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ther, have been so constant, so clear and unclouded. 
Malice, swollen malice against God’s people, now 
called ‘ saints,’ to root out their name : and yet they 
by providence having arms; and therein blessed with 
defence, and more. 

‘ I desire he, that is for a principle of suffering, 
would not too mucli slight this. I sligJil not him, 
who is so minded; but let us beware, lest fleshly 
reasoning see more safety in making use of the prin- 
cijde, in acting, lllio acts, and resolves not 
thi'ough God to be xoilling to part xvith all? Our 
hearts are very deceitful, on the right and on the left. 
What think you of providence disposing the hearts of 
so many of (iod\s {)eople this wjiy, especially in this 
poor army, wherein the great God has vouchsafed to 
aj)pear ? I know not one oflicer amongst us, hut is 
on the increasing haml : and let me say, it is here^ 
the north, after much patience, we trust the 
Lord, who hath framed our minds in our ac’tin^^' is 
W’ith us in this also. And this, contrary to a natural 
tendency, and to those ( oinforts our hearts could wish 
to enjoy with otfiers, And tht‘ difliculties probably 
to he encountered with, and enemie s, not few ; even 
all that is glorious in tins world w ith ajipearance of 
united names, titles, and authorities: and yet not ter- 
rified, only desiiiiig to fear our great (Jod, that we 
do notliing against Ins will. 'JVnly, this is our con- 
dition. 

‘ And, to conclude, w e in tliis northern army were 
in a waiting |)ostuie, desiring to see what the Lord 
would lead us to. And a declaration is jnd out, at 
which many are shaken, although we could perljaj>s 
have wished the stay of it till after the treaty ; ycL 
seeing it is come out, w c trust to rejoice in the will 

3 
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of the Lord, waiting his farther pleasure. Dear 
Robin, beware of men, look up to the Lord. I.et 
him be free to speak and command in thy heart. 
Take heed of the things, I fear tliou hast reasoned 
thyself into ; and thou shalt I)c aljle through him, 
without consulting flesli and blood, to do valiantly 
for him and for his [leopU^ Thou mcntionest some- 
what, as if by acting against such oj)j)osition, as is 
like to be, there* will be a tc'nijiting of God. Dear 
Robin, tempting of God ordinarily is either by acting 
presumptuously in carnal confidence, or in unl)olief 
through difiideiiee : hotii these ways Israel tem[)ted 
God in the w Ildei iiess, and he w as grieved with them. 
The encountering difliculties, therefoi’e, makes us not 
to tempt God ; hut acting before and without faith. 
If the Lord have in any measure persuaded his peo- 
p4^(a& generally he hath) of the lawfulness, nay of 
the:.'Rpvy, this jiersiiasion prevailing upon the heart 
is mul acting thereupon is acting in faitli ; and 

the more the difficidties are, the more faitli. And it 
is most sw eet that he, that is in)t persuaded, have 
patience towards them that aix*, and jiulgi* not; and 
tliis will free thee from tlie trouble ot' others actings, 
wliich, thou sayest, adds to thy grief. Only let mo 
olfer tw o or three things, and 1 have done, 

• Dost thou not think, that fear of the Lf vi llers (of 
whom there is no fear) that tliey v/oii!J dc .slroy iio- 
hility, had caused some to rake uy. eornrption, to find 
it lawdiil to ihis ridniNg liijjwcrilical ai^rcc- 

Tiitnt on OIK} part ? Hath not this biassed even 
some g'ood men ? I will not say, their fear u ill 
come upon them; but, if it do, they will themselves 
bring it upon themselves. Have not some ot our 
friends by their passive principle (\vhi('li I judge not, 
VOL. ni. T 
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only I think it liable to temptation as the active ; and 
neither good, but as we are led into them by God — 
neither to be reasoned into, because the heart is de- 
ceitful) been occasioned to overlook what is just and 
honest ; and think the people of God may have as 
much, or more good the one way, than the other ? 
Good by this man ! against whom the Lord hath 
witnessed, aiul whom thou knowest ! Is this so in 
their hearts, or is it reasoned, forced in ? — Robin, I 
have done. Ask we our hearts, whether we think, 
that after all these disi)ensation.s, tlie like to which 
many generations cannot afford, shoidd end in so cor- 
rupt reasonings of good men ; and should so hit the 
designings of bad? Thinki'st thou in thy heart, that 
the glorious dispensations of God point out to this, or 
to teacli his jieople to trust in him, and to wait for 
better things, when, it may l)e, better are segled^^ 
many of their s[)irits? And as a poor lof)k(!r-^ >1 
had rather live in the hope of that spirit, ancu^e 
my share with them, expecting a good i.ssue, tTOl be 
led away with the other, '^fliis trordrle I have Inen 
at, because my soul loves thee, :ind I would not have 
thee swerve, noi' lose any glorious opporlurrity the 
Lord jruts irrto thy hand. 'J'lie Lord be thy courr- 
sellor ! Dear Rubin, 

• I rest thine, 

:V(jf. 2,5, lets. ‘ (). CiioMtvr.i.L.’ 

A Council of ';)flicej’s was rrow sunrnroned at Wind- 
sor’, where it was resolved, that Charles should be 
impeached as a traitor to his eounlr-y. The first 
stej) adopted with this view in jrarliarnerrt was, to 
proctirc an order to Hammond to confine him in 
Carisbrook Castles and to expel all lus friends and 
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adherents from the island. Four propositions, also, 
were forwarded to his Majesty for his assent: the 
first, requiring him to invest tlie j)arliamcnt with full 
power over the niiliti.i for twt'iity years, together 
with authority at all times to levj" tlie necessary sup- 
plies of money ; the second, ohliging him to recall 
all his declarations and pioclamations against them, 
and to acknowledge them to ]!a\e taken aniis for 
theii’ just and noc('ssary defence ; the third, insist- 
ing that he should annul all the acts, and void all 
the patents of peerage, which had passed the Creat 
Seal, since it had heen can-it'd from London by the 
IjOrd Keeper I.ittleton; and the fourth, claiming for 
the two Houses pow('r to adjourn w henever they 
shoidd think proper. T(t these projiositions howev'er, 
as also to a proposal of putting down episcoj)acy and 
alienating the church-huKls, Ciiarlc.-: firmly refused 
his assent. 

l^Jromwell and Ireton, who hiul made themseb c’s 
extremely conspicuous throughout the n hole of this 
business, were eminently b(»ld iii the debate upon this 
occasion. 'I he first in pailicular ohsci ved. I’hat 
his Maji'sty was a man of great undc'istanding, but 
withal so great a dissemble r and so fals<‘ a man, that 
he was not to be trusted;' and threatened (it is 
asserted) even the parliament itself, il' they gave the 
army any fiu’ther cause of jealousy, clapping his hand 
upon his swonl at the close of his spc'cch ; the object 
of which was to recommend, ‘ I'hat no more ad- 
dresses or applications should be made to the King, 
nor any message received from him, under the penalty 
of high-trea.son.’ 

In 1648, great numbers who disapproved of the 
measures adopted against their Sovereign, rose in 

j: 
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flifferent parts of England ; and a formidable body of 
Welchmen, acting- by commission from the Prince of 
Wales, confederated in his bchfilf. Associations, like- 
wise, in suj)port of the royal cause were formed in al- 
most every county. These, employing the militai-y 
power, left the city of l^ondon and the parliament in 
some measure uuavved ; and the former in conse- 
quence, on the twcHtv'^-scvonth of .Tune, ])etitioned for 
a p(*rsonal treaty with the King, v\ liich w as favouraldy 
received. Tlie (commons also shortly afterward re- 
called tlu-ir vote for nou-ad»lresses, resolved that his 
iMajesty's concessions w('re .satisfactory, and even at- 
tempted to impeach Cromwell of high-treason. 

Cromwell, bow(‘ver, speedily subdued the l\'elcli 
in.surgents. and took tJieir commanders prisoners; and 
the tow n of Colchester, w lua-e the strongest party oi 
Royalists was shut up, being obliged to surrender, 
the commotions gradually cea.sed. 

I'ho army now' sent a remonstrance to the I.ovver 
House against their late proceedings by the hand of 
Colonel Ewer, w lio iinmediatc-ly after tlie delivery of 
it hastened to the Isle of Wight, and seizing thu 
King’s per.son convoyed him to Hurst Castle. The 
troo[).s next marched to London, and taking pos.ses- 
Sioti of the city, ‘ purged’ (as they termed it) the 
House of (’ommolis, and compelled the remainder to 
sanction all their measures. In many of the.se pro- 
ceedings Cromwell a{)peared jiersonally active, and he 
is upon good g. omuls believed to have directed them 
all. Rut the Scots wt-re le.ss ('asily paicified : they 
asserted, that ‘ the parliament had violated the con- 
dition upon which they delivered up the King,’ and 
w ith the view' of retrieving their national honour, sent 
I^)ukc Hhinilion England at the head of a power- 
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ful army; but their efforts, too late to be effectual, 
only served to hasteo his fate. (.!romv\'ell by bis f-eiiius 
and valour put a stoj) to this incursion, totally routing 
the forces engaged in it, and taking their General 
prisoner. He next I'educed Carlisle and Berwick, and 
entering Scotland in triumph, caus('d a proclamation 
to be made at the head of every n^giment, prohibit- 
ing uj)on j)ain of death the sei/ure of any goods or 
chattels belonging to the Scots ; and announcing that 
‘ his sole object w as to fns' their realm from the lac- 
tion of the Hamiltons, without any intention hostile 
to their liberties a.s a nation.’ Agreeal>ly to this de- 
claration, after marching to Kdinburgh, and dismiss- 
ing that party from all oflices of public trust, he re- 
turned to England, and received the thanks of the 
Commons. 

In all the proceedings relative to the execution of 
Charles, C'romwell was not only the principal adviser, 
but the boldest agent. When others felt, or suggested 
doubts about the cejuity of the intended tiial,* he op- 
posed them with menaces and argimu'nts alternately; 
and he was the only man, who undertook to over- 
rule the Scottish CommissioiK'rs, when they laid 
before the j)arliament their protest against putting 
the King to death. 

On his jMaJesty’s decease, the inconsiderable part 
of the Lower House, w hiih held the reins of go- 
vernment under the de’.ominatim) of ‘ a Common- 
wealth,’ relying upon the support of the army, voted 
the kingly office unneii’ssary and burthensome, and 
the House of Peers tlangorous and useless. Peers, 

* For the formalities ;..id circumstances ot this memorable 
procedure, the reader is referred io Rapin’s and Carte’s ‘ His- 
tories of Engicnd.’ 
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however, were declared capable of being elected re- 
presentatives of the people: but of this privilege only 
three noblemen availed themselves, the Earls of Pem- 
broke and Salisbury, and Lord Howard of Escrick. 
The rest entered upon their Journals, and published, 
a protestation in the name of all tlie Peers of the 
realm, against all acts, votes, and orders of pai’lia- 
ment, which should be made during tlieir exclusion. 
The parliament likewise issued a proclamation, and 
afterward passed an act, declaring it ‘ higli-1 reason to 
acknowledge or declare Charles Stiiart, commonly 
called the Prince of \\’ales, or any other j)erson, King 
of England;’ and such members, as had voted for 
accepting the concessions of the late King for a 
pcfice, were excluded from the House. 'Phis vote 
reduced the remainder to less than one hundred; and 
these Ixdng considered by * the Cavaliers’ (so the 
friends of Charles II. were denominated) as theii^egs 
of the liong Parliament, they called them in dei'islon 
‘ The Rump.’ 

The next act of the new government was to no- 
minate a Council of State, consisting ol' forty jjcrsons, 
Cromwell being one, in whom tluy vested the exetai- 
tive authority ; and from this time all writs, foi ineiiy 
running in the King’s name, were issued in the names 
of ‘ The Keepers of the lalxa ty of England : ’ the 
old Great Seal was broken, and a new one substi- 
tuted, having on one .side a led cross and a harp 
quartered as the arms of England and Ireland, with 
this inscription, ‘ I'he (ireat Seal of England ; ’ iind, 
on the reverse, a rejiresentation of the House ofCkjtn- 
rnons assembled, with this legend, * In the first year 
of Freedom by (bid’s grace restorc'd, KiJSl,’ Instead 
head, the same arms were inquessed on the coin 
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with this device, ‘ God with us.’ A new oath was, 
likewise, administered to all persons in office, ‘ To be 
true and faithful to the government established, witli- 
out Kkig or House of Peers.’ 

But as the existence of this new government de- 
pended upon the principal military officers, it was de- 
clared high-treason to contrive the death of the Ge- 
neral or Lieutenant General; and Cromwell, thus 
provided with a security to his person, abolished the 
Council of ‘ Agitators,’ and caused two soldiers of his 
own regiment of infantry to be shot by two of their 
brother-mutineers, in tlie front of the line, for their 
misconduct upon this occasion. 

The army now impUc'itly olxwing liis orders, no per- 
son was judged so competent to compose the troubles 
of Ireland, where three parties, tlie native Catholics, 
the Royalists, and the Parliamentarians, were in arms 
against each other. Accordingly, he was appointed 
Lord Governor of that islaml, in all affairs civil and 
military, for three years: and in August, 1649, he 
embarketl to take j)ossession of his new command. 
The Marquis of Ormond, at the head of the Royal- 
ists, had so strenuously supporti'd the cause of the 
late Ring, that I.ondonderry and Didtlin alone held 
out for the parliament, and tliese were in danger of 
being lost. Before the arrival of (’romwell, however. 
Colonel Jones had comiHilled Ormond to raise the 
siege of the latter jdace. In this city the new Go- 
vernor was received with every demonstration of joy ; 
and the republican forces thenceforward began to act 
upon the offensive. The fortified towns being chiefly 
in the hands of the em my and well-garrisoned, Crom- 
well with Ids usual intreiuditj resolved upon a nuli- 
tary exploit, which by excitipg a general dread of 
6 
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his ai’ms, might sjjare him much subsequent trou- 
ble in completing' his conquests. He marched to 
Drog’heda, a strong place defended l)y the flower of 
the royal army under the command of vSir Arthur 
Aston, an exj)erienced officer ; and upon his refusing 
to surrender hung out the red flag, announcing that 
‘ no (juarter was to be expected.’ He then stormed 
the town, and put all who bore arms to tlie sword. 
For this iidiumanity he was severely censured ; but 
he alleged, in his virulication, that ‘ they had taken 
an active part in the mas.sacr(‘ of tlie Protestants in 
16 ’tl, and that it was the only way to jnevent in 
future sieges an unnecessary effusion of blood.’ He 
uas ohligeti, however, to re[)eat tin* same tragedy at 
Wexford ; after whit:h all the towns and forts along 
the coast, as far as Dublin, (piietly surrendered upon 
his ap[»roach. In about nine months, seconded by 
Ireton, he had conq)elled the u hole kingdom to sub- 
mit to the new government. 

His return to England was hastened by' the con- 
duct of the Scots, who had despatched C'ommissioners 
to the Hague to treat with Charles II., and having 
at length pn vailed upon him to comj)ly with their 
demands, had signed a treaty ackT)owledging him for 
their Sovereign, in consequence of u hich he had been 
proclaimed in that kingdom, 'fliis being considered 
by the (‘ommonwealtli as a declai'ation (»f war, pre- 
parations for th(' commencement of hostilities were 
made with great vigour ; but when it was j)roj)osed 
by the English Council to carry the war into Scot- 
land, Fairfax, who was a strict Presbyterian and had 
taken the Covenant, conscientiously declined accept- 
ing the command of the expedition ; upon which, 
Cromwell was ordered home. On his approac h to 
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the capital, he was met hy a prodigious concourse of 
people.'^' 

His (mtry into T.ondon w as trium[)haL Attended 
by liOrd Fairfax, and the ])rincipal citizens and mem- 
bers of parliament, and escorted 1)y a troop of horse 
and a regiment of foot, at 1 lyde Park he was sa- 
luted with cannon, and had lodgings assigned in the 
pala(‘C at Whitehall. The day after liis arrival w^as 
a day of public rejoicings ; and, on his resuming his 
seat in parliament, tfie Speaker returned him the 
thanks of the House, lor his great and faithful ser- 
vices in Ireland. 

On the sixtcentli of June, 1().5(), (Jiailes II. ar- 
rived in Scotland, and Fairfax p(‘rsisting in Ins de- 
claiation, tliat " his (‘onsi'ic^nci* was not satisfied as to 
tlie justice ot* the intended war,’ w Jis allowed to lay 
(low 11 Ins commission ; f after w hich ( 'romw ell was 

^ At Tyburn in particular, where a great crowd had as- 
sembled, one of his llatterers pointing to the nmltitiule ex- 
claimed, “ (lood (lod, Sir! wliat a mimher of people are come 
hither to welcome you home ! to which lie replied with a 
siihlc, ** Hut how many more do you think would flock to tlie 
same place to see me hanged? ’’ 

I' llenceford Lord Fairfax app(‘art'd no more in his military 
capacity, hut withdrew to his sea*: in Viaksliire, where in the 
kisure of retirement he diseoven'd, too late, that he had been 
made the tool of Croniwell’s ambition. In consequence of 
this, lie took every opportunit} to promote the llestoration, 
and joining (leneral Monk at me head of a body of Yorkshire 
gentlemen, facilitated Iiis march into laigland. In he 

was elected one of the representatives for the county ol' York, 
in what was called ‘ the Healing Parliament.’ He was, also, 
;ippointed a member of the Committee delegated to wait on 
Charles II. at the Hague, and desire him to resume the regal 
authority. Upon the dissolution of that parliament, he returned 
again to liis seat in the country, where he lived in the most pri- 
vate manner till his death in November 1671, in the sixtieth 
year of liis age. 
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appointed Captain General in Chief of ail the Forces 
raised, and to be raised, by authority of parliament 
mthin the Commonwealth of England. 

The new Commander was as successful in Scot- 
land, whither he immediately marched at the head 
oP 20,000 chosen troops, as he had been in Ireland. 
It e\"en seemed, as if his very name struck a panic 
wherever he appeared: the Scots fled at his approach, 
though he incuiTcd some risk from the Fabian caution 
of General Leslie, and wlien at length the enemy’s 
army was by stratagem drami into an engagement 
on the third of September at Dunbar, they Avere 
totally defeated, though tlieii’ number more than 
doulded that of the forces opposed to them. I’liesc 
signal successes determined Cfluirles to inarch liis 
army into England. Accordingly he entered by 
Carlisle, and encountering little opposition, except 
from jNIajor General Lambert at Warrington Biidg'c, 
advanced to \\"oi-cester, where he resolved to wtiit 
the approach of the. enemy, '^^fhat eni'iny was not 
long behind him : on the third of September, 1651, 
Cromwell gained what he himself calleil (in his letter 
to the parliament) “ his crowning victory” over the 
Royalists; and their illustrious leader Avas oliliged to 
wander about in hazardous disguise, till he found an 
opportunity of esca|)ing to France. V 

His Majesty’s hojics of restoration being thus 
crushed for the present, and his friends throughout 
the three kingdtjins completely disheartened, every 
circumstance concurred to favour tin* ambition of 
CromAA'cll, Avho huA-ing noAv convinced the ar|>iy of 
their importance, and the indivisibility of their com- 
mon interests, enjoyed a poAver and state nearly 
equal to tliat of royalty. Such, indeed, was|,^ j<>y 
upon the winning of the lust battle, that Jtfc was 
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with difficulty dissuaded from knighting two of his 
principal commanders uj)on the field : his despatches 
were expressed in loftier terms than usual, and his 
general behaviour (as Ludlow remarks) was from 
that day foi’ward observably altered. On his return 
to London, he was met beyond Aylesbury by four 
Commissioners from the parliament, who were in- 
structed to show him every possible mark of respect ; 
and at a nearer distance by the S])eakei-, the Presi- 
dent of the (>)nn('il, the Loi’d jMayor, Aldermen, 
and Sheriffs of r.ondon, and innumerable jxu’sons of 
distinction. A statc'-coach was, likewise, ])rovided 
for his trium])hal entry into Lonilon, where he was 
received with the loudest acclamations ; and the par- 
liament settled on him, and his heirs, estates of the 
vearlv value of -lOOO/. 

But the honours lu'aped upon him by this unstable 
govermnent he knew' to be fuecarious ; and, there- 
fore, he began to take measures for assuming a 
sn|)reine authoiity over the very body, from which 
lie had dc'rived all his greatiu'ss. At a conference 
with several members of parliament and general 
offu ers on the state of the nation, he desired them 
to consider, ‘ VV'liether a reimblic or a mixed monarchy 
would b('st settle the lilnTties td' the {K'ople upon a 
firm basis; and. if they shonlil determine in favour 
of monarchy, in whom tliat monarchy should be 
vested.’ 'I'he officers <,leci(k'd for the first : but the 
law'yei's (among' whom w:us the celebrated Bulstrode 
Whitloekc. one of the ('ommis.sioners of the (heat 
Seal) and the statesmen were, unanimously, for the 
latter; and a great majority determined that the 
Luke of Gloucestci', ouv of the late King’s sons, tvas 
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the person to whom it’s functions would most pro- 
perly be assigned. 

This, after the adulation lately paid to Cromwell, 
was so contrary to his expectations, that it rc()uired 
his utmost hypocrisy to conceal his resentment. With 
gi’eat dexterity, however, he changed the topic of 
conference : but, from tJiis time, it ap[)ears as if he 
had resolved at all events to carry his point ; for he 
continually opened his mind to siuJi ol’ the council 
of state as were bis most intimate friends, and sepa- 
rately sounded their inclinations.* He sent, likewise, 
for some of the most eminent divines in the city, 
particularly Di*. Edmund Calamy, whose influence 
founded upon genei’al esteem was in spiritual matters 
nearly paramount to all others, '^fhis lionest minister 
boldly opposed liis ]n-oJe(!t, and oflered to prove .it 
both unlawful and impracticable. Cromwell, in re- 
ply to the assertion of it’s illegality, appealed to the 
safety of the nation ; and tlu'u iiujuiied, ‘ why it 
was impracticable?’ “ liecause," said Calamy, “it 
is aerain.st the voice of the* nation ; thei(' will be niiic 
in ten acrainst vou.” “ \’erv well,” answ ered Crum- 
well : “ but what if I should disarm the nine, and 
put the sword iido the tenth man’s hand, woidd not 
that do the business ? ” 

A war had, indeed, broken out with Holland in 
16.52 ; and some of the leading republicans, both in 
parliament and in the Council of State, had it in 
agitation to augment the navy and rcaluce the ajiny. 
under the pretext that ‘ a l)utt;h w ar would he most 

* His arguments witii Wliitlocke, u])on llie .subject ot' ascend- 
ing the throne, may be found at large in the second edition of 
that writer's ‘ Memorials of the English Affairs.’ 
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position of Cromwell’s pai’ty) that ‘ it was not proper 
to dissolve the parliament, while the nation had a 
war and other important affairs in hand ; but that 
the vacant seats sliould 1 k‘ filled up by new elections.’ 
A Committee w’as, likewise, nominated to prepare a 
biU making it high-treason to present such jietitions 
or remonstrances. 

Cromwell findijig the )),'niiarnent iji this disposi- 
tion, and anticipating a motion for disl)anding great 
part of tlie army, after a private consultation with 
his military and senatorial fricaids. ri'solved upon a 
most daring’ prw’t'duie. On tl)i; tw entieth of April, 
1653, while the House was actually debating uj)on 
a motion for continuing it’s own duration a year 
and a half longer, he entered with a number of 
officers ; having left in W’estininster 1 fall, upon the 
stairs, and in tin- lobby, a chosen detachment of 
soldiers to the amount of about three hundred men. 
After attending' (|uietly in his place for some time, 
he whis[)ere(l to Ihuiisoii, w ho sat next him, that 
‘ he now thought the parliament ripe for a disso- 
lution;’ but that (ieueral napsested him to think 
seriously, lud'ore he undcitook so dangerous a mea- 
sure. “ You say well,” n’plicd Cromwell, and sat 
still about a ((uarter of an hour; when the debates 
being ended, and the qm s-tion about to Ik' put, he 
hastily observed, “ This is tlie lime 1 must do it;” 
and suddenly rising tip hatle the Speaker ‘ leave 
the chfiir,’ and told the 1 louse ‘ they had sat long 
enough, unless they had done more good.’ After 
which, ch.argi}ig several individuals with their private 
vices, he olvsc rvcd in general, that ‘ tliejr had not 
a heart e) do any thing for the pid)lic service, hut 
only an intention to perj)cluate thcmsclvci in power ’ 
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Upon this, some of them beginning to speak, he 
stepped forward, and said, “ Come, come, I will put 
an end to your prating.” 'J'hen, walking up and down, 
he cried out, “ You are no i)arliament, I say, you are 
no parliament ; ” and stamping with his feet, he liade 
them ‘ begone, and give place to honester men ; for 
the Lord had done with them, .and had made choice 
of other instruments.’ This stami)ing being the 
signal aj)pointed for the entering of tlu; soldiers, he 
said to one of them, “ 'I'ake away that fool’s Ijauble, 
the mace ; ” and the Speaker still keeping the chair, 
Harrison riuhdy pulled him out by the arm. Cronv 
well then, telling the memlaas, they had forced him 
to this (for ‘ he had sought tlu‘ Lord night and day, 
that he wamld ratlu‘r slay him, than j)ut him upon 
the doing of this work') and seizing all the papers 
upon the table, ordered the soldiers to ‘clear the 
house;’ after which he locked the doors, put the 
key into his j) 0 ('ket, and retunn'd to Whitehall.* 

* The following piece, said to have been found lately among 
<ome papers, which fonru rly belonged to Oliver Cromwell, is 
supposed to i»e a co[)y of the very wmals addressed l)y him to 
the members of the Long I’ariiament, when he turned them 
out of tlie house. It was eoinimmicated to the Annual Register 
for 1767, by a person, who signed his name ‘ T. Ireton,’ and said 
the paper was marked with tlie following words, ‘ Spoken hy Oliver 
Cromwell, when he put an end to tlie Long Parliament:’ 

“ It is high time for me to put an end to your sitting in this 
place ; which ye have dishonoured hv your contempt of all virtue, 
and defiled by your practice of every vice. ^ e are a factious 
crew, and enemies to all good government. \ care a packet 
mercenary wretches, and would like Ivsau sell your country for 
a mess of [lottage, and like .ludas betray your (lod tor a lew 
pieces of money. Is there a dngle virtue now remaining .among 
you ? Is there one vice ye do not possess ? Ye have no more re- 
ligion than niy horse. Gold is your (jod. W hich of you have 
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The same part he acted by the Council of State 
in the aftenioorh On entering the chamber at 
Wliiteliall, where they were assembled, he said: 

Gentlemen, if you are met liere as private persons, 
you shall not be disturbed ; but, if as a Council of 
State, this is no place for you : and since yon cannot 
but know Avhat was done at the House in the morn- 
ing, so take notice that the j)arliament, which ap- 
pointed you, is dissolved/' Bradshaw , the president, 
boldly answ ered, “ Sir, we liave heaid wliat you did 
at the House in tlie morning, and before many hours 
all England will hear of it : l)ut, Sir, you are mis- 
taken to think that the parlianu nt is dissolved, for 
no power under luuiven can dissolve tlu in but them- 
selves ; therefore, take you notice of that.” Tlie 
Council however, finditig themselves under tlie same 
mihtary (Constraint, cjuic'tly dejiartc'd. 

The government being now c lii'c lnally dissolved, 
in the gencwal c'cmstcTnation into which the vvJiolo 
nation w as throw n, any constitution would have been 

not bartered away your cuiiscicnccs fur bribes? Is there a man 
among you, tliat luith the least care for tlie good of the (’oin- 
moiiwcalth ? ^ e sordid jirostitutes ! llavt* ye not dcliled tins 

sacred place, and turned the Lord’s 'fcnipie inh) n den o/ /A/f vcif 
By your immoral principles and wicked practices ye are grown 
inlolerably odious to the wIioU* nation. \ On, who are dL jmtcd 
here by the people to get tlieir grievances redressed, are your- 
selves become their greatest grievance. 

our country, therefore, calls upon rno to cleanse this? 
Augean stable, by putting a final period to your ini(|uit()us pro- 
ceedings in this jiouse; and which, hy (iod’s help and the 
strength lie hatli given me, I arn now come to do. I eoniniand 
you, therefore, upon the peril o(' your lives, to depart iiinne- 
diately out of this place. (0>! (it t ye out I Make hasle! Ye 
ven^l slavi;?, begone! — So! — Take away that shining baubl« 
there, and lock up tlie doors.*' > 
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acceptable. The people seemed prepared for blind 
submission to tlie power of the sword. But though 
the plan of a Republic had been set on foot by several 
illustrious characters, and they had even consented 
(beyond their original intention) to the King’s death, 
as tlie only expedient to establish it, no one ventured 
to demand of Ootnwcll the Jnstnunent investing him 
with authority over their newly formed Common- 
wealth ; nor was any effort nuule to raise the militia, 
or to summon the civil power to their aid, against 
the eiicroaclnnents of‘ the army. 

Cromwell ikjw again attempted to obtain from his 
Iriends an invitation to assume the reins of govern- 
ment ; but most of them still opposing his ftivourite 
project, he was oljliged to nominate a second Council 
of State, consisting chiefly of officers of the army. 
These jirepared a form ol‘ summons to be issued in 
his name, as C^ajitaiii fjieneral of the Forces, to one 
hundred and forty two pc'rsons selected by them to 
represent the whole kingdom in jiaiiiainent,^ and to 

* A striking absurdity in summoxung this mock parliament 
must not be passed over unnoticed ; which is, that Cromwell 
continued the title conferred upon him by the very parliament 
which he had so shamefully dissolved, though by it’s dissolu- 
tion the Instrument of his appointment, of course, became null 
and void. 

The following letter, addressed abt)Ut this time to his son- in- 
law (General Fleet^vood, may give a farther idea of his stile of 
expression : 

‘ Dear Cuarles, 

* Although 1 do not, so often as is desired (by nxe) acquaint 
you how it is with me, yei I doubt not of your prayers on ray 
behalf, that in ail things I may walk as becometh the Gospel. 
Truly I never more needed ah helps from my Christian friends 
i^hun now : fain would I have rny service accepted of the saints 
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iihare with themselves in the administration of public 
aflhirs. Of tliese, several were taken from the lowest 
classes of the people ; and a leatherseller in Fleet- 
street, named Praise-God Barebones, being a great 


(if the Lord will) but it is not so; being of different judge- 
ments, and of each sort some seeking to propagate their own, 
that spirit of kindness that is to them all is hardly accepted of 
any. I hope I can say it, my life has been a willing sacrifice, 
and my hope is for them all ; yet it much hills out, as when the 
two Hebrews were rebuked, you know upon wliom they turned 
iheir displeasure. But the Lord is wise, and will, I trust, make 
manifest that I am no enemy. 

* O how easy is mercy to be abused! Persuade friends with you 
to be very sober; if the day of the Lord be so near (as some 
say) how should our moderation appear 1 If every one, instead 
of contending, would justify his form by love and meekness, 
wisdom tvoidd be justified of her children; but, alas! I am in my 
temptation ready to say, O xcoidd I had whi^s like a dove! 
then W'ould 1 Jlce ax^a^y and be at rest ! But this, I fear, is mj 
haste. 

* I bless the Lord, 1 have somewhat keeps me alive, some sparb 
of the light of his countenance, and some sincerity above nian^s 
judgement. Excuse me thus uubowelling myself to yQjJ, and 
pray for me, and desire my friends to do so also. My love to 
thy dear wife, whom indeed I sincerely love, both naturally and 
upon the best account; and my blessing, if it be worth any thing, 
upon thy little babe. 

‘ Sir George Ayscough, having occasion.s with you, desired my 
letters to you on his behalf ; if he come or send, I pray you 
show' him what favour you can. Indeed, his services have been 
considerable for the .state, and I doubt he has not be^n answered 
with suitable respect ; therefore again I desire you and the Com- 
missioners to take him into a very peculiar care, and help him 
so far as justice and reason will any ways afford, liemcniberrny 
hearty allectloiis to all tlie ofiicers; the Lord bless you all; so 
prayeth, 

‘ Your truly loving Father, 

. f QH, IC:?.'* ‘ Ot.ivr.u CnoMwrxL.’ 
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speaker iti the new assembly, it was called in deri- 
sion ‘ Barebones’ Parliament*’ * 

* While these important changes took place in England, the 
Irish government had devolved on General Ludlow by the de- 
mise of ireton, who died of the plague at Limerick in Novem- 
ber, 1651. Ludlow was a zealous republican, and an able and 
successful General, to whose military skill the Long Parliament# 
and even Cromwell himself^ had been greatly indebted. But, 
though he had participated in the active measures against 
Charles I., had even sat upon his trial, and signed the warrant 
for his execution, he no sooner discovered the ambitious designs 
of that General, than he gave tlicm all the resistance, publicly 
and privately, in his power. This occasioned his being sent to 
Ireland, to act under Ireton. As soon as Cromwell, however, 
had dissolved the Long Parliament, he despatched Fleetwood to 
supersede him In that island, that he might lessen the weight of 
his opposition. Upon Cromwell’s being declared Protector, 
Ludlow vainly used his utmost endeavours to prevent lus being 
proclaimed in Ireland ; but, though he refused to act under his 
authority in any civil department, he would UG(t surrender his 
commission. Soon after the appointment of Henry Cromwell 
to tlie Irish government, Ludlow returned to England, and was 
closely examined by Oliver and his Council ; when he so freely 
declared his fe^htiments against tlie new constitution, that the 
Protector was upon the point of committing him, till Ludlow 
reminded liirn of an article in the celebrated Petition of Eight, 
which procured his dismissal. After this, he retired into the 
coiuitry, and remained uumolestcd during the remainder of 
Cromwell’s administration. A new pa. liument being called upon 
the Protector’s death, he sat in it, and used all his endeavours 
to bring about the re-cstahiishment of a Commonwealth ; and, on 
Richard Cromwell’s resignation, went over to Ireland Comman- 
der in Chief, But the Restoration taking place soon afterward, 
and the Judges of the late King being required by proclama- 
tion to surrender, he took no his residence successively at 
Geneva, Lausanne, and Vevay till the Revolution. On that 
great event he returned, to exeit his old age in the glorious 
cause, expecting to be employed in Ireland against the Popish 
adherents of James II. Some time, how’^'ver, after his public ap- 
pearance in London, an address being prwi^^euted by thtt Flouse 

V 2 
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This congas speedily came to a vote, that ‘ their 
sitting any longer would not be for the good of the 
Commonwealth, and that it was fit they should re- 
sign their powers to the Lord General.’ Their re- 
signation was followetl by that of the Council of 
Officers; after which, at a private meeting of the 
creatures of Ci’omwell, it was I’csolved that he should 
be invested with the supreme authority, under the 
title of ‘ Lord Protector of the Three Nations ; ’ and 
an Instrument of creation was prepared accordingly. 
All things being ready for this fresh revolution, pro- 
per notice was given for the solemnity of his inau- 
guration, which was [)erforined with gi'eat cxu’cmony, 
December 16, 1653.*' Oliver, having subscribed and 
sworn to govern according to the aforesaid Instru- 
ment, consisting of forty two Articles, was seated 
covered in a chair of state, when tlie Commissioners 
delivered up the Great Seal, and the Lord Mayor of 
London his sword and the keys of the city, with 
the usual formalities obseiwcd to Kings : these he 
returned in the same manner ; alter which the egm^t 
went in {nocession to Whitehall, tlie Lord 
bearing the sw'ord of state before him. ' 


of Commons to the new Sovereign for a proclamation to appre- 
hend Colonel Ludlow atUiinted of the mui thcr of Charles I., 
he was compelled to reliirn to \ evay, where lie died in 1693 in 
tlie seventy-fifth year of his age. 

Whitlockc, another powerful olistaele In tlie way of Crom- 
well’s advancerac’ t to the IVotectorship, was craftily sent on aft 
embassy to Christina, Queen of Sweden ; an appointment ac- 
com[ianied with such marks of honour, that he couJil not de- 
cently refuse it 

* .As a singular coincidence, it may be observed, that at 
the same age (lifty four) Julius Ciesar was created Perpetual 
DictiMoiv 
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The legislative power, according to the new con- 
stitution, was lodged in the Protector and the Par- 
liament; the executive, in the Protector and his 
Council. All writs, patents, and commissions were 
to issue in the name of the Protector, and from Idm 
all honours and offices were to be derived. In a 
word, he was vested with the best prerogatives of a 
King of England : nor w'ere the rights and privi- 
leges of the people forgotten. Triennial parliaments 
were established, and a more ecpial representation 
of the people was provided for, admitting the elec- 
tions to be free : tlic nuiniK'r of jnembers to be re- 
turned by each county, city, and borough being 
mgulated in proportion to the sums paid by each 
toward the natioTial ex|K'nse, and many of the 
smaller boroughs (so justly regarded in our day as 
the rotten j)art of the constitution) being totally 
excluded. No laws Avere to be altered, suspended, 
.ahrogatt'd, or rej)ealed, no new law made, no tax, 
charge, or iinj)osition laid upcni the peojde, but by 
common consent in j)arliament ; and bills passed by 
tlie tAvo Houses Avx're declared to have the force of 
la\vs.tAVenty flays after they should have been offered 
to the Protect(}i’, thoug'i his a'seut sliould be refused. 
The Protectorshi)) itself a\ as t( be elcfdive. 

The first great sc'rvicf' performed by (^romwell 
was, the cfmcluding of au luniourable peace Avith the 
Dutch in 1654, In' Avhich !.e obtained the restitution 
of a settlement in the lOast Indies, taken from the 
English in the reign of .James I., and 300,000/. as an 
indemnification for the injury sustained by the bloody' 
massacre at Amboyna in t!ie samg reign. These two 
fwints had long been tlie subject of fruitless negotia- 
tion ; but the spirit and firmness, of the Protector, 
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and the dread of his fleets and armies, speedily 
brought them to a termination. In the next place, 
he entered into an advantageous alliance with France, 
At tlie same time, his friends! lip was courted by 
the Kings of Spain and Portugal, who appointed 
splendid embassies to congiatulate him upon his 
accession. 

While the most considerable Princes of Europe 
weiT thus paying tlieir court to this fortunate usurper, 
an event ocx'uri-ed in liondon, the consecpience of 
which filled Fairope with astonishment, and rendered 
his name formidalde in every part ol' the known 
world. Don Pantaleon de Sa,^ brother to the Por- 
tuguese Embassador, conceiving liimself to have been 
affronted by some Elnglish gentlemen at the New Ex- 
change, repaired thithei* on the following day (No- 
vember 22, 1653) accompanied l)y his domestics and 
about fifty Portuguese armed w ith swords and pistols, 
and mistaking Colonel I\Iayo f for INIr. Antliusef, 
the person of w liom they were in search, gave' him 
seven dangerous w ounds, alter w hic h thc'y w antoiily 
shot another gentleman through the head. 

They had, likewise, hrought several jars of gim- 

* See * Copy of a Letter from Cromwell to tlic Members of 
the Parliament assembled June 4 , IGJS,* pp. 9 — 12. 

t This gentleman was walking upon the Exchange with two 
ladies, totally ignorant of the quarrel which had taken place the 
preceding day, and in which tlic Portuguese themselves had been 
the aggressors, (^ne Colonel Gerrard, it appears, having over- 
heard them discoursing on English afthirs had politely informed 
them, that *upon certain points they w'cre misinformed;* on which 
one of Don Pantaleon*s company gave him the lie, and three 
others instantly attacking him, he was stabbed in the ihouldcr 
with a dagger. In thk extremity, Mr. Anthuser came fib his 
iktanciyii fvr which they vowed vengeance against him* 

9 
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[)Owder in their coaches, covered with wax and 
matches; intending, as it was supposed, to have 
done some mischief to the Exchange, if they had 
not been prevented. The paiiiamentaiy horse at the 
Mews were sent for to quell the riot, but the greatest 
part of tlie delinquents had fled for refuge to the Em- 
bassador’s house ; upon which. Colonel Whalley in- 
vested it* with a party of horse, and despatched a 
messenger to inform the Protector of his proceedings. 
The Embassador, at first, ordered his domestics to 
‘ stand to their arms hut Whalley having ivceived in- 
structions to insist upon his delivering up his brother 
and the principal rioters to the peace-officers, he 
thought proper to comply, contenting himself with 
protesting to Cromwell against this violation of the 
law of nations. Cromwell magnanimously replied, 
that ‘ justice should he done, and that blood must lie 
satisfi<Ml with blood.’ All the foreign envoys resident 
in Ijondon warmly intt'rested themselves in this un- 
happy aflair ; not conceiving it possible that a man of 
Don Pantaleon’s high riuality, a Knight of IMalta, 
and the brother of an Endjassador, should Ijc ques- 
tioned for the murther of an obscure Englishman ! 
But their united remonstrances were inefl'ectual : the 
fact was notorious ; and Don Pantaleon, being con- 
victed by a jury half English and half foreigners, 
was heheiuied on Tower Hill, July 10, 1654.* So 
coolly, indeed, did the Protector proceed in this ad- 
miiahle example of ju.stice, that he concluded a treaty 

* It was “ a very observable hand of Providence that the two 
persons, Mr. John Gerard (tor a plot against the Protector) and 
the Don, who began that fjuai t'cl in the prosecution whereof the 
murther was conunitted af the New Exchange, should meet to 
die at the same time and place for dift’erent crimes!’* 
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with Portiig-al, highly advantageous to his country, 
almost at the very hour that the Emlwissador’s brother 
was led to execution. 

now at peace with the principal powers of 
Europe, he proceeded n ith great fiinnness in the ad- 
ministration of his domestic govcmment. lie filled 
the courts in ^t'^estininster Hall with able .fudges, 
and directed thc' lawyers themselves to make such 
convctions in thc practice of thcii’ profession, as 
might free them from public odium. "I'lie same 
moderation he practised in church-matters; profess- 
ing an unalterable n-solution to maiTitain lilnn’ty of 
conscience. He gave the command of all tlie forces 
in Scotland to (ieneral JMonk, and sent his sou 
Henry to govern Iieland. By an Ordinance datt'd 
April 12, iGot, he united Ilngland and Scotland, 
fixing the nuinl>er of representatives for the latter at 
thirty; and, soon afteruard, lu' did tlie same for 
Ireland, d'here was still, ho’.Aever, a strong party 
against him ; and on opening the session of the neW 
parliament on his favouriti- third of Septemlx r, iciot- 
witlistandiiig his specious harangue, in whi<'h^hc 
.stiled himself ‘ not their master hut their feliow- 
lal)Oiircr,’ the first dtliht'rations of tlu* meml)ers 
were employed in examining and c(u<“stioning the 
authority, by which they ^vere convened. Asto- 
nished at this iinex|)eetod prfM*edure, f ’mmwell sum- 
moned them to thc Painted Chaml»er, nhere he 
sharply rcprimandetl tliem for ‘ having presumed to 
doubt an authority, from uhicli their own was de- 
rived;’ and U}K)n their return, they found a guard 
at the door, requiring them before they i-e-entercd 
the lloust, to sign a recognition ‘ that the}' would 
be tru^^and faitliful to the Lord Protector, and that 
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they would not propose or give consent to alter the 
government, as it was settled in one single person 
and a parliament.’ This recognition was subsmbed 
on the first day by one hundred and thirty members, 
and afterward by others to the amount of three 
hundred. Major Harrison for his refusal was se- 
cured by a party of horse, and deprived of his com- 
mission, with Overton, Rich, and Okey, wlio had 
great influeiuc^ in the army, and liad strenuously op- 
posed Cromwell from tlie time of his assuming the 
Protect orslii[). IMany likewise, who liad thus com- 
pulsorily sig-ned the recognition, confederated se- 
cretly in a cons[)ira('y uith tiu' cavalic'vs against his 
])erson and gove rnment, engaging to rise in arms in 
dilfeimt parts of the kingdom. '^Flie Protector in 
conseciuence, uho had aicurate intelligence from 
his spies of all tlieir j)roceedings, dissolved them 
abnij>tly,* eleven days before the expiration of the 


* Thus pached House of Couuuons, uowevor, voted him the 

Protectorship for life, and assigned him all the royal palaces for 
his use : and Ik? now never aj)peared in »)ul)iic, but witli a splen- 
dor u!ul retinue which exceeded the pomp of royalty. \VJh 1« 
this parliament was sitting, an odd accident happened to the 
Protector. Ih' liad received a set of rricsland horses from the 
Duke of Holstein as a present : and \/ould needs drive his Se- 
cretary Thurloe round Hyde Park with his new equipage. Tlie 
horses liowever, partaking of the spirit of his parliament, proved 
somewhat ungovernable, and liis Jlighness was thrown from the 
box: hut neither from Ids fall, nor Irom the dischai’ge of one of 
his pocket-pistols, by whieli it was accidentally accompanied, did 
ho receive any injury whatever. He was not, it appears, with- 
out some fears of assassination : and his mother who lived wuth 
him at Whitehall (w ithout, houever, enjoying the nuigniticence 
by which she was surroumlcd) was so apprehensive ot it, that 
"'he anxiously insisted upon seeing him Mvice a-day ; and, when- 
*'vcr she heard a shot accideittally fired, exclaimed ** My Son 
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time limited by the Instrument of Government; 
taking care at the same time to inform them, that he 
was apprised of thcii’ designs. 

A fniitless insUiTection in the West, under tlie 
conduct of Sir John Wagstaff, and Colonels Pcnnid- 
dock, Groves, and Jones, opened the domestic trans- 
actions of the year 16.5,5. They entered Salisbury, 
seized on the Judges and Slierifls at the time of the 
I..ent Assizes, and obliged them to proclaim the 
King : but their small foi-ce, amounting to only two 
hundred horse, u as soon afterward defeated by (Co- 
lonel Butler; and Penruddoek and Groves, being 
taken prisoners, wen? executed at Exeter. This at- 
tempt of the (.^avaliers exasperated Cromwell. He 
tyrannically issued an edict to seize the tentli of the 
estates of all, who professed themselves or Avere sus- 
pected to be of that description; and ordered the most 
obnoxious of them to be transported to Ameri('a. To 
levy this oppressive impost, he divided the whole 
kingdom into twelve districts, aj)pointing a Major 
General over each, who with the assistance of Com- 
missioners were authorised to decimate whomsocvci- 
they pleased, and to imprison suspected jUTsoiis. 
Vested with these illegal pow eis however, they so 
harassed the people, that (homwell I’or his own safety 
was obliged to abolish their olTu e. 

Such a general disaffectioii now prevailed, that 
seditious publications appeared eveiy day, stigma- 
tising the Protector as ‘ a tyrant,’ and openly me- 
nacing him with deposition and condign punishment: 
upon which an Order of Council was issued against 

shot!” She died in 1651; and contrary to her desire was con- 
signed, witii the honours of a royal sepulture, for ft temporary 
rest, to the vaults of Henry VII.’s Chapel. 
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publishing newspapers without leave of the Secre- 
tary of State, and hooks or pamphlets without a 
licence. 

That he tlid not however lujglect the claims even 
of humble individuals, at this period, the following 
document affords sufficient evidence : 

‘ To his Highness the Lord Protector of the Com- 
monwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland ; 

The humble Petition of Maijery, the wife of 

William Beacham, mariner, 

‘ Showeth, 

‘ That your Petitioner’s husl)aiul hatli been active 
and faithful in the wars of this Commonwealth both 
hy sea and land, and hath undergfjne many hazards 
by imprisonment and fights, to th(‘ endangering of 
his life, and at last lost the use of his right arm, 
and is utterly disabled from future service, as doth 
appear hy the certificate annexed, and yet he hath 
no mo«‘ than forty shillings pensiem from Chatham 
hy the year : 

‘ That your Petitioner having one only son, vvho 
is tractable to learn, and not having wherew ith to 
hiing him up hy reason of their present low estate, 
occasioned by the public servi(v aforesaid : 

‘ Humhly pi-ayeth. That your Highness would 
vouchsafe to present her said son. Randolph Beacham, 
to he scholar in Sutton’s Hospital called the ('barter 
House.’ 

‘ OLivr.it, P. 

‘ We refer this petit’oi. and certificate to tlie Cora- 
iuissioners of Sutton’s Hospital. 

‘ July 28, 1655.’ 
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The following letter was sent by Cromwell to his Se- 
cretary on the above petition. 

' You receive from me, this 28th instant, a peti- 
lion of Marjery Beachani, desiring the admission of 
her son into the Charter House, I know the man, 
who was employed one day in a very important 
secret service, which lie did effect nally to our great 
benefit, and tlie Commonwealth’s. The petition is a 
brief relation of a fact, without any flattery. I have 
written undei* it a common reference to the CJommis- 
sioners; but T mean a great deal more, that it shall 
be done, without their debate or consideration of the 
matter, and so do you privately hint to 

‘ I have not tli(^ particular shining bauble or feather 
ill my cap, for crowds to gazc' or kneel to ; but I 
have power and resolution for foes to tremble at. To 
bo short, I know how to dcaiy petitions : and whab 
ever I think proper, for outward form, to refer to 
any ofticer or office, I expect that sm h my cOtea- 
phance with custom shall be also looked upon af an 
indication of my will and pleasun' to have the thing 
done. See, therefore, that the boy is admitted. 

^ Thy true fiiend, 

* July 28, 1655. ^ Oi.iVKli, IV 

In vSeptemlKT 1656, his third assc inhly, under the 
denomination of a parliament, met at Westminster, 
consisting cliiefly of his creatures and dependents. 
Their first ac ^ renounced and disannulled the title 
of Charh's Stuart unto the soven ign dominion''^ r)f the 
nations of England, Scotland, and li-eland ; ’ and their 
second ‘ made it high-treason to cons|rire the death 
of the Protector.’ In short, they proceeded every 
thf% agreeably to their master’s wish(?s: they a))- 

6 
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proved of the alliance which he had contracted with 
France * in the course of the preceding yeai’, and of 
the war against Spain (which was the consequence of 
it), and granted large supplies to carry it on with 
vigour. At length the time limited for their session 
approaching. Pack, an Alderman of London and one 
of it’s members, moved that ‘ Cromwell should be 
elected King,’ which tlirew the whole house into 
confusion.f The opposition to it ])roceeded chiefly 
from the oflicers of the army, who openly declared, 
that ‘ in the event of his accepting the crown they 
would I'csign, their ccnnmissions.’ The motion, how- 
ever, was ajjprovetl hv a great majority; and a bill 
was, Jtccordingl)', presented to the Protector on the 
fourth of April, l(i57. Cromwell now , for the first 
time, betrayed his c•on^ietion that all his poA\er w^as 
dcriv(!d from the army : for finding even Fleetw-ood 
(who had mmaied his daugliter, Ivetou’s widow) and 
Desbomtgh Ins brother-in-law utterly averse from it, 

* By a Secrci Article it was stipulated, tliat tlie three Princes, 
Charles, James, and Henry Duke of Gloucester, the Lord of 
Orinend, ^ir Kdward Hide, Sir John Culpepper, Lord Gerrard, 
Daniel O’Neale, Lord Wilmot, Sir Mannaduke Langdale, Sir 
Edward Nichola?, I.ord Wentworth (eldest son of the Earl of 
Cleveland) Sir Richard Greenville, C'lr Francis Dodington, Sir 
Jolm Barkley, the Lord 15elcaras, O’Sullivan Beare, Lieutenant 
Gencnd Middleton, Lord Muskerry the Father, and Major Ge- 
neral Edward Massey were to be excluded from residing in 
France. Eleven Frenchmen were, in return, to be denied the 
protection of the Republic. 

t Of the ‘ Humble Petition .and Advice’ drawn upon this oc- 
casion, in which there was a blank left for the title of the Supreme 
Governor, and a clause inserted for the establishment of ‘ another 
House,’ the principal argumen's arc compressed by Dr. Johnson 
"ith his accustomed ability in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magasino’ for 
p. 93. 
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in ordei’ to gain, time, and with the expectation of 
influencing his military opponents, he desired that ‘ a 
Committee of the House might Ik; appointed to con- 
fer with him on this important affair.’ In the mean 
time, Desboroiigh imparted the Protector’s project to 
Colonel Pride, who immediately procured a petition 
to be presented by his brother-ofiicers purporting 
‘ that they had hazarded their hves against monarchy, 
and were still ready so to do ; and that finding an 
attempt Avas making to pi’css their General to take 
upon him the title and government of a King, in 
order to destroy him, they humbly desired that the 
House would discountenance all such endeavours.' 
The Protector, finding* himself thus circumvented, 
sent for the Commons to tlie Painted Chamber. 
iMay 8, 1657, where Avith s{)ecious appearances of 
piety and humility lie declined the royal titli>, though 
it was evident that he by no means intended to ae- 
nounce the supreme authority. C pon this, the HoIkH 
dreAV up a neAv In.strurnent of Government, by which 
his title of ‘ Protector’ Avas confirmed for his life, with 
an annual rev'ciiue, and the privilege of nominating 
his successor. Ih; was, likewise, emj)owen"d to form 
another House of l^aiiiament, tlie mejnhers of whir!) 
should enjoy their seats f(tr life, and exercise sumo 
functions of the former House of Peers. His ol)- 
ject in this was, hy converiing these seats into 
so many rewards or bribes, to .secure to himself 
a set of lavourite.s UcAoted to his service. But 
he was miserably disappointed : for, by the 
motion of some of his ino.st zealous frientls, room 
was made in the J .oAver House for .seAeral republican 
memheiia formerly excluded, and a majority, .)\'a.s thus 
foKjHiefd against the administration of govciamenl by 
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ii single person, whether as King, Protector, or Caj)- 
tain General. The legality of ‘ The Humble Peti- 
tion and Advice’ they disputed with great reason, 
as enacted by a parliament, of which many memljers 
had been excluded by military force for refusing to 
subscribe the recognition. Upon this, Cromwell pro- 
ceeded to menaces ; but the Commons paid little re- 
gard either to his threats, or to his authority. He 
was, therefore, obliged to have recourse to the old ex- 
pedient of dissolving the House ; and from this time, 
in imitation of his royal predecessor, he governed 
without a parliament. 

While his power was thus declining at home, the 
foreign concerns of the nation were conducted with 
sucli spirit, policy, and success, that it’s political in- 
tere.sts liad never flourislied more extensively. 

Spain having declared wav against England in 
l6.5d, in consequence of Cromwell’s treaty with 
France^ Admiral Penji and General V'enables * took 
.lamaica, a valuable island in the VV'est Indies, which 
from that time has remained part of the British 
empire. Had there not been indeed much misunder- 
standing and mismanagement, much more would 
have been achievetl Ijy this formidable expedition. 
An English ai'iny likewis*', sent to the assistance of 
the French in Elander.s, had the principal share in 
taking Mardyke and Dunkirk,! which were put into 
the hands of the English. 

* Of the naval exp>’dition'' under the conduct of Admiral 
Blake, which throw additional splendor round his energetic em- 
ployer, and had the eill-ct of chasing the exiled Stuarts from 
tlieir asylum in the French tei itories, the reader will find an ac- 
count in the Life of that Commander. 

t The latter wac sold by Charles II. in 1662, for 500,0001.! A 
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Allied however as he was with France, Cromwe] 
would not submit to the encroaching’ spirit of tha 
people, who fiom the rivaliy of commerce are perpe 
■tually endeavouring, even in times of peace anc 
amity, to take undue advantages. His magnanimity 
upon the following occasion, does honour to lus me 
moiy : An English merchant ship had been taker 
by a Fi’ench man of war in the Channel and con- 
demned, on the pretext that she was carrying on ji 
contraband trade. 'I'he master of the ship, a Quaker, 
upon his retuni home, presented a petition to the 
Protector in Council, [rraying redress. Cromwell sum- 
moned the jK'titioner to attend him the next morn- 
ing ; and, alter convincing himself of his innocence', 
asketl him, ‘ if he could carry a letter to Paris ? ’ On 
rece'iving an answer in the affirmative, he gave him 
a letter for Cardinal iMazarin, Prime IMinister to 
Louis Xn'. (then in his minority), and ordered him 
to wait only three days for an answer. The answer 
f mean,” said the Protector, “ is the full valy# of 
your ship and cargo ; and tell the Cardinal, if ft is 
not paid you in that space of time, you have dircc- 
tkuis from me to return hotne.” "J'he man pmictually 
e'Xt'ciited his cfjinmis.sion ; and, not obtaining -sath- 
laction, returned as he had been directed, (.'rom- 
well, instead of commencing a tedious negotiation, 
during the protraction of which the injured siihjcct 
is fretjuently ruined, sent some men of w ar into the 
Channel to ?'uike rej)risals, out of the produce ol 
which lie paid the Ciuaker the value of his ship and 
cargo. Then sending for the French resident, he 

splendid wiinbas.sy, likewise, from Sweden was received with great 
parade : but Cromwell wisely declined the honour of ■* proposed 
« Jpsit from Queen Christiifa. • 
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produced the exact ncTouiit of* the sale, and ordered 
the balance to be consjjj;‘ncd into his hands for the 
use of the owners of th(‘ captur(‘d vessels. 

The Freneli ministry after this remai kable trans- 
action dreaded fiiving him the least offence, and even 
subinitted to fiis interferenre in their dis[)utes with 
the Iliii^’onots, whom lu‘ took under his protection. 
His zeal, inde(‘(l, forllie Protestant interest in Kurope 
was as conspicaioiis, as it was laiuhibh' : for tlie Duke 
of Savoy having' I)itl<‘rly persec uted ilie Vaudois, 
his Kidbrnu'd subjects, lu* (‘oino* Ihd IMazaiin, by 
his influ(‘n(‘(‘ with that l'ri!K*t‘, to sti>|) ti}(‘ persecu- 
tion. 1 le also wrote* hinssi'il* [o tlir* Duke upon the 
tKcasioii, aud \\e)uld not Ik* saiisiieck iiil his virtims 
were inehaunifK/d for iiieir losses, and i;ad re'eeixed a 
renewal of tlair loriner [irivih'^es. 

At home*, he was le's> lertunaU*. !n i1k' eonrse* ol‘ 
llie* y(‘ar lb’57, rnnne‘rous [elots \v(*r(‘ iorna'el a^’ainst 
hi> pt*rNon anel p)verinn(*nt b> the Uepublie ans anel 
the Caxaliers, which lH‘.i;'an s< rieai>ly to affect liD 
health. A pamphle‘t, likewise, was jnibli>hed bv Cedo- 
nel Sil;:s Titus, iind(*r tin* assume e! iriioe* of William 
efditled ' Killing- no !^Iorl!u r;' x. fiic!- filK'd him 
vvitli such appre*lumsions. that he' xv^ae :i (‘oat of mail 
linden* liis <'lotlie*s, carried loacu el pistols in bis i)0(;kets, 
and searc(*ly (‘ver ^lept txvo nii;hts succe ssively in the 
same chamher. It has b(X‘n asserted, indeed, that ‘he 
never .smiled after vard.' Sueie‘ty terrified him, as there 


^ Several of Miltoa’.s energetic ami classical Utters upon 
similar subjects occur ia the ‘ Lift’nr IWndo-St'/inl ks Arigli'- 
as ilo also the s'rciiuous intercessions in favour ot 
die VUiudois, mentioned below. 
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he inig*ht meet an enemy ; and solitude terrified him 
no less, as tliere lie was unguarded by every friend. 

Tlie ensuing' year opened with a puldic avowal of 
his fears, by rigorous prosecutions of several persons of 
I'ank as cons])irators, wlio for want of legal evidence 
against tlieni were tric'd before newly created tribu- 
nals (called ‘ riigli ("ourts of Justice’), and con- 
demned, M itliout a jury, by judges their sworn ene- 
mies. /\mong tliese loyal traitors are found the 
names of Sir Henry Slingsby, Dr. Hewett an emi- 
nent divine of tlie (Jiurcli of England,'^' Colonel Ash- 
ton, Mr. Stacy, Jind JMr. Bestley : tlie two first were 
lielieaded ; but the otliers were bai’liarously executed 
in tlie manner ap[)ointed in cases of liigli-trcason, by 
Ch’omweirs express ordcTs, as a tcaror to others. A( 
lengtli increasing vexation, and jirobably the weiglit 
and (‘(ddness of his arnionr, bi'ougbt on a doiilile ter- 
tian ague; tlie hot fits of which becoming extrenuly 
violent about thi^ middle of August, he removt'd iVom 
llaiujiton Court to W hitehall, soon alter which Jiis 

* For Dr. Hewett the intercession of Oliver’s iUvoiirite dauglitcr 
(Mrs. CIa3'polc) was so stremioiis, that lier disappointment upon 
it’s failure is oven said to have hastened the crisis of her death 
And yet her remains, and tIio.se oi’ her truly respectable grami- 
motlicr (who had always expressed lur dislike of the Pro- 
tector’s ambitious excesses) and the nohle-iuimled P»lakc wore, 
with those of the illustrious Usurper liimself and the formidable 
Ireton, torn from their graves after the Restoration, and maJe 
the subject of cowardly and pitiful insult. May also, tlic trans- 
lator and the co'^tinuator of Lucan, Pym, and others to die 
number of twenty and upward, were treated with similar indig- 
nity: and ‘‘this detestable violation of tbc grave wa.'^ st()p[)eil 
only by the pojuilar indignation which it justly excited, and 
which the prudence of the government judged it proper to re- 
spect.’* (Syninions* ‘ Life of Milton.’) 
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physicians pronounced his case to be desperate.^ Of 
his behaviour durino’ his illness Ludlow, in his Me- 
moirs,’ gives the following account : When the 

symptoms of death were a[)parent upon him, and 
many ministers and otliers assembled in a ( liamber at 
AVliiteliall praying for him, lie manifesttd so littk' re- 
morse of conscience for having betrayed the pulilic 
cause by sacrificing it to the idol of liis own ambi- 
tion, that some of his last words weie riither becom- 
ing a mediator than a sinner; recommending to God 
the ('ondition of tlie nation that lie had so iidamously 
cheated, and expressing a grc'at care ol‘ l!u‘ jic'ople 
whom lie had so manifestly de.spistxl. lJut he seemed, 
above all, concerned for the rcproaelies h(‘ said Mnen 
would eastupon hisname intramjilingonhisaslu'sulum 
(h ad/ In this tempei’ of mind, he dejiarU'd this life.” 

* ('ronuvell liimsclf a])pcars to Imve luul great hopes of his 
rccovt'iy, hy his dclerrlng to naine his successor till the very 
night before his death, which liappened Septciiiber a date 
upon two occasions (the battles of Dunbar anel W^orcester) re- 
markably ftn tunalc to liiin. From tin’s ciruuh'tance the enthu- 
siasts around iiiin drew the happic.st jiresages of liis future .state. 
When his clniplaiii (ioodwin told him tluU ‘the elect would never 
be danined,’ then “ I am sure,’’ said lie, that I am '•iat’e ; for I 
was once in a .suite of grace.” lli.s plu iieians A\erc sensible of 
bis dangerous case; but he was so nuieh encouraged by the re- 
velations of hi.s j)roa(dieis, that he coii.sidered his reeovery as no 
way doubtful. “ I tell you,” cried to tlicse ineilical croakers, 
“that 1 shall not die of tliis distemc-er; 1 am well assurcil of my 
recovciy. Favourable answers iiave been returned from I heaven, 
not only^ to my own supplications, but likewi>c to those ot' tlie 
godly, who have a closer eorrespondenee with liod than 1. Yc 
may have skill in your prol’es*:Uii : but nature can do mou^ than 
idl the physicians in the war’ I ; aiul (rod is far above nature.” 
bpon a fast-day appointed on account of bis sickness, his mi- 
nisters thanked (lod for ‘ the undoubted pledges they^ had rc« 
eeived of liis reeovi ry ! * 
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Bossuet, in liis “ Funeral Oration on Henrietta, 
Queen of Charles I./ pronounces him, ‘A man with 
a profundity of mind surpassing belief; as iinislied a 
hyjiocrite as lie was a skilfid j)olitician ; capa])le of 
nndertaki !)£:>' ariy thing*, and of diso-ijising* whatever 
he undertook; indelhtig*ably acli\'e in ])ea('e as well 
as in war; heaving nothing to fortune \^hich he coukl 
seize from her l)y foresight, but always l)y his vigi- 
lance' improving tlie occasions she olfered ; in a word, 
one of lhos(‘ adventurous s|)ii*its, \v)n(‘li seem (‘regaled to 
convulse tlie world.’ ' Xothing (adds Ihc' French Em- 
bassador oi' that day) was wantii^g to his felicity, but 
to have ac(juii\'d Ins |)ower by mor(' imuveent nu'ans, to 
have enjoyc'd it I’or a hniger period, and to have trauj^- 
mitted it to a ra('e more worthy ul‘ them* [)i*ogenitor.' 

I le died uj)ward of o, 000 , 000 /. in d(‘l>t ; tliougl 
tlie parliament had left him in the tri'asury alunt 
o00,()00/., and in stcu’e, to tlu' valu(‘ of 700.000/. 
He Vviis i)uried wilii greater pomp than nnmv Inig- 
lish Kings, in W c'sunin-ter Abbey, - rd'l(.*r having lain 

Witli ruspcct lo liu* ilnal dis{)Oftal ot body, various O;)- 
riivs iiavo eircuiated, J5y soim? it was ^.aid to have bet-ii 

Aixwk in tlie Thames ; while otiicrs affirm that ‘ it was privately bi; 
rii d nine feet deep in Na.sul)y-field, wiiere the lieat ot‘ the actit'i' 
was, and that the ^oound was entirely pIoii;;he(l up anil sowii 
three or four \ears Micce.v'avcly with wheat, tlie corpse 
(diaries L being sub:' t ituted in his state-coflin, as he aniici' 
paled the re.'luraliou and ^ul>M <[uenl viiulictlveness of the c vif'^l 
lamily ; ami that accordingiy, when the corpse of the Ihotutiii' 
(a.s it ua." conceived) was liuny; pnhbcly^ on tlie gallows at fy- 
burn, there wub di'cerncd round tlie neeb a strong scam, In 
>vhieh tlie lieail alter the dectdlalion had been iiumedlau ly 
ened to t|j(^ b(;dy 'fliis statement, whicli is preseivi’d in the 

* JIarltian Miscellany,’ lias been re[)riiited in Dr. Syininoib 

* Mihou:’ but it could not escape that acute biogruplicr, that 
elevci^ycars (unless their opciation had, indeed, been 
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in state at Somerset House, at an expense of 
()(),QpO/. 

His surviviiif^ issue were two sons, Richard, Ids 
successor, born Ot tolicr 4, 162(),* and Henry, -j- 
Lord Lieiitt'Tiant of Ireland, born January 20, 1628, 
and four danj;'bters, all distinguislied by their natural 
and acepured accomplishments ; and all well matched 
lo husbands, to whom he was very kind, though he 
gave them no fortunes : Bridget, married first to 


by cnibalining) would liavc; eoinplotcly destroyed all distinction 
of countuniince, nnu:h mure every a|)peRraiicc ol’ a ‘ 8eani about 
llie neck; ‘ nor would the btidy Iwive iailed to he recoilected, if 
any distinction of countenance had reinainctl, tVom the very dif- 
I'ercnre of tlieir hoards, (diaries having liad one ol‘ a consider- 
able length, and Cromwell only a small lock of hair under the 
lower li[),. 'file late tli^eovery of the bodies of Henry V^lll. and 
Cliarlci I. at Wintlsor, it need scareely he observed, completely 
fjilsilies the account. On tlu; reeon>iginneiit uf Ids remains to 
the grave, it is said that thev were deposited in a meailow to the 
north of llolberii; and that upon the imilding ot‘ lied Tdoa 
Square an ajHalu’cary, firmly attadied to his principles, had so 
inueh iuHuenee as to in;d.»‘ the prei'i.a' spot the centre of the 
quadranglvi, so that the obeli.sk iniglit hi; regarded as a monu- 
vnciit to his mi inory. 

' Tln'.s son (’ronnvel! united to a daughter and coheires.s of 
a Hampshire gentleman (.Mr. .Major\ aiul y»enmiietl to live for 
some time as a plain country-gentleman : a projeci, not only cor- 
responding wltii till' ternfs ol t!ie Insiniment ol t Tuvernment, but 
also appeariigg to atti’st. the dislike, wliicli in Ins outset as IVo- 
tcctor he hud expres.^ed for h. reditary right. Alter u cer- 
tain period however, when his a.seeiulency over public opinion 
n'as more firmiy es tahlishcd, he altered his conduct toward his 
lieir, named him tliC first Lonl in liis * other Hou>e,’ resigned to 
Inm the chanccliorsliip of Oxtord, and conferred upon liini many 
<>thev honours. 

t This son, who lived at Spinney Abbtgv in (. amhridgeshire, 
and married a daughter of Sir Francis Ixiissel, died in 16*1, 
and was buried in the cimrch of Wicken in the same county. 
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Ireton,'^* and after his death to Fleetwood ; f Mary, 
born in IG.'JG, inanied to Lord FaIconl>erg in ^657 
with ^Teat solemnity; and again the same day more 
privately, by Dr. Hewett, aceoi’ding to the office in 
the Common Prayer Book ; and Frances, married suc- 
cessively to Air. Rich, grandson to the Earl of War- 
wick, and to Sir John Russel of Chippenham in 
Cambridgeshire. But his favourite daughter was his 
second, Eli/alieth, born in IbyO, wife of John Clay- 
pole, Esq. Jiis Alaster of the Horse; and her death, 
which preceded liis own but a short time, and prior 
to which she ujdiraided him with all his political 
crimes, is sujiposed rapidly to have accelerat(‘d Jiis 
clissolution. 

Thus finished this illustrious man his s})U‘ndid hut 
criminal career; su|)j)lying, as Dr. Synnnons observes, 
one awc'ful and monitory (‘xamph^ more*, to the maiiy 
which liad already been (‘\hil)it(’d to the world (if 
human passion could l)e‘ bi’onght to attend to the 
lesson of example ) of the iinpoleau e^ of ambition, wath 
hei‘ riehest rewarels, to e‘omj)e*nsate tlie forli itnre of 
integrity, 'bhe confusions, whicli ensue*d ufxm his 

* .Said to have been his only confidant, lie jilactd liiinatthc 
liead oi' all'aiis in IrLlond, where he died of* the plaj^ue in 

f She vas so .'■tenil\ rt publican, as well as both her hushaiuts 
that she could not bear to behold even Ikt own fatlier cntrustrtl 
with uncontrollahlc power. All tlio other daughters ofCrouiwcH, 
it is said, had a secret kindue.<s (of which tlieir father was not 
ignorant) for the ►'itu-irt family; and Lady I'alconberg, a lady 
of great wit, beauty, and spirit, is even reported to have pro- 
moted very successfidly the Restoration. F.ord l alconlx'rg was 
sent to the Tower by tlie Committee of Safety, and w as in very 
higli favour with Cdiarles II. lie was raised to an earldom by 
William 111,, and died in 17(X). Ilis widow survived him twelve 
years. 
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death, induced the people to regret the loss even of 
an usurper, whose vigorous authority had suspended 
those dissensions of which tliey were now tlie prey, 
and liad controlled tlie licentiousness of the army by 
whose capri(‘es they wcTe now insulted and oppressed. 
After a resign of less than nine months Richard Crom- 
w^ell desc('nded, in the conscious security of inno- 
cence,^ and with a magnanimity wliich could dis- 
dain greatness Avhc'ii assoc iated witli guilt, fi*om his 
liigh and giddy emirKau'e to the safe level of a pri- 
vate station: and the (-ouncil of Officers, headed by 
Desliorough and Flc'ctwood, who had immediately 
eontrihuted to Rieharefs abdication, summoned the 
relics of‘tlu‘ Long Parliament t(» rc‘-assimu* tlu' guid- 
ance c)f tlie Commonw (‘allh. A part of this rc iiowned 
assembly, whicli still li'gally evistc^d, (onvened on 
the In\ iiation ; and, soon displaying it's acTUstomed 
energy and t«alcait, became in a sliort time tlu‘ object 
()l\iust alarm to it’s military tyrants, and jigain sut- 
fered a forcible intemipticai of it's sittings. Of tliis 
last e\ee>s cd’ tiu' [inny, under tlu‘ in(lnenei‘ of men 
destitute^ alila* of* aliility and public^ f(*c‘ling, and 
equally inc apable' of jiroviding for tlu h* own inli'rists 
and for those of tfu' commundy, the nation experi- 
eneed a spec ie's of anarehy, and ledl into tlie extreme 
of de'gradation under a military eles[H)tisin. Tlie 
Pirshytcrians, disconU'Titi'e* sinex* the triumph of the 

^ Richard ^ h inig’-;; liave supported on In,-} 

Protcctoral throne, if he ucnild have consented to the assas,^ina- 
tion of Doshorough and Flee^vood, o’* woiilil have aec'cpted ui 
time the military assistance < reicd to him by his brother Tlenry^, 
the aniiahlc and popular (lovenior of Ireland. The letters ot 
Henry Cromwell, upon this occasion, discover a clear head and 

excellent heart. 
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Imlependents, Init ( ruslird In'iK'atli the wei/:»'hty srcjj^ 
tre of Oliver, aiul aaiuic'seioi;’ in Iho sucTossion of his 
son, now opmly avowed tlu*ir disaffeetion to the rnl- 
in^’ powers, and united themselves hoai tily with the 
Iloyalists. l"his extraordinary confusion and conflict 
of parties opeiu'd a held to Monk (who liad been 
placed by (aomwell at th(‘ lu'ad ol‘ the Ibrces in 
Scotland, and was now «-overnor ol’ that king- 
dom) for the display of his inc'onstancy, his (‘unning\ 
and h\> pcafuly. Peculiajly lavourc'd by his situation, 
and solicit(‘d by tJie lh(*sb} u rians, the peo|)lt', and tlio 
parlianu'iit, iVu* aid rigaii'.st an insohait soldit'ry. wln» 
lik(‘ the blind giaiil (»f classical Table j)ossi'ss(‘d brutal 
powei’ without the vision r(‘i{uisit(‘ to divert it from 
se*lf-destrnying‘ (‘xerlion, this wavering and iiaii’ow- 
minded man, with mean takr.ts but witli d(‘ep dissi- 
mulation, was (‘Cabled to betiay all who (‘onlided in 
him, tn abandon bis (»ld asso( iates to tb(‘ but( lu'i v {)T 
legal veng('anc(\ and with a h'arTnl ac'cnmniation ef 
perjury on bi> liead to sunendi r tin* natieii (witlirnn 
a single' stirailation in it's favom) to tlj(‘ dcaninion el 
a ma>t('r, in whom voluptuousness and (‘nu'lty cn 
('onTonndi'd in a disgusting embi'ace*. I>y (‘very \v 
t(‘llig<‘nt and reflecting man tbc ic'storatio?! oT thr 
imaiai’chy oT England must b(‘ bailed as a most aa 
sj)i( ieu> eve nt Ihit. it may be' ejnestioiicd, w Ik lla r 
tlie nneonditinnad restoiation oT it (and this alon(‘ w ir% 
pro])eily, the act oT .Monk) can be rcgaiele'd as a br- 
iK'fit edtiiea' to tin* |)riii(‘e‘ or to tbe‘ pr'ojdc: to the? 
former, whom it alluj'ed to those' exee'sse', wliich 
induced the* final e xpulsienj of bis familv from tlie 
tliione; 4>r to the latter, whom it immeeliately e>^* 
pose d to the e'vils oT a?i injurions rc'ign, and e've'ntually 
subjected to the necessity of asserting with the IdootJ 
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of two domestic wars their rii>ht to civil and reli- 
jn-ioiis liberty. 

With resjx'ct to the cliaracter of Oliver Croinwellj 
this f^reat man (says (iran^cn-) whose j^^eniiis was 
awakened by the distiactions ol' liis country, was 
looked u])on as one of tlu' i)eople, till he was upward 
of forty yc ai's of a;>e. fie is an aina/ini^' instance of 
what ainbitiniK lieat(‘d by (aithiisiasin, restrained by 
jn(li>enienl (lisi>uis(‘(l by hy|) 0 (‘risy, and aided by na- 
tural vi^oui’ of mind can do. I le was never r^ppressed 
nitli tlu' W('i<^hU or per|)!c\ed with tl](' intricacy, of 
affairs; but his dtc'p pdulratioin ind(‘fatij:>al)le acti- 
vity, and inviiicil)l(‘ re>o!iiiioi], M‘t nH'd to render him 
a master of all (‘V(‘iils. 1 1(‘ [jersnaded without elo- 
and (‘xact(‘d obediemeex more from the terror 
of' his nanuN than th(' rii^our (jf his administration. 
fl(' aj)iH*ar'(d as a powcatid instniinenl in the hand of 
Provrd(’!i(e, and (land to apjK.al to the decisions of 
ll('a\en lor tlii' justi('(.' of his (ause. Ik* knew eveiy 
man of a! :!iti('s in thi* thr(‘e kingdoms, and en- 
d<anoiii’<d 1(^ avail hiinsoll oi ikcir ix'sjx’ct iv(‘ tahaits, 

1 h* has a;l^^ avs lu iV n'l^ai’did bv fnr('ie;j)rrs. and of 
lat c ycar.> by tin* ^c'licT'^dilv of his country nu n, as the 
greatest man this nalhm msT piodnccd. It h:is lu'cn 
disputed which Ik* (h si^ivt'd most, "a halter or a 
crown;' and then* is mi less disparity hetwixl the 
(haracters drawn ol' him, and tiu' r(*j)orts propagadc'd, 
hy his ciu'inics and his IVicnds. t’olmu'l landscw af- 
hrnu'd, that ^ he saw liii \ enter iiilo a formal contrac't 
with the d(‘vii;' and Daw heny has drawn a parallel 
h(‘twn\t iM (ist's lli(' iMai’ <•(' (iod, aiul Oliver the Pro- 
U'otor ! 'I'he rreneli court went into luouriii!!*; lor 
him; but the I'amous olatloinoiseUc do Montpensier 
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disdaint'd to pay tliat respect to the memory of an 
usuri)cr/^' 

Cromwell exercised what lu* called ‘ the sword 
of the spirit,’ upon every occasioiu wliere he tfiou^lit 
tlie military sword Avould he ineflec'tual. lie well 
knew that tlu' [)eoi)le were ever more* disposed to 
be led by preachers than captains, and to extend 
his influence over them, he united both characters. 
There is a Sermon, said to have been preached by 
him on Rom. xiii. L * the last I.ord's Day in /\|)ril, 
164 }), at Sir P, T.'s house in Lincoln's Inn PieWs.’ 
It was published in lOSO. As it abounds with low 
ribaldry and (‘^rt^^^ious nonscnisc', it carries with it no 

^ Cromwell’s nose, wliieli was reniavkahly red and shining, 
was tlio subject ot'much ridicule^. Clcavcland, in his character 
of a London DiurnaJ, says, “ 'I'his Croniucll should he a bird 
of prey, by his l)!oody beak; his nose is aljle to try a young 
eagle, wh.ether she he la\\full\ begotten : hut all is not gold that 
glitters.” Again: ‘^Cromwell’s no^e wear.s tlie donnnical let- 
ter,” AiK'tlicr ^vritc•r ealts it, “ A comet in gr.ain,” 'I'his no.se 
No!;le ascribes to ‘ the liepnn’, which he had drank to great ex- 
CC'.'S when yotuig, and with great In edom al’terward.’ 

A u jtt\ portrait of him, though ‘ ! r(»ngly overcharge'll, a> Ix'iiiL! 
ascrilx d to Hutlcr a!ul j)i inted in lii> * l’o>tlnuuuus Works,’ is here 
subjoined; “ but Cromwell Nninls luahlier vnadrulx' nor armour; 
his lace was naturally and his :>kin may i\irni>li him with a 
ni.sty coat ol’mail ; you would Lhinl. lie had fu'cn (diri.stcncd in a 
lime-pit, tanned alive, and his countenance still eontimies nuingy. 
We cry out again-*t super-! it ion, and yet v. tn ship a piece oi 
v/ainscot, and idolise an nnhleaciied admond : ci rtainly it is no 
human visage, but tlu' ('inhlcm of a niandraikc; one scarce hand- 
some enough to liaye been the progeny ol’ Hecuba, liad she 
whelped him when she nas a bltcln His soul, too, is as ugly us 
his body, for who can expect a jewel in the head of a toad? 
Yet tliis basilisk n ould king it, and a brewer’s horse mu.bt needs 
be a lion.” 
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internal evidence of it’s being genuine. Harrison, 
Vane, and Pet('r Pett were also lay preachers in the 
time of the inter-ngimui : the first of tliese persons 
was head of a rel)a})tised c'ongregation in London. 

Cromwell was not one of those men, the y\hhe 
Rayiial ohserv’^es, who have aj)peared nnwoithy of 
empire, as soon as it was attained. He had a ge- 
nius adaj)ted to all jdaces, all seasons, all Inisiness, 
all parties, all governnunts. He was always svliat 
he ought to he : at the hi'ad of the army, the l)ravest; 
in couiuil the wisest ; in business, the' most diligent; 
in debates, the most elo(|U('nt ; in enterprises, the most 
active'; in de'votion, the most fanatie* ; in misfortune, 
tlie most (inn ; in an assc'inhly of di\ ine s, the most 
learni'd ; in a eonspii’aey, the most faelioiis. He 
never made any mi.stake, ne'ver* h't slij) an opiuntu- 
nity, iK've'i’ le'll an advantitge ineomph'te', never con- 
tenterl himseU’with being givat when he had it in 
his |)e)ver to l)(‘ very grerit. Cliance aiul natural 
temj)or, wJjieh dete'irnine the conduet of other men, 
did not influence the most iiKxnisiderable of his ac- 
tio irs. 

Horn with an al>solute' indilference to all tliat is 
praiseworthy or blanurible, he>nt'>l or dislionest. he 
never conside'rc'd virtue' as virtue, e rimes as crime's; 
ho legarderl only the relation, which the one' or the 
otlier might havi' to his edevatieni. This vas his 
ided : he saer ifierd to it Ins king, his (*onntrv. Iris reli- 
gieni ; whie li lie woiilel have deTenelerl with the same 
zeal, had lu' had the same interest in protevtlng as 
in destroying them. Tin* s\ stein of his ainhition was 
conducted with an a^t, an order, a hold ness, a suh- 
tilty, and a finmicss, of which I believe history can 
sho>v no example. 
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All sects, all ranks, all nations ; peace, war, nej^o- 
tiations, revolutions, miracles, prophecies ; all advanced 
the fortune of this hypo(Titieal usurper. He was a 
man horn to dec idt* the fate of nations, (*in})ires, and 
ages. "File splendor of his tak'iits hath almost made 
the horror of his outrages to be forgotti'ii ; posterity 
at least will question, whether Oliver C ■lomwell de- 
served execration or admiration. 

These celebrated men (Montrose and Cromwell) lu^ 
adds, turned upon tluMnselva s tlie eye s of all Ian*oi)e ; 
Montrose had an integrity of heart, w hieh fixed liiin 
in tlie int(‘r(\st of his King and country ; Ci(»m\vell it 
superiority of genius, wliii li gave an iiir of' ( (jr.ity to 
the most erimimd actions. X^anity. pi'ojxniy, made' the 
character ol‘ the first ; and>i(ion w as t)i(' riding pa^.- 
sioii of tlie second. 

With till' first. oiH* liad gri'at hop(\s of (‘on(|U(n’ing; 
with tlie second, oiu'was suri‘ not to he Ix'ati n : ii th(' 
crow n could havt' Ikhmi kept on diaries' lu\'ul, it w .!' 
by Montrose; if it wois ordiiiiii‘d to be torn from i(. 
it must 1)0 In (■romwell. "Ha' I'cpnbliean \v;is 
nmeJi superior to tlie royali'-t in d(‘pth of judginricnt, 
as lu' W'iis iid’erior to him in goodm ss of liciirt. In :i 
Avord, Cromucll was an illustrious vilhiin, who can 
neither be pi iii.M'd w ithout horror, nor di'spised w it!i- 
out injustice; whom we aie at once foni'd to admire, 
and to detest 

W’ith tlie life* of* the ProtiM'toi*, oI)S('rv(*s Air, 
in his ‘ History of James II.,’ almost immi‘diat<‘!y 
ended the government w hii li lie had estahlisln d. 
The great tah'iits of this extraordinary person liad 
supported, during his life, a system eondiiniud eipially 
by veawSon and by' pi’ijudiet' — by reason, as wanting 
freedom ; by pnjudice, as an usuriiation ; and it 
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l)e confessed to be no mean testimony to his genius, 
lliat notwithstanding the radical d(‘fects of sueli a 
system, the splendor oi‘ his character and exploits 
render tlie ;era of the Protectorshij) one ol‘ the most 
brilliant in Englisli history. It is tnie, his conduct 
in foreign concerns is set ofl' to advantage by a com- 
parison of it witli tliat of tliose a\ ho jneceded, and 
Vvlio followed him. If he made a mistake in f\sj)ous- 
iiig the Frem li interest instead of tlie S|)anisln we 
should iveollci t that in examining lliis question we 
must divest our minds cntijcly of a.ll tla^ eonsidei’a- 
iions, wliicii tlie suliseciucnl rclrai\e state of those 
two empires suggest to us, lietiae* \v(‘ (‘an bec'ome im- 
partial judges in it : and. at auy w must allow 
his !(‘ign, in regard In fhiropean concerns, to liave 
Ijt'vii most gl<»rioiis, u lu n ('ontrast(‘d with the piisil- 
lanimity of dame- 1., w ith tlu' li \ ity of (diaries I., 
and Hu‘ nu‘r; ('iiai*y nu‘ama'ss of the two last Princc'S 
(d foe lloiis(‘ of Sluart. I pun the \vliol(% tlu* clia- 
raeter cd ( I'omwcll must ever stand higii in the list 
of tliose, wlio raise'd tliLiiiM lvt's t»j supreme jiower hy 
tlie force' of tlu ir gi'iiius ; and among siieh, even in 
respe'ct ol’ moi’al virtue, it would be i’oimd to be one 
of llu‘ least execptloiiable', ii* it had not lieeu taiuteil 
with that most odious and de'gradiiig ol' all human 
vi(res, hypocrisy. 

Odious as his swav had been, many marks 
of ,)ubIio approbation \v(Tf bostowini u})on bis ine- 
niory. I'lso Focnis of W'allor, Sprat, and Diydoii, 
though the authors lived to change their sentiments, 
give a very high idea of him ; hot allowance must be 
made for poetical evidence. In his life-time his ac- 
tions had been celebralcd by the learned abi’oad. as 
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Avell as by his own secretary, JVIilton, at home ; and 
with these panegyrics he seems not to have lieen dis- 
pleased. VVe have, indeed, various characters of him, 
as Granger has al)()vc observed, from persons of various 
sentiments. T^ord HoUis, in his ‘ Memoirs,’ will hardly 
allow him any great or good qualities ; and one pinn- 
cipal design of Ludlow’s ‘ Memoirs ’ is, to r('present 
him as the vilest of men. Cowh'y seems to have ex- 
celled all others, as v.a'U in respect to the matter as 
the manner of representing him in the dill’erent lights 
of praise and censure ; so that his jicrfonnance may 
justly be esteemed tlie most perfect of any, as it is 
beyond eomi)arison tlie most b(‘autiful. It is said, 
tiiat Gardinal Mazarin stiled biin ‘ a fortunate mad- 
man : ’ but Fatlier Orleans, who gives us tlu; in- 
formation, dislikes that character, and woidd sub- 
stitute in it’s place that ol' * a judicions villain.’ 
Clareiulon calls him • a brave, wicked man and 
Burnet is of opinion, that ‘ his life and his arts 
were exhausted togc'ther ; and that, if h(‘ hat) 
lived longer, he nould scareely have been able to 
preserve his powei.’ But this only proves, that tiio 
Bishoj) (lid not discern what rt'sources he had. How 
blameworthy soever the Ib’otector might liavt* been 
in tlie acijuisition of his high olhee, or how wickedly 
soever he aetpiired it, certain it is, he rivalled tlic 
greatest of the baiglish Moiiarchs in glory, anti made 
himsell' tourted and dreaded by the nations aromid 
him. ’J'he peai e ho gave tht' Dutch was honourable 
to himself, and to the nation: and whether he acted 
prudently or not in breaking with Spain, and allying 
himself with France, tht' inctpiality hetweeii the two 
crdwiis 'vas far from being visible then, as it has 
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since appeared, and Cromwell always had it in his 
power to throw himself into tiie opposite scale if ne- 
cessary ; and he distinguished liimself hy Ills interpo- 
sition in behalf of the persecuted subjects of the 
French crown, llis own govcnmunt wCiS, however, 
far from being free from blamc'. His edict against 
the e[)iscopal clergy w as crueb as it deprived them in 
a good measure oi' the ir maintenance* and liberty of 
worshi])ping God in a w ay that appeared best to their 
own understandings. 'J'he ('avalic^’s had hard inea- 
siue from him, as thc'y were almost witlioiii excep- 
tion subjected to heavy taxes and other ineonveni- 
( iices, on a(X‘ount of tlu' rashne ss and imjirudence ot 
some of tiunr party. Nm- miist wc ibrgel his insti- 
tution of Major (h'nerals. who in a variety of in- 
staru'cs lordc'd oven* an ejijnxssed country; or his 
>nme<iincs making us<‘ (»l‘ pac ked .!nric‘s, and disjilac- 
ing .Judge's for j’e'fu^ing to folkov bis dire'ctions. esta- 
blishing nigli-(’oinmi;s.>*ioo (‘onris, iind I're'cuK'ntly vie)- 
laliiig the privilc'ge^s oi' (jarllarnenn. 

In bis |)iil)lje' way of living, adtLs Chalmers, tlun’o 
was a strange? kind ui’ sjilc'ndor at Wdiitehall : for 
sonu tinus his court weoc an air of stalely se'verity; 
at othe*r times lu' would imheaid hiniself and drink 
IVex'ly ; nevc‘r inde ed to e^ xe ess. luU onl) so far as 
to have an opjioitunity <?!’ 'Oimiling mi'ifs tluuights 
in their unguanCil mmni'nis. Sometimes in the 
midst of serious < emsuUaiicms, he started into Imf- 
Toonery : sometinu s feasts, prepared for jiersons of 
die (irst elistinction, vrere by a signal of drums and 
tnunpe'ts made liu' |>iv', (d his guards. Tlmre 
was a kind eif maebics in his mirth, as w ell as 
of humour in Ids gravity, anel mueh of design 
ia all. Some have cummendc.'d him for keeping 
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up a great face of religion in In's court, and througli 
the nation : bxit it is not so easy to know what they 
mean. Certain it is, that religion never wore so 
many faces as in his time; nor was ho pleased lo 
discover, which face he likc'd l)ev>t. The Presbyte- 
rians he hated ; the Churc'h of England he persecutecl; 
against tlic^ Papists made' laus : but the vSc'ctaries Ik* 
indulged. Vc't some ot the Ih’esbyterian divines he 
courted, all'ected kinclnos to a lew ol‘ the ministers 
of the Chiirc'h of England, and c*nlca*c'cl into oeeasioaa! 
intrigues with the Papists. 'I'his made Sir Kcinclm 
Digby's favourite. Eat her White, write in his dc'lenrc ; 
and tlie pcipish Primate ol‘ Irc'hmd scad pivccpu 
through all Ins province* uudc'r his seal, lo |)ray (di 
the health. establishmcMd, and prosperity ol* his per- 
son and govc vnincad. W ith regard to his rc'ligion, ii 
would be diffic ult to find, oi* evcai to c'onc-cive, wliiit- 
ever might have been liis youthful or (‘oiislituti(n!;i!. 
susee[)til>ility of religious iiiij>rc‘ssio;)>, an instance* of 
rnoi'c' c’on>unnnate hypoc'iisy. <a* a more* uideelinj; 
contem|)t lor eve ry thing that clot rves the* name nj 
redigion, when it iidertc’rc-cl with the purpose's of fuV 
ambition. A> for the* .fudge's in \\ eslmiiister I fiill. 
he diiro)‘ed w ith St. John, and w as ^onadimc's out ui 
humour with Hale, lie* set up liigh c:oin*ts of iuslicc 
unknow n to tilt* law , and ])ut i)r. ; l('wetl lo dcjitli 
for not jdt'ading before* one c»f them; though he t^l- 
fc‘red lo plead, il' any erne that sat tht'rc*, and 
a lawyer, would givt* it iiijch r his hand, that it w us a 
Ic'gal jnrisdietion and Whitloc;k(* himse lf* ow ns tiial, 
though he* was named in (he* eommission, ‘he' would 
never take his se at, bee-ause* he* knew it was not law- 
ful.’ riiij Mujors (h‘neral, while* theyv acted, aiper- 
sed|i|^i.all law ; and the Protector Jiinisel#d^'tklrd 
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Magna Charta, so much respected by our Kings, He 
was, indeed, kind to some learned men. Milton and 
Marvel were his secretaries. He would have liiied 
Meric Gasaubon to have writt(?n his History, and have 
taken the famous Hobbes into his service for writing 
the ‘ Leviathan: ’ j)robably because, in that celeljrated 
work, power is mad(‘ the source of riglit and the 
basis of religion ; tlie foundation on hicli Crom- 
well’s system, as ^^ell as tliat of Ibjbbes, was entirely 
built. lie gave Ar(‘libisIiop l/sher a public funeral 
in Westminster Abbey ; yet he paid but half the ex- 
pense, and the other half proved a lu'avy burthen 
upon that Prelate’s poor family. Ami wlien all this 
is allowed to so indexible' a tyrant, how mucli is de- 
ducted iVom the infamy that attaches to his charac- 
ter ? The most execrable* of mankind are never uni- 
form in villainy. 

^ \ ('ry little of Cromwelfs private; life' is known; 
lie being iu‘ar forty years of age, when lie first dis- 
tinguished hims(‘lf in opposing tlu' projec t for drain- 
ing the* Fens. Yvi there were some who knew 
and lindca-stood him thoroughly. iKvibrc* his extraordi- 
nary talents were diselosid to tlu* world: and in par- 
ticular his c'ousiii 1 lampdc ii, of w hic li tlu* following 
was a remarkable instance': W hen tlu* d(*l)atos ran 
liigh in the Ho.\sc of C ommons, and Ilami)dcn and 
Lord Digbv were going; down the parliament-stairs, 
with Ch’om w ell Just before them, wdio was known to 
the latter only by sight: * Pray,'’ 'said bis Lordsliip 
to llainjulen, “ wlio is that man, for 1 see that he is 
nn our side, by his spc'aking sc? warmly to day 
“ That sloven,” replic'd ilampden, whom you see 
before us, w ho has no ornament in his speech ; that 
sloven, I say, il wg should ever come to a breach with 

VOL. III. Y 
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the King, which Cod forbid ! in such a case, I say, 
that sloven will be the greatest man in England.” 
This prophecy, which a\ as so fully accomplished, rose 
chiefly from the sense Hampden had of Cromwell’s 
indefatigable diligence in pursuing w hatever he un- 
dertook. lie bad another quality, which was ecjually 
useful to him ; that of discerning the timiper of those 
with whom he had to deal, and dealing with then) 
accordingly. 

Before he became Commander in Chief, he kept 
up a very higli intimacy with the private men : tak- 
ing' great jiains to learn tlieii' nam(fs. by which lie 
was sure to call them ; shaking tliein by the hand, 
clapping them on the shoulder, or w hich was pecu- 
liar to him. giving then) a slight l)ox on the tar; 
whicii co)tdescending ramiliarities, with the warm 
concern he expressed for tl'.eir inteiC; ts, gave him a 
power easit'i' conci'ived than descril’.ed. I !e tih tl to 
inveigle the liarl of i\la))ch(ster ; hut finding that 
impracticable, he fell upon him in the House ol’Coiili 
mon.s, and piocuied his rtinoval. He canied himstlt 
with so much respect to Faiidax, that the lattv )• know 
not how’ to break with him, though he li lt that lie 
had betrayed him. He not only decciveil Hairisnii, 
Bradshaw, and Ludlow, but outwittetl also St 
John, who had more pai ts than thou all ; ;ui(l lit* 
foiled Sir Henry VaJie witli his own weapons. In 
short, he knew men perfectly, worked them to lih 
purposes as if they had l>een cattle, and, w hat h 
still more wonderful, fre(ju(>ntly did so, even v)hcn 
they conceived that they were making him thoir 
mere tool. 

With .such arts and qualities a.s the.se, joined to 
^his iiil||t|[tary skill and reputation, we may account foi 
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all his successes, and that prodigious authority to 
which he raised hiinsc‘lf', without having recourse 
to that contract of his with the devil, of which (as 
Echard pretends) Colonel Lindsey; was eye and ear* 
witness. In the c ourses of his life he was temperate 
and sober, and (l('s|)ised those who were not so. In 
hii family he showed gn^at kindness, but without any 
diminution of his autliority. lie was very lespect- 
ful to his mother, and very tender to his wife; yet 
neither had any influence ovcm* him. He expressed a 
deep sense of tlie ( oneern, v\ hic h the former dis- 
covered for his danger, lieard Avliatev c r she said to 
hiiii patiently, but acted as he thought propt'r, and in 
res[K'(‘t to her burial went diri'<*tly against her dying 
request. His wife* is saiil to have made a proposition 
tending to rc'store the Ring; and hir son Rieliard to 
hav(' e\presse(l an anxious wish in behalf of his So- 
vereign’s life ; but he rejected both unmoved. He 
did not sec in offended at a|q)lic*ations of the same 
kind from other persons, as fh»m V hitlot ke, though 
that gentleman thouglit h(' lost liis (‘onfidence by it; 
from tlie -Maniuis ol‘ I Iintlord, v\ hom he tieated very 
respeetfully ; and from Dr. IJrownrig, Ibsliop of Exe- 
ter, to whom he showed more lvilldne^s than to any 
other man of liis rank and proi'ession.^ He displayed 
a great respK’ct tor learning; and learned men, with- 
out affecting to be learn (1 himself. His l.etters, 
however, are the best testimonies of his parts; for 
they are varied in their stile in wonderful manner, 
exactly adapted to tlii' [Uir{)oses for wdiicli they vv^ere 

* ITc oncii asked advi«'e ni this Prelate. “ My advice,’* said 
he to him, “ Must be in tire words of the (lospcl ; “ Render unto 
CcBsar the ihingi xcfiich arc and unto ihui the things 

that are God^s:^^ to which Cromwell made no reply. 

* Y 21 
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written, and the persons to wliom they were ad 
dressed.* His public speeches w^ere long,' dark, aiic 
perplexed ; and though mixed with the cant of th« 
times, they yet haye sentiments in them which show 
a superiority of imderstamling. f In his conversation 
he was easy and pleasant, and could unbend himself 
without losing- his dignity. He made an excellent 
choice in those whom he employt'd. but trusted none 
of them farther than was i>eeessai’3'. 

It may seem strange, that in drawing together 
his character, nothing more should he said of his 
principles, as to g(»v(-i ninent or religion ; lutt tlie real 
truth is, tliat neither can ht* (liseo\(‘red with cer- 
tainty. We only know, negatively, that he haled a 
Commonwealth, and the Preshyterians ; what his 
sentiments were in other resj)eets, it is not possible to 
say. W hen lie reeolleett-d himself allt-r the fatties 
of his yoiitli, tluMV seems to be no doubt that he |iad 
serious impressions of r(‘li<;iou ; find stroiu;’ J>rOQfs 
exist, that lie wfis aftiTward tinetuied uitli (nthii- 
sifism. The most pi’obable hypothe>is Is, that lie 
gradually lost all si ii.se of n^ligion, and only pi i'st rvcd 
the mask of it for the hettcT earryim;’ on his d(‘>ii;’i)^. 
and managing the different jiartii's. It is idle iiuleid 
to dispute on the r(*lii;'iou of a man, \vlio rose to 
greatness by fi sucec‘ssion ol’aetions, both in (‘oneep- 
tion and exeeution radieidly (Timinal. (Uareiidoii 
xnentions Ids sneaking kindly of Bishojis as if tlieu* 
was sometbing good in tlifit order, if tli(‘ dross was 
scoured off; and apjx'ars to think be was in eariu'st. 
But the whole of his life pi’oves, that lu‘ was not 

* A number of them are to be found in 'riuuloc’s and 
’ollection*, as well as in Rushwortli and VVfaitlocki*. 
f Several of these, also, are ir> Wliitloeke’s ‘ Meea^rials.’ 
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steady to any form of religion ; and therefore his 
n)eaning, it may bt; presumed (if he spoke sincerely) 
was, that ‘ he woidd retiun to the old form of govern- 
ment for, whatever he pretended, this was his great 
aim. lie did not overturn the constitution to leave 
it in ruins, hut to set it up again, and himself at the 
head of it ; and though he compared his own goveni- 
ment at first to that of a higli-constahle, yet aU his 
suhsefjuent efforts Mere dii-ected to gvt the eliaos now 
formed, and his own authoi'ity sanctified hy the regal 
title and the appearance of a legal parliament. 
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Robert BI^AKK, whose tianio occupies one ot thc 
first places in the naval annals of l^ni^land, and who for 
integrity and a truly patriotic spirit is uu((uesti()u- 
ably one of the first of lu‘r illustrious cliaracters, w ns 
the son of a inercliant in the Spanish trade settled at 
Bridgewater in Soniersetsliins at w hii li plac e he was 
born in 1598. From the (inuninar Sc'liool of Bridge-^ 
water he removed in 1()15 to Oxford, where lu‘ was 
entered at St. Alhan’s Hall. I'lumce he migrate d to 
Wadham College. ffis academical charaihr was 
that of a youth, m ho with a ('onsidi ralik' Inru for 
study comhined a love ol’ rural aimiscnnent. In la* 
hruaiy, IGIT, he took th(‘ degree of B. A. 

lie \\as (‘arly tindured with repiihlican piinciplc.s, 
and in reproliation of tlu' severity w ith which Dr. I.niui, 
then Bishop of Batli and W ells, jirc'sscd unilhriaitv 
in his dir)ces(\ hegan to lidl i/ito the puritanical opi- 
nions. From th(* natural blunt ness and sincerity oJ 
his disposition his sentiments speedily tratispiring. tho 
Puritan party pi’ocured Ids retuiaj for Bridge water, 
in I64d. On the; hieaking out of tlie civil war, 

* ALTitoruTiEs. Campbell’s Lives of the Admirals^ and Lc- 
diard’s Naval Ilistorjj, 
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declared for the parliament. In 1643, he was at 
Bristol under the command of Colonel Fiennes, who 
entrusted him with a little fort orj the line, and (as 
Clarendon informs us) wlum tiie Governor hud agreed 
to surrender that city to Prince Rupert, he for some 
time held out, and Avas only preserved from punish- 
ment by the consideration of his inexperience in the 
Ian s of war. Mo served aft(*rn'ard in Somersetshire, 
and througli his good intelligence in that county was 
enabled, in conjunction with Sir Robert Pye, to sur- 
prise Taunton bn- his employers. Of this place, the 
only garrison j)ossess{-d liy the parliament in the west, 
he Avas in Kill appointed Governor; and though it’s 
Avorks AAXTe not strong, it's suj)})lies adequate, or it’s 
garrison nunu'vous, by his stri('t discipline and his 
kind behaviour to the toAvnsmeu he I'ound means to 
keep it against the King’s force.s. Even when Gor- 
ing, with nearly ten thousand mej), had actually 
taken part of the toAvn, Blake still held out the other 
part Avith tlie castle, till lie receiv(>d relief.* ’W'^hen the 
pa^iameut had voted that ‘ no farther addresses should 
he made to his ,MajA‘sty,’ CoUmel Blake concur- 
red with the borough of 'rannton in expressing his 
gratitude. He tlisappioved, however, of the trial of 
Charles as illegal ; and was frcipicntly heard to say, 
‘he Avould as freely venture his Hfe to save the King, 
as ever Ik; had dime to sciAX the parliament.’ But 
this was, probably, chielly oAving to the humanity of 
his temper; as he subsequently united himself closely 
with the republican jiarty, and was, perhaps, the 

* For this service, the jiarliament ordered the garrison a 
bounty of two thousand, and the Governor a present of five 
hundred pounds. 
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ablest of their officers. In 1649, he was appointed, 
in conjunction Avith Colonel Deane and Colonel Pop- 
ham, to conunand tlie fleet ; and heinjf ordered to 
sail with a scjuadron of men of war in pursuit of 
Prince Rupert, he lilocked him up for four months in 
Kinsale Harbour. At last the Prince, despairing of 
relief by sea, and pei-ceiviuf>- that CroniAvcll Avas on 
the point of' taking’ the toAA u by laud, forced bis aa ha' 
throng’ll Blake’s s(|uadrou Avith tlu' loss of three of 
his ship.s, and took refuge at Lisbon, "riiither he 
Avas folloAVcd by nia!;e; but the Portuguese Mouarch 
refusing liim the privilege of attacking his foe. he 
took five Bra/il vessels richly laden, ami at the same 
time sent his iMajesty notice that, ‘unless he ordered 
the Prime’s .ships out of the' 'Fagus, he would .seize 
the rest of that fk’et.’ After various exertions and 
achicA’i’iiu nts, he |iursued tlu- Prim e to the (lort of 
Carthagena. Avhere he lay Avith the ri'niainder of his 
ships; and instantly (U'spatehed a ines.senger to the 
Spanish (hivernor. inforniing him that ‘an enemy to 
the State of Iviigland w as in his jiort, Avhoin as Ric 
King of Sfiain was in amity w jth the parliaim^t, hr 
desired leave to attack.’ '^Flie fiovernor ri'fusing his 
compliance, and Bnpert escaping to Alalaga, HSai<(‘ 
followed him thither with (he utmost expedition, and 
nearly destroyi'd his whole fle(‘(. 

In Pebruary I 6 . 0 I, he also took a Fremh man of 
war of forty guns, and upon his return to England 
received the thanks of the parliament, and w as made 
Warden of the Cimjue lAjits. Ilis next service was 
the redm ing of the Isles of Scllly, Avhii h Avere held 
for tlu' King’, lie then sailed for Cuernsey, and 
after a /noi’e stuhhoni resistance brought it under the 
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power of parliament. P'or these exertions, he was 
elected one of the Council of State. 

In 1652, broke out the mcmoralde war between 
the two C^oinmoiiwealths of England and Holland, in 
whicli nothing less was contested than the dominion 
of tlie sea, and wliich w as wagi d with a degree 
of animosity and resolution ])vop()rlioned to the im- 
portance of the dispute. Tlu' chief commanders of 
the Dutch fleets were V"an Trump, l)e Ruyter, and 
De Witt, the most celebrated names in tlieir annals. 
The States (Jeneral having caiTii‘d on llieir trade 
without opposition, and almost without ri\aliy, not 
only througliout the inac tive reign of James I. but 
also during tlie turbulent years of liis successor, had 
attained great powc'r and wc^alth; and with power 
and wealth, arrogance^ is but too commonly asso- 
ciated. Having rec'cntly ecpiippc'd a large fleet, with- 
out any apparent sui>ject of alarm foj* themselves, or 
any aVi^wcrl design of attacking their neighbours^ 
they W'erc* not heluld by the English without jea- 
lousy : and care w as aeeordiiigly taken to tit out an 
armanicMit, w hieli might scm urc' tlieir tiade from in- 
terruption, and their coasts from insult. Of this, 
Blake was constitutccl .Vdmiral lor nine months. 

Thus situated, the two nations remaincxl without 
hostilities on cither side till tlu' eighteenth c^f May, 
1652, w hen Van Trump appeared in the Dow ns w ith 
forty five men of wair. Blake, who had then but 
twenty thrc‘e under his comnvuul, saluted liim w ith 
three single sliot, rc'cpiiring tliat ‘ he sliould strike his 
flag:’ upon whicii V an Truinji, in contempt, fired on 
the contrary side. Blake fired a second and a third 
gun, whicJi tlie Dutch Admiral answered with a 
broadside. The English Commander therefore, per- 
" 7 
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cciving* his intention to fig-ht, detached himself from 
the rest of the fleet with the view of preventing, if 
possible, a national quarrel. On his api)roach the 
next day he was received, contrary to the law of na^ 
tions, with v^liole broadsides. Exasperated by this 
unexpected and unwarrantable treatniejit, and cull- 
ing his whiskers, lie coininanded his men to ‘answer 
the assailants in tlieir own u ay,’ and lor some tiinr 
stood alone against the vv hol(» Dutch fkvt ; till, the 
rest of his .'^((iKKh'on coming up, al'i(‘r an engagenu'iit 
of some liours tlic enemy retirc'd ^\iih tlu' loss of two 
ships. U was remarkable, that tlu^ English lost not 
a single ve^s(‘l, nor inori‘ than fifteen men. Most ot 
tliese w ere on hoard tlu‘ Admiral, w ho, as he wrote 
to the parliament, w as ‘ himself engagcul for lour hours 
with the wliole hostile sipiadron, being the mark at 
vvhicli tliey aimed,' and having r(H:(‘iv( d (as Wliitloi^e 
relates) al>ove a thousand sliot. In this letter, he ac- 
knowledges the ])arlicular hl(‘ssing and presejryation 
of (iod, and ascrilK\> his success to tlie jii^tico of his 
cause. 

Blake now liarassc'd the enemy, by eapturing their 
merchant-ships, in w liidi lu* had gri'at succ(\ss. After 
a successful ( luize to th(‘ northwai’d, i'rniu which he 
returned with six Dutch men of w ar and ihm‘ hun- 
dred prisoners, he stood (»ver for the coast ol‘ Hol- 
land ; and discovering the caiemy about noon, lliough 
he had oulv three of his (nvn ships w illi him, \ icc 
Admiral Ihain w ith his scjiiadron being at some 
tance, and the rc’st a k^aguc; or tv^'(> astern, he hare 
down upon them ; cunil, had not night intervened^ 
it w as tfiouglit not a single Duteliinan would have 
escapee. 1'he next day at day -break, 

the) north-east about two leases ofi‘: bot 
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not having the wind, he could not reach them ; and 
being in Avant of provisions, he was compelled to re- 
turn home. Having Ijeen obliged at this time to 
make larg(' detachments from his fleet. Van Tnimp, 
with eiglity men of war, r(‘solvi'd to seizes the oppor- 
tunity of attacking him in the Downs. Blake, re- 
ceiving intelligence of tliis, called a (>)uncil of War, 
in wliich it was n'solved to fight, thongli with vSo 
great a disadvantage'. The engagement l)(*gan on 
tlie twenty nintli of Nc^vember about two in the 
morning, and lastc'd till near six in the evening. 
Blak(' himself was on board the lViumj)h ; w liich 
with the Victory and tlie Vanguard suffered most, 
having been (‘iigaged at one time witli twenty of the 
enemy’s best slii|)s. The Admiral, finding that the 
Diiteb bad the advantage' of the w ir.cl, drew^ off his 
fleet during the night into tlie river Tliames. In this 
engagement theCJarland and Bonaventure w ere taken 
by the enemy, a small frigate was burnt, three 
sunk, a'id almost all the n'lnaining ships considerably 
shattered. But Trum[) bought his vi(*torv dearly, 
one of his fiag-sliips being hloAvn up, and his ow'ii 
vessel with tliat of De Uuyter beinir lioth disabled 
for s('rvi( c. The Duleh, howevc'r, w ere e\('eedingly 
elated by tlu'ir success; and sent their Admiral 
through the Vliannel with a firoom at his main-top- 
mast, to signify tliat " he iiad sw ept the seas,’ In the 
mean time Blake having n'paired his fleet, and Monk 
and Dean iieiiig imitvd in commission with him, 
on the eighth of bVLriiary, ]()53, he sailed from 
Queenborough with :;i\i_> men of w ar, which wTre 
soon joined bv tw^en I y more from Portsmouth; and 
ten days afterward discovered Van Trump wdth 
seventy sbip|; (tf the line, and three liundj’cd mer- 
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chantmen under his convoy. Blake, with twelve 
vessels, engaged this whole squadron : his own, the 
Triuin])h, received no less than seven hundird shot 
in her hull, and would prol)ably have gone down, 
if she had not received timely relief from IjaAvson 
in the Fairfax. I'he Admiral, tliough grievously 
wounded in the tliigh, continued the fight till night; 
when the Dutch, who liad lost six men of Avar, re- 
tired. Blake, after jiutting on slujre his AA'ounded 
men at Portsmouth, pursued the enemy the follow- 
ing day, and reni'wed the engageiAient. 'fhe Dutcli 
continued retreating toAvard Boulogne. On the third 
day the two lleets had a third encounter. Avhen tlio 
wind hloAving fiiA'ourahly for the enemy, tlu'y .secund 
themselves on the flats of l.)unkirk and Calais. In 
these successiA'e actions, in Avhicli tlu' Dutch lo.st 
eleven men of Avar, tliiily merchant-ships, and one 
thousand five Imndred men ; the English hot only 
one ship, the Samson, hut not fcAver men than the 
enemy. 

In the month of Ajwil, (homAVc-ll tyrannic'ally dis- 
soh'cd the parliament, and shortly afterAA ard assJUAird 
the sujAremc |)OAver. From this measure tlu* States 
General expected great advantage's ; hut they Ave re 
disappointed. Blake UK'n'ly observed to his officers. 
“ It is not for us to mind stnte-aft’airs, hut to keep 
foreigners from fooling us.” 

On the foi ”th of .lime, he gained another splendid 
victory OA’er his pertinacious ojiponents ; and if they 
had not again saved themselves on ( 'alais sands, thei^ 
whole fleet Avould have been sunk or taken. Cromv- 
well having called the ‘ lattle Parliament,’ Blake 
l^k hu seat in the Hou.se, and receiveil it’s soleni| 

fjiks for his numerous and faithful services, TlW 
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Protector afterward summoned a new congress, con- 
sisting of four hundred meml)crs, in which Admii-al 
Blake represented his native town of Bridgewater. 
On the sixth of December, he was appointed one of 
the Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

In November, 1654, Ijeing despatched by Crom- 
well with a strong fleet into the IMediterranean, to 
suppoi’t the honour of the hhiglish flag, and to procure 
satisfaction for any national injuries which might have 
been oft’ored to our merchants ; in the road of Cadiz, 
on his way, tie was treated Avith the utmost respect : 
a Dutch Admiral declinetl to hoist his flag during hLs 
stay, and his healtii was drank w ith a salute of five 
guns hyoneof the French commanders. The Algerines 
stood in so much aw e of his character, that in search- 
ing the Sallee-rovers, if tlu-y found a.ny English pri- 
soners on hoard, they sent them to him, with the hope 
of obtaining his 1‘avour. 'I'his, liowever, did not pre- 
vent hkn from forcing the Di‘y to sue for peace, and 
to gi’ai't satisfaction I'or his various piracies. From 
Algii'rr, he pi-ocec'dcd to 'I'uuis on tlie .same eiTand. 
"J’he Tunisian (^hiel' returned him a haughty answer : 
‘‘ Here (said he) arc our castles of Caletta and Porto 
Ferino ; do your worst: do \ou think we fear your 
fleet?” Upon which Blake, accepting the invitation, 
bore with his great ships into the bay of the latter 
fortress, ami in two hm.is rendered it defenceless. 
Finding nine vessels in the road, he ordered his 
seamen in their boats to ‘ jissault the pirates and 
bum them,’ which scivice they acomplished with 
very inconsiderable less. 

This dai’ing action spread the terror of his name, 
wliich had long been fornudablc in Europe, tlu-ough 
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Africa and Asia ; and with his name was associated 
that of his country. Most of the Italian States now 
thought fit to pay their compliments to the Protector ; 
])n]ticularly tlie Grand Dnke of Tuscany and the 
Republic of Venice, wlio sent magnificent embassies 
for that purpose. W'ar in tlie mean time having l)een 
declared against S])ain, Blake used bis utmost efforts 
to ruin their maritime force in PiirojH% as Perm had 
already doTic in th(‘ West Indies. But finding him. 
.self in a de('lining stati^ of health, and rearing tlu' il] 
conseqiu'nces v/lncli might ensm^ to the fleet if he 
should die v. ithoul a col)egi?e, he d(‘sir('(l some jmojKv 
person to be named in eonnnission w ith him ; njion 
which, fhnieral Montagu '’* was sent .loint Admiral 
with a strong sijuadr(nK l lis sul)se(|uen.t ac‘h^*ve- 
inents,w ith res[)eet to th(*Spanisli plate-ships off.C^diz. 
and ino)’(" particularly ir? tin* road of‘ SanJhft Cmy. 
Tcneriffe (when' Ins exploit in hurning flect'b 
allowed to have been one of the nu^st i xtitkiordiiiarv 
that ever happened at sea) were eondiu tt cl Vith liis 
ac'customc'd resolution and hraverv. in th(' lattn 

^ Tliis ofhctjr, ulio in tin* Itoy;il M:iy -S 

lOT", in an en^ni^cnifiit witli thv Diiuli Hctt, Bisluip Parkir 
pronounces, “ a ccntleinan aduvned with all tlie virtues oi Al- 
cibiadcs, and untainted by any oi' Ins \ieL>; uf high birth; cap:i* 
ble of any busiiH.r^s ; full of wisdom ; a great eonunantler at sea 
and land ; and also It arned and eloijuent, aiiiible, libera), and 
magnificent.’’ lb- was created 1-^arl nf Sandwit;h at the ivcsto- 
ration, and botioured with the Order of the Oartcr. lie was al- 
ways against regarding any cjualdication hut merit, in thrpref|r- 
ments ol’tlie navy; protesting invariubiy against - showing 
to the lelations of Beers or other persons of distinction, to tjie 
prejudice of tho.se who had served longer or better and t|iff 
rendertjd him the idol of the fiect. ' ' 
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rasli action, by a providential veierinj^ about of the 
wind to the soutli-wcst (a circumstance, which had 
not previously occurred for many years) he was 
fortunately enabled to leave the bay, in which he 
must otherwise have Im c n d(!ti^ined, without the loss 
of a sijif^le shij). Perceiving’ that his shi|>s, however, 
were become foid, and Iveing seized with a dangerous 
disorder, he lesolved to sail for England. His dis- 
temper was a complication of dropsy and scurvy, 
brought upon him by continuitig three years together 
at sea, without any of the conveniences refjuisite for 
the cure of bis disease. In his passage home, it in- 
creased rafiidly upon him ; and he became so .sensible 
of his approaching (‘iid, that he freriuently inquired 
for land : but he, unfortunately, did .not live to reach 
it; dying as ho entered Plymouth Scund, August 17, 
16.57, at the ag<! of about fifty nine. His body was 
the next day eml)almed and wrapped in lead, bis 
l)owels taken out and bin-ied in the great church at 
Plymouth, and his corpse by order of the Protector 
brought by water to (Ircenwicb House ; thence to 
he transJerred with the utmost pomp to Wkxstminster 
Abbey. 

On the fourth of Sei)temlHr, after it had lain seve- 
ral days in state, it was conveyed from (irt’enwich in 
a magnificent barge covered with velv’ct; accompanied 
l)y his kindred, i)y the I'rivy (’ouncil, the CommLs- 
sioners of tlie Admiralty and the Navy, the Lord 
Mayor and Aid, innen of Loinlon ; numerous Field 
Officers ot the Army r-nd many other persons of 
quality in mourning 'yhcirics, marshalled by the He- 
ralds at Arms who attended the solemnity. On 
landing at W'^estmiustcr Riidge, tliey proceeded in 
the same manner, througl) a guard of several regi- 
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ments of foot, to the Abbey. Ilis deal" friend Ge. 
neral T^anibert, though then in disgrace witli the 
Protector, attended on horseback. The body was 
interred in a vault built for the purjiose in the Chapel 
of Henry VTT. 

Such honours Cromwell to his hero ))aid:” but 
after the Restoration, his remains were brutally tonj 
from the sanctuary of the tomb, and with those of 
others buried in a j)it in St. iMargaret’s church-yard; 

in whicli place,” says A\'ood, “ it now reniainctli, 
enjoying no otlicr monument but hat is reared by 
his valour, wliich tinu' itself can hardly elface.” 

Blake (olisc'rvcs l^ord Clarendon) was tlie fii>t 
man that declined tlie old track, and made it mani- 
fest that the science might be attained in less time 
than ivas imagined ; and (h'spised those rul(?s vvhi( li 
had been long in j)racti(‘(‘, to keej) his ship and 
out of dangi'i*, which had be(*n held in forim r tiinies 
a point of great ability and ciremnsju^etion ; m if 
the principal art requisite in tlit* Captain of 
had been, to be sine to come home sale agaip.,; He 
was the first man who bi’oiight shi|)s to ciontcimi 
castles on slums w hii h bad been thoug’ht ever very 
formidable, and vveri* discovi’red by him to make a 
noise only, and to Ifight those who could bp rarely 
hurt by tlunn. I le was the first that infi^Hi tlurt 
proportion of courage* into the seamen, hy making 
them see hy (*xi)eru‘iice what mighty things 
could do, il they w ere resolved, and taught them t§ 
fight in fire, as well as uj)on w atei' ; and though li^ 
has been very wa ll imitated and followed, he was 
the first that gave tlie examph* of that kind of naval 
courage, and hold and resolute ai hievements. 
jille was a man,” says Mr, ChalmciTif” 
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stature ; but of a quick, lively eye, and of a good soL 
dier-like countenance. He was in his person brave 
beyond example, yet cool in action, and showed a 
great deal of military conduct in the disj)osition of 
those desperate attacks, Avhich men of a colder com- 
position have judged rather fortunate than exi)edient. 
Me ccTtainly loved his country with extraordinary 
ardor ; and as he never meddled w ith any intrigues 
of state, so whatever government he served, lu? w as 
solicitous to do his duty. He w^as Lij)right to a su- 
[)reine degree ; for, notwitlistaiuiiiig tlie vast sums 
wliich passed through his liaiuls, Ik* scar(‘(*ly ho't five 
Imndred pounds l)ehind him of his own acvjuiring’. 
In fine, he was altogetlier disinterested and uiiandn- 
tious, exposing himself on all occaslfms i'or the lienefit 
;)f the public and tlie gloiy of the nation, and not 
ivitli any view to his owni jirivate pn^lit or f mn*. 

In respect to his personal character, lie was \)lon3 
ivilliout a(h‘(*tation, strictly jns^. and lilicral to the 
utmost extent of his fortune. 1 iis offit evs lie treated 
ivitli tlie laniiliarity ui’ jViends, and to his sailors lie w as 
:rulv -i [larenr. The rtale huried liinc as it was fit, 
it the public oxpenst* : a irravi* sves given liiin. I)ut 
10 tomb; and, though he still wants an eintaph. wn- 
of all jiarties have show n an eagenu'ss to do his 
nemory justice. In a life of him, written by Di-. John- 

■5011, oceur some remarks ooiiceniing his coiuluet ni Ihe 

)attle which lie fought w ith Uie Dutch, XoveiniK r 
1652, wliicii ajipc ar wo»thy of attention. “ Tliere 
ire sometimes (he states) ohservationr aial iiatuines, 
^v'hich all histonans sr*. ;n »o decli^^ ■ hy aa;reeinent, of 
iV’hich this action ma}" afford es an exinople. No- 
thing ajipears rt first view more to d(Mnand our curi- 
:)sity, or afford matter Ibr exuiui nation, than this 

^'OL. HI. z 
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wild encounter of twenty two ships witli a force, ac- 
cordiiif^ to their account who favour tlie Dutch, three 
times as superior. Nothinji^ can justify a commander 
in fij^^'htiug* under such disadvantages, hut the im. 
possibility of retreatinf^-. But what hindered Blake 
from retiring', as w ell before the fight as after it ? To 
say, ^ he Avas ignorant of the strength of the Dutch 
fleet,’ is to im[)utc to him a very criminal degree of 
negligence ; and at least it must be confessed, that 
from the time he saw them, he could not but know 
that they w ere too powerful to be opposed by him, 
and ev(‘n then there was time for n^treat. To urgv 
tht' ardor of his sailors,’ is to divest him of the au 
thority of a ('ommaudia', and to chaige him with th 
most reproachful wc'akness tliat ('an enter into tin 
cliaracter ol‘ a general. To mention ‘ the iinpetuosit; 
of his ow’u courage,’ is to make the hlame of liiste 
merity ecjual to the [iraise of his valour; which seem 
index'd to he the most gentle censure, that the tnitl 
of history w ill allow. \\"e must tluxi admit, 
our eulogies and applauses, that the great, th#^tvisfie 
and the valiant Blake was cure betrayed to an incoii 
sid(‘rat(‘ and desjurate enterjirise by the resisife 
ard(u* oi’ liis ou ii ^piril and a noble jealousy ol‘ tlu 
}u)nour of bis country/’ This (juotation wx' retr)i^ 
for the pur[)ose of adding, that if the author 1k«I 
lived in tin* linn s of a St, \ incinit or a Ntlsou, hi 
would pro!)iJ)lv have viewed Blak(/s teiiu'iity in n 
diflennit liglit. 

Blake's Iklniviour to his brother Bt'njaiuin hns 
been h‘:^i've(lly erlelirated as one of the noblest HI* 
.stan(:{*s of {1 to Ins country, and at tliC same 

tin).' ol tenih i’nc ss to a fi lend and I'clation* that cai* 
l>e met wiUi iu ancient or modern history. 

f} 
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that brother betrayed cowardice in the first trial, he 
immediately broke him ami sent him home, as un- 
worthy of the nation’s pay. Yet the want of mili- 
tary virtue did not lessen the tic's of fraternal af- 
fection ; and he left him to enjoy that estate, wliich 
he might be qiialifif'd to adoni in private liie. 

“ Never man so zealous for a laetion (says JTume) 
was so much resj)ected, and esteenuHl, i ven by the 
opposite factions. 1 le was, by j)rinciple, an inflexi- 
ble republican : and the late usuipations, amidst all 
the trusts and caresses which be received frcjm the 
ruling powers, were thought to b(? veiy little giateful 
to him. ‘ It is still oiir duty,’ he said to the sea- 
men, ‘ to fight for our country, into whatever iiands 
the government may fall.’ Disinten'sted, generous, 
liberal, ainbitioiis only ol' true giory, drc'adfid only to 
his avowed enemies, he forms one of the most perfect 
characters of that age, and the least stained with 
those errors and violences which wine theji so pre- 
dominant. The Protect 01 - ordered him a j)ompous 
funeral at the public charge ; but the tears of his 
countrymen were the most honourable panegyric on 
his memory.” 
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[I6l6 — 16G4.] 

Colonel john ht/tchinson, the eldest 

son of Sir Thomas riutchinson of Owthorpe-iii Not- 
tinghamshire, Knight, by INIargaret daughter of Sir 
-John Byron oi’ Ne^\■stca{l in the same county, Mas 
born at Nottingham in I6l6 ; and after acquiring the 
rudiments of his education at that place, was removed 
thence to tlie Frce-Scliool at Lincoln. Here, wl^ 
not occupied l)y his stiidies, he u as exercised in 
military postures, assaults, and defences by an 
Low Country soldier, who u^as employed to instruct 
his school-fellows in this way. From Lincoln he re- 
tumed to Nottingham School; and upon quitting i(, 
was admitted a FelloM'-Commorter at Peter House, 
Cambridge, where he attai ned great credit for Ms learn- 
ing, and to(jk his degi’cc with considerable reputation. 

After five years’ stay at the l/niversity, being then 
twenty years old, he n'visited his father's house, M'ho 
had now se ttled his liahitalitm at Nottingham ;:‘but 
a new family of children hv a second mari'ia^* 
having sprung up, u hich made his abode there nw 
entire!} agreeable, Ik; oldaincd h'ave to go to l.oiidon; 

* AoTiioiuTiK's. Mrs. Ilutchinbou’s Memoirs, and Censura 
Literal ia, Vol. I\'. 
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and there became a member of Lincoln’s Inn. Find- 
ing* however both the society and the study of the 
law unpleasant to his taste, and the plague (which 
broke out this spring) l)eginning to drhx' people from 
London, he retired to the house of his inusiomaster 
at Richmond. Here, fortunately for his happiness, 
he met his future wife and biogi’apher Lucy, eldest 
daughter of Sir Allen Apsley, Victualler of the Navy 
a place then both of credit, and great revenue’’) 
and subsequently Lieutenant of the Tow(‘r, by Lucy 
daughter of Sir John St. .John of I.ydiard Tregoz in 
WUtshire.* 

* Of lier education she herself gives the following account: 
** As soon as I was weaned, a French woman was taken to bo 
my dry nurse, and I was ta\ight to speak rrencli and English 
together.* — By that time I was lour years old, I read Englisli per- 
fectly ^ and having a great meniorv, I was carried to sermons, 
and while I was very young, could remember and repeat tliem 
exac^^ antf being caressed, the love of })raise tickled me and 
mad^pe attend more heedfully. Wlicn I was about seven 
years I remember I had at one time eight tutors in se- 
veral languages, music, dancing, wTiting, and needle- 

vvork^f^But my genius was quite averse from all but mv hook ; 
and that I was so eager of, that my moflier, thinking it preju- 
diced my health, would moderate me in it : yet this rather ani- 
mated me than kept me back, and every niomcnl I could steal 
from my play, I would employ in any book 1 could find, when 
my own were locked up from nu*. After dinner and supper, I 
still hiid an hour allowed me to play, and tlicn I would steal into 
some hole or other to read. My father would liave me learn 
Latin, and 1 was so apt t1n:t I outstupped my brothers, who 
were at school ; although my father’s chaplain, who was my 
tutor, was a pitiful dull fellow. My brothers, who had a great 
deal of wit, had some emuk.tion at4)ie progress I made in my 
Earning, which very well pleased iny iiitlier: tliough rny mother 
would have been ‘'ontented, I had not so wholly addicted myself 
lo that, as to neglect my other qualities. As for music and 
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A great deal of good young company, indeed 
(she informs ns) and many ingenuous persons, l)y 
reason of the ('oiirt where the young Princes were 
bred, entertained themselves in that place, and had 
fre(juent resort to the liouse \\iiere Mr. Hutchinson 
taJ)!<'d. IT(' was soon courted into their accjuaintance 
and invited to their houses, where he was nobly 
tr(‘at(Hi witli all iliC attractive arts, that young women 
and tlieii* parents use to procure tlieni lovers. But 
though soa)e of tiu in were very handsome, others 
wealthy, witty, and well-qualified; all of them sol 
out w itli all th(' ga.Vi'ty and bravery, that vain W'omon 
j)ut on to set themsedves off; yet M\\ llutcliinson 
could not hc‘ c'utangled in any of their fine snares: 
lull w itluiut any taint (»f iii(‘ivl!Ity, in such a waiy of 
haTidsome raillrry reri’oved tiuur pride and vanity, 
as ma(le tliem ashamed of their glory and vexed that 


dancing, I iirofitcd v<‘rv little in tlieni, and would never 
my luti'o;* f)aq)'ici)or.!, but when rny masters were with and 
for my ikm. dlf, I ;il)>oliucly iiattd it. Play among utliei’|^liildren 
I [:s|)i.‘.ed, and wluu I was tbreed to entertain such as came to 
vi‘:t ,iir I l:red tlicm witii more grave instruction tlian ihcir 
matij *.•>>. iin ' jjiiu ked their habi'.s to })ieces, and kept the chil* 
d'-e 1 r. ;%• e, (li iT they wcae glad w lien I entertained my- 
^eb' . hu ■ . to v. horn I wa.s very acceptable. And 

li\ ie;i: 'O ttj; h.>>i>. witit -.lanv |H‘rsuus that laid a great tlcal of 
wi^, and \ ry prui/ inle i-i i ’o'ia discourses hia’iig frccjueiit at IHV 
fatji.' r’s ti; .ii ,d a, mv m drau iiig-room, 1 wa< very ah 

tLi\fiv(: to ,/i', ;j'.- L-atljered ip tilings that I woidil utter again to 
g \ » mhii.'ra.tMHi oi' many, ti..a t mk my memory and imitation 
ior V It Jt nlc I'd ( fml that tlnaiuyh the good iii 5 l ruction^ of 
inv me- .er, and :.!»•• -< roKms siic earried me to, 1 was convinC^M 
tliar tin ';nov' i, •i-^ * (Jod was the m(«.jt excellent ^liuly; 
aceordi.g.y' applied myself to it, and to practise as 1 'vas 
tiught, 
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he alone, of all the young gentlemen that belonged 
to the court or neighbourliood, should he insensible 
of their charms. 

Miss Apsley’s younger sister, though her father’s re- 
sidence was only ‘ some half-mile distant,’ was tabled 
in the same house lor the practice' of her lute ; Imt 
she herself was at this time gone into Wiltshire with 
her mother, * for the aceomj)lislnnent of a treaty 
that had been made some progress in, about her 
marriage with a gentleman of tliat country. Fiom 
this little girl, whom Mr. riulcliinson sometimes at- 
t{!nded on lu'r walk home, iie first learnt her sister’s 
accomplishments and absence, as u t il as the cause of 
it ; upon which “ he l)t>gan first to be sorry she was 
gone before he iiad seen ht'r. and gone upon such an 
account that he was not likdy to see her. ’flien he 
grew to love to hear inentit)n of lu'r." tliough repre- 
sented I)y her companions as reserved and studious; 
aii^that with such ardor, as c\en “ to wondtT at 
hii^^clf that his heart, which hatl e^ er had such an 

* Of this excellent lady her daiin^liter relates the ibllovvinj^ 
stOryn Sir Walter Jtalegli and Mr. Kuthin liein^' prisoners iii 
the Tower (during her Imsbaiid s lifutcnaney) ami addicting 
themselves to chemistry, she sulKered lliein to make tlioir rare 
experiments at her cost ; partly to comfort and divert the poor 
prisoners, and partly to gain the knowledge of their experi- 
ments, and the medicines to help such poor people as were not 
able to seek to pliysicians. Ty the^^c means she aefjuired a great 
deal of skill, wliieli was very prohtable to many all her life. 
And hence was derived llie surgical ability evinced by Mrs. 
Hutchinson, during the siege of Nottingham Castle. IVrhaps 
(adds the editor of hci iVIc.noirs) prejudice will render it incre- 
dible th«at in the Bastile of Baris, which lias become a prover- 
bial expression to signify cruel durance, the conduct of the 
murtlien^d Governor resembled that of Sir Allen Apsley. It is, 
nevertheless, true. 
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indifFerency for the most excellent of woman-kind, 
should have such stroni^ impulses toward a stranger 
he never saw : and, “ certainly (adds Mrs. Hutchin- 
son, with great 7faivett') it was of the Lord, though 
he j)erceived it not, who had ordained liiin through 
so many various providences to be yoked with her, 
in whom he found so much satisfaction.” * 

When at last they met, she btdng disengaged from 
her imperfec t contract, he found her not ugly, in 
a careless riding-habit, with a melanclioly negiigeiKe 
of lierself and others, as if she neither afleeted tn 
please othei’s, nor took notice oi‘ any tiling* Indore 
her. \ et s|)ite of all her indifrerc iicT, she was sur- 
prised with some unusual liking in her soul when she 
saw this gentleman, w ho had hair, ewes, shajH*. and 
coimtcmance eiunigh to In'get love in any one at 4.hv 
first; and tliesc* set off with a grac'efnl and gcmcroils 
mien, which promiscnl an extraordinary pe rson. He 
was at that time, and indc'ed always, very mrally 
habited: I’or Ik* wore good and rich clothis, and liad 
variety of llic in, and had tlicni well-suited avidc^vc rv 
way answciahlc (in that little thing showing I)>4li 
good judgment and great generosity, he c‘(|ually In 
coining them, and they him) whic h he won* with 
such miafrectedness and such lU'atmss, as do not 
often meet in one.” 

A mutual legard soon commenced between tlicrn; 
and though slu; innocently thought notliing love,*, 

Sr 

■ V ? 

* He had bcjcn cautioned Fyy a friend to take herd oi KjcIjj 
mond, place “ so fatal for love, that never any young diwii^ 
gaged person went thither, who laturned again free!’* this, ui 
those (lays, would probably have scime; weight, uiK?C)n riousIVi 
even upon his noble mind. Jlis biographer, elscwherr, tuik*> ^ 
‘‘ the prevailing sympathies of his soul.'* 
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yet she was glad to have acquired such a friend, who 
had wisdom and virtue enough to be trusted with 
hcj’ counsels.” Proof to all the malignant sugges- 
tions of those, who were envious or jealous of their 
hajipy intercourse, he prosecuted his attachment 
“ with so much discretion, duty, and honour, that 
at tlie length through many difficulties he accom- 
[)lish('d his design. Never, indeed, was there a j)as- 
sion more ardent, and less idolatrous. He loved her 
better than his life with inex{)iessil)le tenderness and 
kindness, had a most high ol>ligiiig esteem of her; 
yet still considered hinioui’, religion, and duty above 
her; nor ever sotfered the intrusitai of such a dotage, 
as slumld blind him from marking her imperfections, 
'i’hesi' he looked on witli sin h an indulgent eye, as 
(lid not abate his love and estc'cm of her, Avhile it 
augmented his cai’c to blot out all those spots, Avhicffi 
might mak(' hi'r ajipear le.ss Avortliy of that rc'spect 
he paid hei’. And thus, indeed, he soon made her 
more (’(|i!al to him. than he fouud her: for she was a 
very faithful miri'or. rctleeting truly, though but 
dimly, his own glories upon him. .-.o long as he was 
Jiresent; hut she, tliat was lO/thing' hel’oic his inspec- 
tion gave her a fair figure, wlieii he was removed 
was only filled with a dark mist, and never eoidd 
again take in any deliglii'id object, nor return any*^ 
sinning representation.” * 

* This is a favourite imr.j^c with her: ‘‘ she only reflected his 
own glories upon him: all Miat she was, w’as him, wliile he was 
iKire ; and ail that she 'S hjw, at best but liis pale shade.” I 
cannot help adding so .le ot* her additional effusions of aflec- 
tionate veneration in a note. “ The greatest excellency slie 
Imd was, the power of •i[ij>rehciuling, and the virtue of loving 
ids: so, as his shadow, she waited on Imn everywhere, till he 
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Even a very dantiferoiis and loathsome attack ol 
tlie small-pox, wliieli ‘‘ for tlie t)resent nicade her the 

was taken into that region of light which admits of none, and 
then she vanished into nothing. It was not licr face he loved: 
her honour and lier virtue were his mistresses, and tliesc (like 
p 3 ^gmalion’s) images of his own making; for he polished, and 
gtiveform to, what he found with all the roughness of tlie quarry 
about it : but meeting with a compliant subject lor his own 
government, he 1‘ound as much satisfaction as he gave, and 
never had occasion to number his marriage among his in- 
felicities.’’ 

But “ let not (she says elscwliere) excess of love, anddeliglit, 
in the stream make us forget the fountain. He and all his ex- 
cellences came Irom (iud, and flowed hack into thei’* own sprin^r, 
There let us seek them ; thither let us hasten after him : tra re 
liaving loimd him, let us cease to bewail among the dead that 
which is ri<en, or ratlier was immortal, llis soul conversed witli 
(rod SI) much uhen he was here, that it rejoices to hi;; now 
cteriialh iVc ctl iVom interruption in that blessed exercise. iRs 
virtues were recorded in heaven’s annals, and can iH'\er perish; 
by thi in he yet teaches us, and all those to whose knowledge 
they sliall arrive. ’Ids only his fetter.s, his sins, hl'^ infinnilit'S 
llis diseases, that are dead never to revive* again: nor would wv 
have them, 'fluy were hi.s enemies, and ours: by faith in 
Ci irisL he vanquislied them. Our eonjunetion, if we Jiad riny 
with Jiim, wa.N iiuli.>><)lul)le. If we were knit togctlicr by one 
spirit into one body of Christ, we are so still: if we weienai- 
tuallv uniteal in one love of (iod, good men, aiul goodness, we 
arc so still. Wdiat is it then we wail in his remove? 'flic distance? 
Faithless fools ! Sorrow emly makes it. l..ct u.s hut aseenel to 
(iod in hoi}’ joy lor the gri'at grace given liis poor ser\ant, and 
he is there with i>. He is <hi 1\ removed from the maliee of his 
enemies, for which we .should not expre.s.s love to him in being 
afflicted. We may mourn for ourselves, that we come so tardily 
after him, that vve want his guidance and assistance in our way*, 
and yet, if' our tears did not put out our eyes, we should see 
him even in heaviui holding forlli his flaming lamp of virtuous 
example ai 1 jireeepts to light us through the <Iark w'orld.” 

Si* 1* afterwTard proceeds to describe his person, and to dilate 
upon his virtues ; his ("hristianity (or, as she defines it, ‘ 
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itiost deformed person that could 1)0 scon,” nothing' 
troubled his love. On the third of July, as 

soon as vslie was alilc to quit the (‘lianilior, when the 
priest and all that saw her v* ere ailViglited to look 
on her, he married her on whom his soul doU'd. The 
ceremony took place in St. Andi'cw’s Clmreli, IIol- 
horn. God restored her, at length, “ as v, (41 iis Ix'fore.” 

During the two yi^ars Vvhi(‘h fohowc'd, in the 
hosoin of donieslie privacy he jirosecuted with the 
greatest delight the study of diviiiily. It Avas a 
remarkable providence of (iod in liis life,” says his 
tender biographer, that mu^t not he jiassed over 
without special noti(‘e, that he gave him t;'.e>(‘ two 
yc'ars’ leisure, and a heait so to I'lnploy it, hu'lore the 
noise of war and tumult came u])on liiin. Vetaliout 


univer: 'll habit of grace wrouglit In the soul by the regenerating 
spirit of God, wluireby the whole creiitnre h resigned up into 
the divine will and love, and all ilh< actions designed to the 
obedience and gloiy of it’s /daker) his liatied of persecution, 
sanguinary or sneering, of outsides in religion, and ot‘ denials 
of the Lord and base complianctvs w ith his ad\ crsarics ; his pru- 
dence, his forgetting nothing but injuries, liis lVecd*>ui iron) ob- 
stinacy, his readiness to liear as well speak, his excellent 
virtuous modesty, his noble spirit of gove:niucnt, Ills native 
majesty and sweet greatness, his clear ili'-coi niug of men’s 
spirits, his love of learning and the arts, his wit, his courage, 
his justice, Ins sincerity, his »jhodience and love to his fatlier, 
his conjugal aliection and liberality, his magnanimity, his ex- 
emption from ambition, nude, avarice, and slolld’ulncss. In's 
tenderness of heart, and his universal temperama' in meat, 
drink, aj)parel, aiul every species even of lawful pleasure: so 
that of liim, as of B/a' ts, juight be eorreetly predicated, 

‘ Mis life was goiitle, and Inc elements 
So mir’d in him, that nature might stand up, 

A'od say to all the wo.-ld, This was a man.” ’ 

( Jw/. Cers. V. 5.) 
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the year 1639, the thunder was Iieard alar off rat- 
tling’ in the troiil)led air, and oven the most obscured 
woods were penetrated with some flashes, the foixs 
runners of the dreadful storm which the next year 
was more apj}arcnt.” 

With a view of increasing* his income, he was at 
this time on tlu^ j)oint of purcliasing a place in tlie 
Court of' Star-Chamher, w hen it w as frustrated hy 
an accident w liicli iNTrs. 1 lutchinson regarded as a pro 
vidential interf(‘renc(\ In Odolicr 16 IT, therefore, 
he retired to the family-house at Ow tliorpe. Ihiv 
he applu'd himself to understand the things tlui] 
in dispute, and read all the public pap(‘rs tl.at (aine 
forth l)etNveen tlii' King and parlianuait, In^sich’ niaiiy 
other private trc'atises I)(4h concerning llu' present 
and for(‘going times. Hereby he lH‘eanu' abuVidantlv 
informed in his imdc rstanding, and eonviiH’c cl in eon- 
seience of th(‘ righteousiu'ss of' the parliament’s cause 
in point of civil right : and thougli h<' \v!is >ati>rn<! 
of the (ndeavours to reston* Popery and si bv'ert llio 
true Pr()t<.’>tant I’eligiou, which iiid(‘e(! was aepareiit 
to every one that impartially eoitsidered it, yd he 
did not d(’em that so (dear a grouial for tlu' war, 
as the defence of tlu' Just Ihiglish libertii’s; and al- 
though h(* was (dearly swavi’d Iw his ow n Judgirnent 
and leason to tlie j.ailiameiit, lu* thinking lu' had no 
warrantable call at that tinu* to do anv tiling nune, 
contented liii' selt' \m'(1i prayiiif^- I’nr jM aec .” 

He was TKJU thi-nuf'li the influence of 1 ret on, his 
relation, [)ut into the ( 'rainnission ol‘ the lVa< e ; jmd 
soon afterward jjit'sented a petition of the yeomanry 
and others (»f that stanij) heloni^iiif,'' to his own eoiinty 
to the ■! ti: g at ^ ork, rc(!iH'stinj^ him ‘ to rt'tnrn to 
his parlianicut : ’ a cijcumstancc, that gave much uo- 
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easiness to his loyal relations the Byrons. Hence- 
forward, he embarked in the cause of the people; 
and other events immediately followed, which con- 
firmed him in it. 

Almost the whole of Nottinf^hamshire, however, 
as we learn from Mrs. Hutchinson, was generally 
for the King. The greatest family,” she says, 
‘‘ was the Earl of Newcastle’s,"" a Lord so mucli be- 
loved in his country, that when the first expedition 
was against the ScotvS, the gentlemen of tl)e country 
set him forth two troops (one all of gentk‘inen, the 
other of their men) wlio waited on him into the 
North at tlieir own charges. He had indeed, 
through his great estate, his liberal hosidtality, and 
constant residence in liis country, so endeared them 
to him, tliat no man was a greater prince than he 
ill rdl tliat iiortlu rii (jiiartei- : till a foolish ambition 
of gloj’ious slavery carried him to eoiirt, where he 
rai\^ liimself nuieh in debt to purchase neglects of 
the King and Queen, and scorns of the proud 
courtier>.” f 

iMr. lluteliinson would gladly have remained at a 
liome, of which lie had so IrOely takiai possession, il' 
lie could have been sutfered ai remain (|uictly in it: 
but his attaclimcnt to the parliamc'ni having at- 
tracted notice', he became an ol)ject of envy to the 
opposite party. Driven hito active warfare, he ine- 

* tVilliani Cavonc^’sli, af^^ rward Mirquis and Duke ot* New- 
castle, of Welbeck Abbey : whose landed rental, even in those 
%s, exceeded 000/. pr*' (inn. 

t The near coinei(len*?e < ’ this portrait with that given by Lord 
Clarendon, tliough Clar ndon was of the opposite party, is a 
clear presumption of the reliance which may be -placed upon 
both. 
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(litiited liow lu‘ might l)est promote the intcrosta 
whieli he had esj)oiiised. The town of Nottiiiglieini 
furnislied one of the priiici[)al passes into the North 
in the winter season^ when the Treiit is only to he 
crossed by it's bridge, tluit of Newark, or at Wilden 
iM^rry w Ik re the (^leiny had a garrison. This town 
therefore lie resolvi’d, if possiblc% to secure to the 
parliament, lie Avell knew tlie diiheiilty of what he 
undertook, and considiMed hiinscdf as the forloin 
h()[)e ol' thos(\ \\ ho u ere engaged in it : but liis in. 
viiicil)le (‘ourage and passioiiate zeal for a cause, which 
lie believed to be just, inijudled him to persi^veie."'' 

On tlie twc'iitv-ninth of June, lO’ U, the Castle uf 

'* To Iii.s other perils inriy bo added tliat, which ho encoun- 
tered, wlien the King’s soldiers wore plundering all the honest 
men of Nottingliani of their arms. As one of them had taken 
a musket, seeing IMr. Ilutcliinson go I)y, lie wished it ‘ louden 
for his sake ; ’ and saiil, ‘ lie hoped tlu? day u ould shortly como, 
when all such Kuundheads would be fair marks for 
Tin's name of * roundhead’ coming so o[)portunely in, ob- 
eerves Mrs. Ilutcliinson, 1 shall make a little digression to tell 
how it came up. M'lan jmritanism grew into a faetion, the 
zealots distinguished themselves, both men and women, by -se- 
veral afFectalions ol’ habit, looks, and words; which, had it been 
a real declension of vanity and emliracing of sobriety in all lliosu 
things, had been most eoimiiendahle in tlieni : hut the ir (juick 
forsaking of tliose tilings, when tliey were where they vv ould be, 
showed that tliey either never took them up for conscience, or 
were corrupted by tlnrir pro.'perity to take up those vain tbinip 
tliey durst no^ practise untler persecution. Among otlicr uf 
fected liahits few the puritans, what degree soeve r tliey were 
of, wore tlieir hair long enough to cover their ea^s ; and the 
ministers and many others cut it close round tlieh* beads, wita 
so many little peaks as was somewhat ridiculous to behold- 
whereupon Cleavelaiid, in liis ‘Hue and Cry’ after them, 
begins. 

With hair in characters and lugs in tC3tt, ^ 
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Nottingham was committed to Colonel^ TTutcliin- 
son’s care. This fortress, ill secured and ill provided, 
he set himself as speedily as j)()ssihle to repair. Soon 
afterward, his father died, and did him mucli injus- 
tice by his will : but this he bore with his accustomed 
fortitude, not suffering it to abate his public ardor. 
Attempts were now made to shake his fidelity through 
the medium of his cousin. Sir Richard Ryroii ; uj>on 
which he replied, " tliat except lu* found his own 
heart prone to such trcjichery, lie might consider 
there was, if nothing else, so imicl) of a Byron’s 
blood in him, that he shoiihl very mucli scorn to 

From tin’s custom of wearing ll'»eir hairs,* tliat name of 
* roundhead’ became the scornful term given to the wliole par- 
liament party ; wliosc army indeed inarched out so, but as if 
they had been sent out only till their hair was grown: two or 
tlirce years after, any stranger tliat had seen them, would have 
iiKpiIrcMl the reason of that name. It was very ill applied to 
Mr. Ib tchinson, who having naturally a very line tliicksct head 
of hair, kept it clean and handsome, so tliat it was a groat orna- 
ment to iiim : although the godly of tliose days, when he em- 
braced Mu ir party, would not allow him to be religious, because 
Ills hair was not in their cut, nor his woiaU in their phrase, nor 
such little tbrmalities altogether fitted to their hainour, who were 
(niuiiy of them) so \ve«k, as tu istOviu ratlier for such insigni- 
ficant circinnstances, than ii)r solid wisilom, piety, and courage, 
which brougiit n'al aid and honour to their [rarty. Ihit as Mr. 
Ilutchinson cliose not them, but the (iod they served, and the 
truth and riglileousness they d' fended ; so did not their >veak- 
nesi, censures, ingratitude, and discouraging behaviour, w ith 
which he was abundantly crNCiciscd all bis life, make him forsake 
them in any thing wnerein ilicy adlicred to just and honourable 
principles or practices : buLv.lier, they apostatiseil iVom these, 
none cast them off w ith *r indignation, how shining soever 
the profession were tha gut, not a temple of living grace, but 
a tomb winch only lield the carcase of religion.” 

* He had h en chosen J-icutenant Colonel of Picrrepoint’if 
^‘egiment of foot. 
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betray or quit a trust he had undertaken. Bui 
the grounds he went on were such, that he vcr) 
much despised such a thought, as to sell his fait! 
for base rewai’ds or fears ; and therefore could not 
consider the loss of his estate, which his wife was 
as willing to part Avith as himself in this cause, 
wherein he Avas resoh-ed to persist in the same place, 
in Avhich it had pleased God to call him to the 
defence of it.’ 

HenceforAvard he continued the defence ol’ his 
Castle Avith much ability and courage, not only 
against the enemy, but against many int(Tnal in- 
trigues, till 1()47; Avhf-n, tliinking the coinniaiKl 
no longer AA'ortliy oi‘ himself or his In-other, he 
transferred it to his kinsman Cajdain Boulton. Me 
then renum'd his family hack to his oavii lioioo 
at OAvthorpe ; btit found tliat as it had stooil imin- 
hahited, and been pillaged of every thing a\ hicii i'le 
neighbouring garrisons of Slulford and Wiverton 
could cari-y from it, it could scarcely he adeciiiatdy 
repaired Avith less chargi' than AAOiild almost build 
anotlici*. H(' made a had shift Avith it, hoAvev(>r, for 
that yc-ar. 

Not long afterward, folloAved the trial of the uii- 
hapj)y 3Ionai(h. “ .VTUt the ])urgatiun of the 
House-,” says his hiographer, “ uj»on rn-Av debate nl 
the 'freaty of the Isle of Wight, it was eoiielnilcd 
dangerous t- tin- realm, and destructive to thi- l)cttoi 
interest; and the trial ol’ the King Avas detcrinined. 
He Ava.s sent for to \V( dminstt r, and a eominissiou 
giA’en forth to a eomt of High .Justiet', A'.hereot 
Bradshaw, Serjeant at l.aAv, wa,s president; and 
diver:-. I. niouralde |»ersons of the parliament, city, 
and army, nomiiialed ( ’omuu.ssioher.s. An*t>ng tlicnh 
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Colonel Hutchinson was one, who very much against 
his own will was put in : but looking upon himself 
as called hereunto, durst not i-efuse it ; as holdimr 
himself obliged by the covenant of God, and the 
public trust of his country reposed in him, although 
he was not ignorant of the danger he ran, as the 
condition of things then was. 

His vote for the death of the King Mrs. Hutchin- 
son has endeavouivd to justify as follows : “ As for 
Mr. Hutchinson, altlioiigh he was very much con- 
firmed in his judgement concerning the cause, yet 
lure being culled to an extraordinary action, whereof 
many were of several minds, he addressed himself 
t\:i God by })rayer ; desiring the 1 .ord that ‘ if through 
any human frailty he were led into any error or lalse 
opinion in these great transactioiu ; he would open 
his eyes and not sutler him to proceed, Imt that he 
would confirm his s|)iiit in the truth, and lead him 
by right tmlightened conscienct; : ’ and finding no 
clieck, but a confirmation in his consciimce, that it 
was his duty to act as he did, he upon serious debate 
botii pi i\ately and in addiesst's to God, and in con- 
ferences witli conscientious upright unbiassed pei’- 
sons, proceedeil to .-.igu tl.e sentence against the 
King. Although lie did not tlien believe, but it 
might one day come to be again disputed among 
men ; yet both he and -rthers thought, they could 
not refuse it without giving up the [leople of God, 
whom they had led ‘‘brth and engaged themsehes 
unto by the oath of God, into the hands ol' God’s 
aiid their euemit'S : and therefore he cast hirasell 
upon God’s protection, acting according to the dic- 
tates of a conscience, which he had sought the Lord 
VOL. III. a A 
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to guide, and aocortlingly the Lord did signalise hb 
favours to him.” 

He (|uickly jienetratcd Cromwell’s designs of pri- 
vate amhition, and was treated by him accordingly. I h 
still, however, attended his duty in parliament. Tlie 
only recreation he had, during his residence at London, 
was in seelving out all the rare artists he could hear 
of, and in considering their Avorks in paintings, sculp, 
lore, gravings, and all other suf'h curiosities, inso- 
much that he hei ame a great virtuoso and patron of 
ingemiity. Being' loth that the land should he dis- 
fiirnished of all the rarities that were in it, wheieof 
many wci'c set to sale in the King's and divers nohio- 
nicn’s collections, he laid out about two thousaiul 
I)Oumls in the choicest pieces of painting, most of 
which were bought out of tin; King’s goods, wliidi 
were given to his servants tt> pay their Avages. To 
them the Colonel gave ready money, and hoviglit so 
good pennyworths, that they were valued miudi nioiv 
than they cost. These he brought down into the 
country, intending a very neat cabinet l<»r them; 
and tliese, with the surveying of his buil(ling.s ami 
imjn'oving by enclosure the plact; he lived in, ‘ iii- 
ployed him at home, and for a little tinu? hawks 
ahi'oail : but u hen a \ ery sober fellow , that never 
was guilty of the usual vicj's of that generath'U of 
men, rage and swearing, died, he gave over his 
hawks, aiid pleased himself with music, and again 
fell to the pi'actice of his viol, on which h(' played 
excellently well ; and, entertaining tutors for the 
<liversion and edmmtion of his children in :ill sorts ol 
music, lie jilea.sed himself in these iunoeent reerq*- 
tious dering Oliver’s mutable reign. 
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great delight, so he had great judgement, in music, 
and advanced his children’s practice more than their 
tutors : he also was a great supervisor of their learn- 
ing, and indeed himself a tutor of tlicm all, beside 
all those tutors which he lil)erally entertained in his 
house for them. He spared not any (*(ist for the c'dii- 
cation of l)Otli his sons and daughters in languages, 
sciences, music, dancing, and all othcT ciualities be- 
fitting tlunr fatlier’s liouse. He was himsedf their 
instructor in humility, sobnety, and all godliness and 
virtue, which he rather strove to make tliem exercise 
witli love and dciight, than by constraint. /Vs other 
things were his deliglit, tliis only hc‘ made his busi- 
ness; to attend the (‘duc ation of his children, and 
the governmc'nt ol‘ his own Ijouse and tow n. Tills 
he performed so wtII, that nc'vc*]* u as any man more 
i'eareti and loved tlian he by all his domestic/s, 
tenants, and hived workmen. 1 le was loved with 
sncli a. f(‘ar and vexvwnce, as restrained all rude 
faminarity and insolcmt presumptions in tliose who 
were under liim ; and he w as ft'ared w ith so much 
love, that tliey all delighted to do his pleasure. 
As for the public business of tlie counlry, be could 
not act in any office under tlie Protector s powTr ; 
and therefore c ruifined himself to liis ow n, w liicli the 
whole country about him were grieved at, aud waivikl 
rather come to liiin for counsel as a private neigh- 
bour, than to any of’ the men in power for gre^ater 
help. 

Of Richard Cronnvell, Mrs. Hutelnnson briefly ol)- 
serves, that he was sc flexilile to good counsels, that 
there was notliing desiiuble in a j:rince w hich might not 
have been hoped in him, but a great si ivit and a just 
the first of which s(»metimei: doth more hurt 


a A 3 
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than good in a Sovereign, the latter would have 
been supplied by the people’s deserved approbation. 

During the events which immediately preceded the 
Restoration, the Colonel was by many of liis friends 
attempted every way to fall in with the King’s in- 
terest, and often otfered both pardon and jn-eferment, 
if he covdd be wrought off from his party, whose 
danger was now laid before him ; but they could no 
way move him. 

He Avas chosen in the new parliament to represent 
the town of Nottingham ; and on the tAventy fifth of 
Aj)ril, 1()60, AVTTit up to attend his duty in the 
House of Commons. On the tAventy nintli of May, 
Charles IT. re-entered I,ondon. Upon this occur- 
rence they, who had acted a jwincipal part in the 
late times, and Avho noAv sat in tlie House, Avere 
expected to make some recantation of tlieir con- 
duct. When it came to Hutchinson’s turn, he said, 
‘ that for his acting in those days, if lie had erred, 
it Avas the inexperience of hi.s age and the defect of 
his judgi inent, and not the malice of his heart, 
Avhich had OA'cr prompted him to jiursue the general 
adA^antage of his country more than his oaa ii ; and if 
the sacrifice of him might conduce to the public peace 
and settlement, he shoidd freely submit his file and 
fortunes to tludr disjiosal : that the vain expense nt 
his age, and the great debts his public em|)loA incnts 
had run 'lim into, as they aaxtc testinmnies that 
neither avarice nor any other interest liad carried him 
on, so they yielded him just cause to repent, that he 
ever forsook his oavii blessed tjuiet to (irnbark in such 
a troubled sea, aa here he made shipAvreck of aU 
thing: but a g’ood conscience ; and, as to tJiat parti- 
cular action of the King, he desired them to believe 
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that he had that sense of it that befitted an English- 
man, a Christian, and a gentleman.’* 

The result of the; deliberations of that day was, to 
suspend Colonel Hutchinson and the rest from sitting 
in parliament ; Imt he was not one of tlie seven, who 
were excepted from mercy. Yet afterward, although 
he was cleai'cd both for life and estate in the House 
of Commons, not answering the court-expectations 
in public recantations and dissembled repentance and 
applause of their cinielty to his fellows, the Chan- 
cellor was cnielly exasperated against him, and there 
were strenuous endeavours to liave razed him out of 
the jVet of Oblivion ; but Sir Allen Aj)sley’s interest, 
and fervent endeavours for him, turned the scales in 
his favour. 

He now' retired into the country ; but, while he 
saw Ids old compatriots suffering, ho w'as ill-satisfied 
with himself for having accepted mercy. His cnc- 
)ni(‘s w ere not better satisfied with his escape. They 
still cherished their malice against him, and only 
waiti'd for an opportindty to show it. In the 
autumn of Ififid, be had in lieved w ith money one 
i’ahner, a non -conforming minister, at that time in 
Nottingham gaol : and ostensibly for this olfence he 
was arrested at Owthor{)e, and under a warrant of 
Secretary Kcuuct for treasonable praetici's committed 
to the Tower. Upon his examination, however, at 

* This speech, observe^ the Editor of ‘ Colonel Hutchinson’s 
Memoirs,’ w ill probably be considered as a spceiuiou of art car- 
ried as i’ar as a man of honour would permit hinisclt to i^o, and 
managed with as much rtauemeut and dextoritv as the longest 
premeditation could h.ive produced. .Accordiugb, it furnished 
liis friends with a topic for his defence, witliout gi\ iiig Iiis ad^ ei - 
saries ground to impute to him any tcrg.vcrsaiion 
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Whitehall his answers were such, as to leave no 
impi’cssion of guilt.* 

An order, nevertheless, was issued to remove him 
to Sandown Castle, near Deal in Kent; a lamentable 
old mined j)lace, almost a mile distant from the towm, 
the rooms all out of repair, not weather-free, no 
kind of accommodation either for lodg'ing or diet, 
or any conveniency of life. Mrs. Hutchinson and 
her daug'hter were, in consecpience, obliged to take 
lodgings at Deal. Yet the Colond did not lose 
his cheerfuhiess. Tie entertained himself Avith sort- 
ing and shadowing cockle-shells ; but his business 
and continual study Avas, the Scripture. y\s it 
drc'Av toward the close of the year, his Avifc was 
obligx'd to go to ()wthor|)e to fc'tcb for him the 
children and other su])plies. His daugliter and 
brother staid at Deal, and coming to him e\ery 
day, accompanied him to the sea-side, a liberty Avith 
Avhich he Avas now indulged. When bis Avife loft 
him, ho Avas aacU atid clK'eiful. and confident of 
seeing Owtborpo again. On the tbii’d of vSepteinber 
hoAvever. in the follow ing’ year, after Avalking upon 
the Ix'ach, he came honx' aguish and AA'ent to bee;. 
The disorder, willi some variations, increased; and 
on the fourtli day he rose to sleep no more »mtil his 
last slee|) cairu' iii)nn him, continuing the Avhole time 
in a feverish distemper. He died Sej>t('mber H. 
jGb t, in t^'c fort\' ninth A'<‘ar of his age, and A\as 
1 juried at Owlliorpe. 

Tlu.‘ poetical |)art of the inscription upon his 

^ 'i licir suspicions were founded on the idea of a northern plot. 
When Sir AlJcii Apsley appealed to the Cliancellor, his answer 
was, Vour brother is the most unchanged person of 
party# 
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monument, supposed to have been written hy Mrs. 
Hutchinson, is here inserted : 

* Tliis monument doth not commemorate 
Vain airy glorious titles, birth, and state ; 

But sacred is to free illustrious grace. 

Conducting happily a mortars race; 

To end in triumph over death and hell. 

When like the prophet’s cloke the frail flesh fell, 

Forsaken as a dull impediment. 

Whilst love’s swift fiery chariot clim))’d th’ ascent. 

Nor are the relics lost, but only torn, 

To be new made and in more lustre worn. 

Full of this joy he mounted, he lay down, 

Threw off* his ashes, and took up his crown : 

Those, who lost all their splendor in his grave, 

E*en there yet no inglorious period have.’ 

Tlio cliaracter of a nuni of inllexiblc vivtue^ 
says Sir Kg'ertoii Brydges, actuated solely by the 
purest principles of {)atriotisin, opposing lyraiiiiy 
without a trait of the liatred of greatness; seeking 
the post of diffieulty and danger, n itliout a wish for 
the vaaiity of rank and honours ; a zealous and ener- 
getic supporter ot‘ his cause, yet frank and discri- 
minative, and IVee from tlie virufeiHH* and rant and 
prejudices of party wlien narty ragtnl in it's utmost 
fury — commands such respect and acliniration, that 
we listen to his opinions, and pursue his ac tions, with 
feelings of involuntary inclination toward them. 

No rational man can question, that the senti- 
ments and conduct of the IMonarcli and his ministry 
did actually not only thrcatcai, but intrciu'b upon, 
the Just liberties ol the |)eople. Some resistance 
became necessary : circumstances, in whicdi both 
parties were perhaps to blame, at length caused the 
scabbard to be thrown away ; and from that moment 
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the piu’est and w'isest patriots might think, and per 
haps tliink rightly, that there was no medium be- 
tween victory and despotism. 

Wh at noble and indignant mind could bear the 
scofls, and insults, and tyranny, and injuries, and 
follies of profligate and abandoned courtiers, the 
minions of state raised from obscurity without merit, 
and fattening in the spoils of the land? Henry VI L 
had begun, systematically, to break the power of 
th(' feudal nobility; and the check, which they 
formed upon tlie c]*own, was now nearly extin- 
guished. The families of' Wre, and vStaflbrd, and 
Grey, and Hasting^s, and Clinton, and Stanley, and 
Percy, and Howard, and others of that stamp were 
in p»overty or depression. New Lords sprung from 
ravDuritism, oi’ emlched within half a centuiy from 
the harvest of the Ilelbrmation, or Just emerged from 
the north of the Tweed, swarmed both in the metro- 
polis and in every county : Buckingham, and his 
brotliers, and cousins to the fourth degree, shone in a 
splendor sur|)a.>siiig royalty. But these, as they hrtd 
lat(‘ly risen [rum the hot-bed of royal prerogative, 
could neither be any control upon it, nor have any 
interests or sentiments in common with the peoide. 
Necessity, tlierdbre, operating upon the expansion 
of mind created by navigatio?) and commerce, raised 
up a spirit and a power in the people themselves to 
combat and countervail the grow ing encroachments 
ol' th(‘ sceptre. l"o Ibn this flame, there was inter- 
mingled much I’alse enthusiasm, much horrid hypo- 
crisy, nuich unjust df*prcciation of w(ll-ac(|uire(l 
rank, and much sophistical and half-witted reasoning 
on ^ nat\u*al ecpiality and the rights of man.’ 
the co^ion of the contest struck nut, also, many 
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important truths, and dissipated many artful or 
servile prejudices, which had long* cncliained or over- 
awed the intellects of the commonalty. 

At a period so critical, the cowardly or the imbe- 
cile alone could remain neutral. A man of stern 
virtue, who abominated the luxuries and dissipations 
of courts, and had a head fond of busying itself in 
all the severe ingenuity of al)stract politics, was 
exempt from the force of sediu‘tions, wfiicli liowever 
amiable, must be admitted to operate 1)y other powers 
than those of reason. T\3 him tlie splendor of a 
palace, the imposing dignity ol‘ titles, and all the 
outward Inilliance which surrounds them, j)ut forth 
their rays ineffectually. C>ould not such a man, 
especially if resident in tlui ('ountry like Colonel 
Hutchinson, as virtuously (at least) liave embraced 
the cause of the Parliament, as of the King? 

The result proved whither the fury of the mob, 
once roused, will k'ad ; and later events in a neigh- 
bouring kingdom have too fatally confirmed it. In- 
clt'ed every man of sagacity must at all limes liave 
been aware, liow dangerous it is to ap[)eal to the 
passions of the populace. But this is no reason for 
forbearing such appeal in extri nie cases : otherwise, 
what can stop despotism, when it is inclined (as it 
too often is) to extend it's eiK'roachments beyond 
endurance? There are some evils, for which, in the 
pursuit of a remedy, we must incur the chance of 
other evils. In common cases, patience may be a 
virtue ; but there are points, at v hic li it becomes a 
eonten)ptible weakness. 

That Charles I. was a monarch ol’ many attractive 
accomplishments, and many excellent (pialities, iNlrs. 
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Hutchinson herself confesses.* He had, likewise, 
excellent and devoted followers. The virtuous Earl 
of Newcastle, to whose integrity we have the same 
iri’cfragable testimony, had been slighted and dis- 
obhged l)y tlu; court ; yet he broke from his lielovcd 
ease, and the luxiny of a princely retirement, to 
embark his immense propei’ty and his life in his 
Sovereign’s service : and the enlightened, the con- 
scientious, and thc^ heroic I .ord Falkland engaged on 
the same side, and sealed his sincerity with liis blood. 
It is true, tliey wt're both men deeply interested in 
the preservation of aristocrati(;al privileges, wJiich in 

* SIic bears likewi.se, satisfactory evidence, after all lier 
experience, to the spirit of the British constitution; ‘‘ Bettci 
laws and a happier constitution of government no nation ever 
enjoyed, it licing a mixture of monarcliy, aristocracy, and 
democracy, with sufficient fences against the pest of every one 
of these forms — tyranny, faction, and confusion. Yet is it not 
possible for man to dcvi.se such just and excellent bounds as will 
keep in wild ambition, when princes’ tlattcrers encourage tliat 
beast to break his fence, which it hath often done witli miserable 
consequences both to the prince and people; but could never 
in any age so tread dow n popular liberty, but that it rose again 
with renewed vigour, till at length it trod on those that trampled 
it before. And in the first bounds, wherein our Kings were so 
well hedged in, the surrounding princes have with terror seen 
the reproof of tlicir usurpations over tlieir free brethren, wlionv 
they rule rather e.s slaves than subjects, and arc only served fo»- 
fear, but not for love; whereas this people have ever been as 
affectionate to good, as unpliable to bad, vSovereigns.’* Upon 
which the Editor of her .Memoirs remarks, that ‘ Nothing 
but the extreme abuses which had prevaileil, and tlie failure of 
all practicable modes of reform through the ill hiitli of the 
Monarch, could have decided her or her husband to endea* 
vour the c.stablislmient of a republic, how great soever wa^ 
‘ their / *al for it^s support w hen establislied.* 
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the rude dispute that had now commenced were 
thrown into jeopardy. 

“ Indeed that resplendent body of L'ght,” oliseiwes 
his eloquent and afh'ctionate widow, “ which the 
beginninj^ and ending of his life made up to dis- 
cover the enormities of this wicked age, and to in- 
struct the erring children of this gem'ration, wiU 
through my apprehension and expression shine as 
under a very thick cloud, which w ill obscure much 
of their lustre ; Imt thei’C is need of this medium to 
this world’s weak eyes, w hich T fear hath hut few 
people in it so virtuous as can Ijelieve, because they 
find themselvc's so short, any other could make so 
large a pi'ogress in the race of piety, honour, and 
virtue. But 1 am alm(»st stopped, before I set forth to 
trat.’e his steps ; finding the number of them such as 
my unskilful jieii cannot describe. I fear to injure 
that memory, which I would lioiiour, and to disgrace 
his iiame w itli a jioor monument : liut w hen I have 
beforehand laid this necessary caution, and inge- 
nuously confessed that tlirougli my inability cither 
to receive or administer mucii of tliat wealthy stock 
of his glory, that 1 was entnisted w ith for the benefit 
of all and jiarticularly his own jiosterity, I must 
withhold a gi’eat part from them ; I hope I shall be 
jiardoncd for drawing an iniperli'ct image of him, 
especially W’hen even tlie rudest draught, that endea- 
vours to counterfeit him, will have much tlelightlid 
loveliness in it. 

# * * *■ 

It is time (she adds) that I lot into your know- 
ledge that s[)lendor wliicli, wliile it cheers and en- 
lightens your heavy senses, let us ri'inember to give 
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all his and all our glory to God alone, who is the 
Father and Fountain of all light and excellence. 

“ Desiring, if my treacherous memory have not 
lost the dearest treasure that ever I committed to it’s 
trust, to relate to you his holy, virtuous, honourable 
life, I would put his picture in the front of his book, 
but my unskilful band will injure him. Yet to such 
of you, as have not seen him to remember his person, 
I leave this his description : 

“ He Avas of a middle stature, of a slender and 
exactly well prf)portioned sha})e in all parts ; his com- 
plexion fair ; his hair of light brown, very thick set 
in his youth, softer than the finest silk, curling into 
loose great rings at the ends ; his eyes of a lively 
gray, well shaped and fidl of life and vigour, graced 
with many becoming motions ; his visage thin ; his 
mouth Avell made, and his lips very ruddy and grace- 
ful, yet it was in such a inaniu'r as Avas not unlie- 
coming ; his teeth even, and Avhito as the purest iv'oiy; 
his chin AA as something long, and the mold of his 
face ; his forehead Avas not Acry high ; his nos(' Avas 
raised and sharj) ; hut a\ ithal he ha<l a most amiable 
countenance, Avhich carried in it something of mag- 
nanimity and majesty mixed Avith sweetness, that at 
the same time bespoke' love and awi; in all that saw 
him. His skin Avas smooth and white; his legs and 
feet excellently Avell mad(‘. He Avas quick in hi.s pace 
and turns, nonhle and active and graceful in all his 
motions ; he Avas aiit for any bodily exercise, and any 
that he did became him. He could dance admirably 
well, hut neither in youth nor rijier years made; any 
practice of it; he had skill in lencing, such as became 
a gentler, an ; he had a great love to music, and often 
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diverted himself with a viol, on which he played 
masterly ; he had an exact ear and judgement in 
other music. He shot excellently in bows and guns, 
and much used them for his exercise. He had gwat 
judgement in paintings, graving, sculpture, and all 
liberal arts, and had many curiosities of value in all 
kinds. He took great delight in perspective-glasses ; 
and for his other rarities, was not so much affected 
with the anticpiity, as the merit of the work. He took 
much pleasure in impi-oveinent of grounds, in plant- 
ing groves and walks and fruit-trees, in opening- 
springs and making fish-ponds : of country recreations 
he loved none hut hawking, and in that was very 
eager and much delighted for the time he used it, hut 
soon left it off. He was wonderfully neat, cleanly 
and genteel in his habit, and had a very good fancy 
in it ; hut he left off very early the wearing of any 
thing that was costly, yet in his plainest negligent 
habit apj)eured \'ery much a gentleman. He had more 
address, than force of body ; yet the courage of his 
soul so supplied his members, that he never wanted 
strength, when he found occasion to employ it. His 
convei-sation was very pleasant ; for he n as naturally 
cheerfid, and had a ready wit and apprehension. He 
was eager in every thing he did, earnest in dispute, 
but withal very rational, so that he was seldom over- 
come. Every thing, that it was necessary for liim to 
do, he did with delight : free and unconstrained, he 
hated ceremonious compliments, b\»t yet had a natural 
civility and complaisance to all people. He was of a 
tender constitution, hut through the vivacity of his 
spirit could undergo labo»n-s, Avatchings, and jour- 
neys, as well as any of strongei’ compositions. -He 
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was rheumatic, and had a long’ sickness and distemper 
occasioned thereby, two or tlirce years after the war 
ended ; but else, for the latter half of his life, was 
healthy though tend(!r. In his youth and childhood 
he was sickly, tniich tl-oubled with iveakness and 
tooth-aches ; but then his spirits carried him tlirough 
them. He was very patient uiuh'r sickness, or pain, or 
any common accidents : but yet upon occasions, 
though never without just ones, he would be very 
aiijgi'y, and had even in that such a grace as made 
him to b() feared ; yet lu* A\ as never outragetnis in 
passion. He bad a ^ ery good faculty in persuading, 
and v.'ould sj)eak very v ell, |)ertinently and effectually, 
without preuniditation u|K)n the greatest occasions 
that cmdd bo ofl'orod : for, i’Kloed, Ins judgement was 
so nice, that lie could iK'vi'r frame any speech before- 
hand to please himself; but bis invention was so 
ready, and wisdom so habitmal in all bis speeches, 
that he never had reason to repent himself of speak- 
ing at any time without ranking the words befottj- 
hand. Lh; was not talkative, yet ll’ce of discourse, of 
a very spare diet, not much given to sleep, an early 
riser when in health. He never was at any time idle, 
and hated to see any one else so. In all his natural 
and ordinary inclinations and composure, there was 
something extraordinary and tending to virtue, be- 
yond what I can describe, or can be gatlu'red fi’om a 
bare dead description : there was a life of spiiit and 
power in him, ihat is not to be found in any copy 
drawn from bim. To sum up, therefore, all that can 
be said of his outward frame and disposition, we 
mu.st truly conclude, that it was a very handsome 
and w 11 ftirni.shed lodging prepared for the rcception 
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of that prince, who in the administration of all ex- 
cellent virtues l eigned there a while, till he was called 
back to the palace of the Universal Emperor. 

* * * * * 

“ His whole life was the laile of tem])erance in 
meat, drink, apparel, pleasure, and all those things 
that may be lawfully enjoye<l ; and herein his tempe- 
i-anee was more excelletit than in others, in whom it 
is not so much a virtue, but proceeds from want of 
appetite or gust of pleasure : in liim it was a true, 
wise, and religious government of the desire and 
delight he took in the things he enjoyed. He had a 
certain activity of si)iiit, wlih'h could never endure 
idk'uess either in hiins('lf or others ; and that made 
him ('ager for the time he indulged it, as well in jdea- 
sure as in business. Indeed, tliough in his youth he 
exercised innocent sports a little while, yet afterward 
liis business w as his pleasin e : but how intent soever 
he were in any tiling, how much soever it delighted 
him, he could I'reely and easily cast it away, when 
God called him to something else. He liad as much 
modesty as could consist with a true virtuous as.sur- 
auce, and hated an inumdent person. Neither in 
youth, nor riper agi', could the most fair or enticing 
unmen ever draw him so much as into unnecessary 
laniiliarity, or vain conver.se, or dalliance with them ; 
yet he despised nothing of the female sex, but their 
follies and vanities. Wise and virtuous women he 
loved, and delighted in all pure, holy, and unblam- 
able conversation with them; but so as never to 
excite scandal or temptation. Scurrilous discourse, 
even among men, he abho’Tetl ; and though he 
sometimes took pleasure in wit and mirth, yet that 
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which was mixed with impurity he could never 
endure. The heat of his youth a little inclined him 
to the passion of anger, and the goodness of his 
nature to tliose of love and grief : but reason was 
never dethroned hy them, but continued governess 
and moderator in his soul.” 
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George MONK, tlio memorable inrlriiment oi‘ 

the restoration of Cliarl(‘s JI., was (k\se('i)(led from 
an ancient family, settled in the reif^ii of Henry. Til. 
at PotlieridiL^e in Devonsliirc', at whic h [)lace he was 
horn in the year 1()()<S. He was, likewise, educated 
there 1)y his grandfather and godfather Sir Cieovge 
Smith, with wlioin he ehielly lesided. 

Tleing the younger son of Sir ''Fhomas Monk, 
whose fortune had l)een reduced, lie (k dicated him- 
s('if to arms from liis youth; and in his seventeenth 
year entered as a volunteer j* under his kinsman 
Sir Richard Greenville, tlicn on llic j)oiiit of setting 
out under Lord A\hml)ledon on the ill-conccaled 
and worse-executed expedition against Spain, in 

mr>. 

This failure, however, neither damped his courage, 
nor changed liis inclination ; for, in he carried a 

* Autjiorities. Humo\s Elision/ o/‘ Kni:;hn>(I, (irurra! 
^‘Ogrnphical l^iciionari/y and Harris’ llhL-rical and Critical 
^'lci'()unt of Charles IL 

1 To this he was the more imir.odlately ifupcllcvl, by his 
havintr hlially caacd an ITnder-Sherill who, coutrary to hi.s pro- 
Riiso, had arrested his hither at a public n.ectio^ oi the count V- 

'OL. in. y a 
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pmr of colours under Sir John Burroughs, in the 
enterprise against the Isle of Rhe. Hence he re- 
turned at the end of the Avar, in 1628; and the fol- 
lowing year served as Ensign in the I^ow Countries, 
under Lords Oxford and Goring successively, by the 
latter of whom lie was proinotcHl to the rank of Cap- 
tain of his own company. In this station, he was 
concerned in several sieges and battles ; when after 
having during ten years of close application made 
himself master of liis [irofession, and become ex- 
tremely useful to the service, upon a disgust given 
him l)y th(' Prince of Orange, he returned to his 
nativ’^e country at tlie coimnencement ol‘ the first war 
between Charles I. and his vSeottish subjects. His 
militaiy character, si’c'onded by tlu* jioweriid recom- 
mendations of tlu* Earl oI‘ I.eicester and Lady Car- 
lisle, now {irocurcd him the rank of laeutenant 
Colonel in I.ord NewjiorEs regiment, in which capa- 
city he att(‘nded the King’s northern expeditions. 

Tlie treaty commenced at Kipon, and the sum- 
moning oi’ a parliaiiu'ut liad scarct*ly put an end to 
this struggli', v\ Ik ii the liish relnllion brok(* out; 
and tlu* Earl of Lei(‘esler, then l.ord liU'utenant. 
having iaisi*d him to tlu* lank of Colonel, lu' went 
over to that island, and for his various services v\as 
ap|w>inied l>y tlu* J.ords .histicis (hiveino/ of Dublin. 
But the j.arhanu’nt interfering, his office was trans- 
fc*rred to anothei*; soon after which, he rc'turned to 
khigland with nis u*ginu nt and the rest of the troojiH 
Si nt honu* hy the iAIaiipiis of Ormond,^ and ui)on 
his arrival at Bi i ;tol was ari(‘st(‘d by orders both 
from Ireland and from tlu* eoiirt at Oxford, on a 


^ On his .signing a truce with tlie Irish rebels, in IG-iS. 
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suspicion of his designing* to join the parliament^ 
forces. Hawley, liowever, tlie (Governor of that c ity, 
convinced of his innocence, suffered him to proceed 
to Oxford on his parole; where he fully justified 
himself 

He was now raised to tlie rank of Major (JencTal 
in the Irish brigades c*onunand(?d i)y L^ord Ryron, 
and eniployc'd in the su'gc* of Nantwirh in (^hesliire; 
but hci was only able to join tliein in tinu' to w it- 
ness the taking ol’ the wlioh^ 1ly Sii* Thomas Fair- 
fax. From llull, whither Mcmk was semt among 
the other prisoiua’s, lie was shortly afterward con- 
veyed to the 'Fow er of London, and remained in close 
(onlinement till Nov(‘ml)er, Kilo;''*' when, on the soli- 
citation of his kinsman Lord Lisle,! he took the 
Covenant, engagc'd w ith the pai liana nt. and agreed 
to accept a command in the Irish s(a*vi(:(‘. 

Witl'. l.ord l/isU^ he embarked for Ireland, in the 
beginning ol the ycnir l(iI7; Init Ormond nhising 
to deliver lip the city of Dublin w illioat tlu* Kings 
counnaruk tliey w ei’C ohligc'd to sttcr lor Cork, ru'ar 
which they laiuh'd. Not being al#le Ikoa ev(‘r tn [)er- 
lorin any signal servi<'e. ami Ins ! .ord.-lii;) s coriimis- 
sioii ex|)iring in April, tliev returmd home: soon 
after which Monk, being j>h»ci'd at llie liead of 
tlie parlianumtarv forces ir. tlie mutli ol Irclancl, 
for the third time nwlsited tliat kingdom. l>nt 
the Scots under Major (h'lii'ral iMonro refusing to 
jaiii the Fiiiglish in tliis service, the new C om- 

During tliis period, he drew up his ‘ Observations on Mili- 

and Political Affairs,’ and sent tlieni in MS. to Lord Lisle, 
l^y whoso direction they were published after his death. 

t Iddest son tlie luirl of Leicester, w ho upon the Marquis 
^1 Ormond’s declaring for the King, w'as made Deputy ot Ire- 
land, 

*2 B 2 
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anaiider in (diicf was involved in many difficulties, 
and eventually compelled to make a treaty with the 
rebel O’Neal, and to suiTcnder Dundalk to Lord 
Tnehiquin who commanded for the Kiiiij. For the 
former of these measures, in particular, ht; M'as called 
to account by his employers, who however softened 
their censure as far as the General himself w as con- 
cerned, declaring that ‘ he slundd not be qiu'stioned 
I'or Ids ('ondnet but he never forgave the aflVont. 

His elder brotiier dying- about this period w ithoni 
male issiK'. tlie family-estate devolved uj)on him, and 
he found no siiiall trouble in recov-ering- it from the 
niiemis cmidilion in which it had been left by his 
(•rH(l( cessoi’s. 1 le bad scarcely setthxl his priwite 
aiVaii's. when be was called uj)on to serve against 
tiie Scots, and i-endered himself extremely useful to 
Croinwell. particularly at the memorable battle of 
Dunbar. 

Aft('r this victory, he w'as employed in dispersinf}' 
a body of irregulai-s, known by the nam(‘ of ‘ Moss- 
^rroopers;’ and in reducing Darlington, Roswell, 
Borthw ick, and Tantallon r astles, in whicli they had 
been accu.stomed to take refuge. 1 le was, also, con- 
cerned in settling the articles for the surrender o! 
Edinl)urgh Castle : and, bc-ing left Commandi r in 
Chief in the north by Cromwell, w lu'n that g('ncral 
returned to England in pursuit of Charles 11.. hr 
besieged a.,d took Stirling, whence he sent all the 
Scottish an hives to London, and (Norried Dundee hy 
storm ; in imitation of Clromw ell's Irish ci ueltic-; 
puttii'g Lunsilale, the Govemor, and eight hundred 
men to tlu' swtji'd. 

Soon afterward, St. Antb-ew's and Aberdeen suh- 
mittdd to liis sword ; but Ixdng seized with a violent 
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jit of illness, he was obliged in 1652 to rej)air ^ 
Bath. Upon his recovery, he set out again for vSeot- 
land, as one of tlie Commissioners for uniting that 
kingdom with the newly erected English Common- 
wealth ; a function, which he discharged with ability 
and succes.^ 

The Dutch war having now continued for some 
montlis, JMonk (jii tlie death of Popliam v as joined 
witli the Admirals Blake and Dean in the command 
at sea ; and by bis courage and (‘onduct contributed 
greatly to the decisive victories of the second of 
June and the thirty lirst of .July, 1653. At a pub- 
lic' entertainment given subsecjuently to a thanks- 
giving for the lattc'i*, Cromwell with his own hand 
placed a gold cliain i-ound the Cenerars neck. 

Being declared Protc'ctor however that same year, 
that I^surper ('oncluded a peace on terms so favour- 
al)le to the enemy tliat Monk, who lay with his lleet 
off the coast of Holland, remonst rated against their 
heirig ( arricnl into effect. 'Fhose jeinonstrances were 
so I'avourably eiitei’tained by ^ Barebones’ Parlia^ 
iiient,’ and IMonk on bis return was received by 
tficjn with so mucli kindne"\s, that Cromneli clo- 
seted him, to find wliether lie was inclined to any 
other interest. The result of their conference was 
so satisfactory, that upon tlie breaking out of fresh 
troubles in the north of Scotland, where the Mar- 
quis of Athol, the Earl of GleiK'airn, and several 
otliei’s had laised foices on lieluilt ol (diaries IL, 
he sent him thither Conunaiider in CJhiet, in April 
1651. 

Arriving at I-eith, Monk despatclied Colonel Mor- 
fjan with a large detachment against the Royalists : 
and after proclaiming the Protector at Edinburgh, fob 

2 
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lowed himself with the rest of the forces. By his 
prudent management, the w^ar was brought to a con- 
clusion in y\ugust : upon which he returned from the 
Highlands, and fixed his al)ode for the five ensuing 
years at Dalkeith, a seat belonging to the Countess 
of Buc('leiigli ; amusing himself with the pleasures 
of a rural life, and exercising his authority not only 
as Commander in Chief, but also as one of the 
Council of State for Scotland. It’s other m(‘ml)ers 
indeed, on account of liis great ])opuIarity, paid siuh 
implicit obedience to Ins ordi'rs, that tlu^ Protector 
frecpiently conceived suspicions of his views. Nor 
w^as this distrust groundless. I'lie King ceitainlv 
entertained good liopes of him, as may I)e inf(Tr(Hl 
from the following letUiV^- dated Colhii, Aug. 12, 
1655 : 

One, who Ix'Iic'ves h(‘ knows your nature and 
incliuatious vci’y well, assures me th.at. notv^ithstaiid- 
ing all ill accidciits and misiortunes, you retain still 
your old afiectiori to me*, and ivsolve to (‘xpress it 
upon the seasonable o[)portuuity, which is as nuirh 


* Of tills letter, says l>aru ic:k in Ills Life of Ins brother Dc in 
Barw'ick, “ Jllitslns^inuis princrjts (liristaphonis Dux Alhnnarlu- 
ostcndcre mihi lileras dr^nfilus c.sl ad pair cm suuin in Scoiia Inc 
pernntrm, (piadricnnio mltcm ante rrp^num rcslUutum a Screnh- 
.shfUi Uc;p: dala.<y cl ipsa rc.piCi manu cxaralas, in (juiotis scrio 
monnd, ui vir 'llnstrissimus id unicc airarcl^ nc sc CynnrxcUi arli' 
bus v Scot id d/vcdl patcrchir ; actcra dc cjus^fdc atijuc o/jsr(/inoj 
(pid daid opporiunilatCj prccslando mmhnr dubius. Jins iUc {itcnu 
inter fcttissuna reposuit. tSerihenti tavien nihil rescript 

sissr i\us csl ; vmni?m satins ct inislorcrinudiscrimincomnino 

tut ins cjislimansy hcruico alitpin Jiu inarc (pidm nudis ct Jr 
verbis r.\ andcrc. Ex fide ta/vru alia cl prrpclud tucilurniidb' 
fhnin diiiy dc (juibus supra diximusy procui omni dubio ortia^^ 
zortieiantar y (pp. 180’, 187.) 
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as I look for from you. W e must all wait patiently 
for that opportunity, which may he offered sooner 
than we expect : when it is, let it find you ready ; 
and in the mean time have a care to keep yom-self 
out of their hands, who know the hurt you can do 
them in a good conjuncture, and can never hut sus- 
|K?ct your affection to he, as I am confident it is, 
toward 

’^'our very affectionate frimid, 

CllAKI.ES, R.” 

Afonk, however, made no scruples of discovering 
every step taken Iiy the (^avaliers which came to his 
knowledge, even sending to the Protector this very 
letter, and promoting addresses to him from the 
army in Scotland. In HioT, hc' I’ccc ived a summons 
to the new 1 louse of Lords. From this jieriod to 
Olivet’s death, he maintained Scotland in suhjec- 
tion, simply occupied in (-arrying his instructions 
punctually into efli'ct. In pursuance of this systc'm, 
lie proclaimed Richard Cromwell Profc : (oi-, though 
he very prohahly fort'saw tliat his power would 
hav'o but a short duration ; as in his Jvulgement 
even the lather, had he lived much longer, would 
scarcely have been able to retain his high station. 
And indeed Cromwell himself had begun to suspect, 
not oidy the impendhig changi'. but also it's great 
instrument, if we may judge from the postcript of a 
letter written by him lo Monk a short time before 
his death : 

“ There lie that tell me, that there is a certain 
cunning fellow in Scotland, called Ceorge Monk, 
tvlio is said to lie in wait there to introduce Chaiies 
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Stuart* I pray you, use your diligence to apprehend 
him, and send him up to me.” 

As lie was informed however, by Richard’s direc- 
tioii, that the late Protector had expressly charged 
his successor to do nothing without his advice. Monk 
recommended to him to ‘ encourage a learned, pious, 
moderate, ministry in the church ; to permit no Coun- 
cils of Officers, a liberty too freipiently abusixl by per- 
sons of that dcscrijition ; to call a parliament ; and to 
endeavour to render himself master of the army.’ 

Richard Cromwell was acknowh'dged by all orders 
of nK*u in the tliree kingdoms: lie received aliovc' ninety 
Addresses ^ from tlic counties and considerable cor- 
porations of England ; and tlie foreign ministers vied 
with each other in eomplinients, (‘ongratulating him 
upon his succession. J>ut this was all mere state- 
craft, to gain time for the dilferent parties to form 
their respective arrangements. The new Protector, 
of a dilferent eoinj)l(^\ion from his father, would 
rather have* lost ten kingdoms, than have won or 
maintained one by tlu; sword, '^i'he army, long ao 
custoined to a share in the government, dreaded 
u diminution of their power iindc'r a more jiadfu 
rulei* ; tlu* r(‘publicans tlionght it a jiroper crisis to 
shake off the yoke of an authority, Ashieh they luid 
found more oppressive than royalty itself; and a 


* On leaving Wliitehall, lie gav6 stricl orders to Iiis servan<> 
to be ‘ very careliil of the two old trunks standing in his ward- 
robe, in whieli those Addresses were contained ; ’ telling a friend, 
that tliev held ‘ no less than the Lives and Fortunes of all the 
good people of England ! ’ Those addresses, several of which 
farther » roHhred all that was near and dear to them,^’ he be- 
queathed to liis friends. The practice of addressing, it may ho 
, emarked, commenced at his accession. 
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third party equally detesting* the protectorship, tlic 
army, and republicanism, wislied for the restoration 
of Charles II. With these jarring interests secretly 
at w^ork, it is no wonder that Rk luird’s first national 
assembly, consisting of a Lower and an Upper House, 
ipiarrelled on the vsubjects of superioritj' and privilege, 
or that they attempted to lessen tlio po^vcr of the 
army, I)y which they brought on their own dissolu- 
tion. 'riie Council of Oliieeis assiiin(*d ilu‘ supreme 
authority in May 1659, after they had compelled their 
tiovenior to dissolve tfu* [>ar!iainent ; re-asseinblcd 
the remnants of the Long Parliament ; declared their 
intention of ruling w ithout any Protector, or King, 
or House of Peers ; and appointed a Committee of 
Safety, who ordered all w rits and patents to run, 
as at the first establisliinent of tiu? R(‘pnl)li(% in 
tlie names of the • Kec'pers of the Three Nations.' 
Riehard, wlio saw' his uncle Desborough and his 
brother Fleetw ood engaged in this plan of govern- 
ment, and might perhaps have maintained his station 
by consigning them to the assassin’s daL^gca*, ([uietly 
gave in a list of liis debts, and desired to live ‘guilt- 
less of his country’s blood' in dutiful obedience to the 
Commouw^ealth.'^ 

* The Tormal abdication of Ulcliavd, which eminently exhibits 
the contrast of his cl>aracter with tlvat of his father, is printed 
by lieloe in his ‘ Anecdotes of I.iterature ' (11. Wo — from 
a loose single sheet, in which mention is made ol’ a schedule of 
his debts (apparently printeii along with it) amounting, as ap- 
pears from the Journals of the House ol' Commons, which how- 
t'vcr are frequently very tur’ty, to Sec Noble’s Crom- 

well, I, 333. Not. YV. 

“ His Late Highness’ Lf.iter to the Parliament of 
ENta.ANn, 

5/iOUjiwg his Willi to ruhif it to this Prcsoit Govern- 
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Monk, receiving advice of these transactions, 
readily consented to abandon one, whom he had so 


meni : Attested under his otmt Handy and read hi the House ou 
Wednesday the 25th of May, 1659. 

I have perused the Resolve and Declaration, wliich you were 
pleased to deliver to me the otlier night ; and, for your informa- 
tion touching what is mentioned in the said Resolve, I have 
caused a true State of my Debts to be transcribed, and annexed 
to this paper, which will show what they are, and how they wx'ro 
contracted. 

“ As to that part of the Resolve, whereby the Committee are 
to inform themselves how far I do ac(|uiesee in tlie government of 
this Commonwealth, as it is declared by this Parliament ; I trust 
my past carriage hitherto hath manifested my acquiescence in 
the will and disposition of God, and that I love and value tlie 
peace of this C'ommonwealth much above? my own concern- 
ment; and I desire tliat by this a measure of my future deport- 
ment may be taken, which through tlie assistance of God sliaii 
be such as shall bear the same witness, having 1 hope in sonn? 
degree learned rather to reverence and submit to the hand of 
God, than to be unquiet under it: ami (as to the late Provi- 
dences, that have fallen out among us) however in respect of (lit; 
particular engagements that lay upon nit', I could not he active 
in making or changing the government of these Nations, ytl 
through the goodness of (hid 1 can freely acquiesce in it 
made, and do hold myself ohligeil, as (witli other men) I expcel 
Protection from the present Govcrmiienl, so to demean niyseli 
with all peaceableness under it, and to procure to the uttermost 
of my power, that all in whom I have any interest do the same. 

“ Richard Cromwell. 

“Londo , Printed by J). d/f/.mr//, 1659.’’ 

Properly subjoined to the above paper, may he given the fol- 
lowing Proclamation from Authority; which, though stating hicts 
very generally known, contains komc particulars of names and 
expre.ssions not usually given in our English Jiistories. There 
are, also, some peculiarities of orthography. 

“ By tne King. A PKOCLAMATKm to summon the persons 
therein named, who sate, gave judgement, and assisted in that 
horrid and detestable Murder of His Majestie’s Royal Father 

4 
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lately proclaimed, and with his officers signed the en- 
gagement against (Hilaries Stuai't, or any other single 

of blessed memory, to appear and render themselves withia 
fourteen days, under pain of being excepted from Pardon. 

Charles R. 

<< Charles, by tlie (irace of God, King of England, Scotland, 
France and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &c. To all Our 
loving Subjects of Ihigland, Scotland and Ireland, Greeting. 
We taking notice by the Information of our Lords and Commons 
now assembled in Parliament, of the most horrid and execrable 
Treason and Murder l oinmitted upon the Person, and against 
the Life, Crown, and Dignity of Our lute Koval Father (hi akles 
the First, of blessed memory : And that John Lisle, William 
Say, I'^squires, Sir llardress Waller, Valentine W'auton, Ed- 
ward Whalley, Estjuires; Sir Jolm Kourchier, Kniglit, William 
Ileveningham, Es({ ; Isaac Pt nnington Alderman of J.ondon, 
lienry Martin, Jolm Ihirkstead, Gilbert iNlillington, Edmund 
Ludioiv. John Hutchinson, Ksciuires ; Sir Michael Livesay, Ba- 
ronet; Kobert Tiehborne, Owen Koe, Pvobert Lilburn, Adrian 
Seroope, John Ok(‘v, Jolm Ih wson, William Goife, Cornelius 
Holland, Jolm Carew, Miles C'orliet, Henry Smith, Thomas 
Wogan, Edmund Harvey, Thomas Scot, W illiam (\nvley, John 
Downes, Nicholas Love, ^ incent Potter, Augustine Ciarland, 
Jvilin Dixweil, George Meetwood, Simon Meyiie, James lem- 
ple, Peter 1eni[)le, Daniel l>la<;rave, and 'lliomas Wayte, 
Es(|uires, being tleeply guilt}' ol that most detestable and 
bloody Treason, in sitting upon, and giving Judgement against 
the Life ol our Uoyal Fatlua*; and also J(dm ( ooke, ^wlio was 
employed tlierein as SoHeito’ , Andrew’ Ihougliton and ilolin 
Phelps, w'lm were employed umler the said persons as clerks, 
and Edward Dendv, who rttmided them as Serjeant at Anns, 
have out of the sense ol their own guilt lately tied and obscuicd 
themselves, wherebv they cannot be appreheiuleil and brought 
to a pei*sonal and legal ‘rial lor their said 1 reasons according 
to law. W’o do therefore by the advice of Our said Lords and 
Commons, einnmand, publish, and de<'Iare by this Oui J loila- 
puition, 'Hiat all and every the persons before-named shall 
within fourteen days next alter the publishing ot this Our 
Poyal Proclamation^ personally appear and render themsehes 
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person, being admitted to the government. But 
when their Committee of Ten began, on the informa- 

to the Speaker or Speakers of Our House of Peers and Com- 
mons, or unto the Lord Mayor of Our City of London, or to 
the Sheriffs of Our respective Counties of England and Wales, 
under pain of being excepted from any pardon or indemnity 
both for their respective Lives and Estates: And tliat no person 
or persons sliall presume to harbour or conceal any tlie persons 
aforesaid, under pain of misprision of High Treason. 

“ Given at our Court at Whitehall the Sixth day of June ItifiO, 
in the Twelfth Year of Our Kcign. 

“ London, Printed by John Bill and Chyisfopher Barlcvy 
Printers to tlic KixcJs Most Excellent Majesty, 1 (>()().*’ 

After thePestoratii)!! Richard, though he remained unmolested, 
thought proper, rvom fear rather of his creditors (as Lord ( Jaren- 
don states) than of the King, to travel for some years: and at 
Pezenas in Languedoc, where he stopped on his way to Geneva, 
walking abroad to entertain himself with a view of the situation, 
he met with an old English partisan of liis; who told him, that 
* it was customary in all strangers to wait upon tlie Prince of 
Conti, (Governor of that province, and tiuu as an Englishman 
he would be received with the greatest civility.’ During their 
interview the Prince, discoursing of the aflUirs of England, ob- 
served that ‘ Oliver, though he was a traitor and a villain, was 
a brave fellow, liad great parts, great courage, and was wortliy 
to command ; but that Richard, that coxcomb, co(]uin, poltroon, 
was surely the basest fellow alive! What (be impiircd) is now 
become of that fool?’ The traveller calmly answered, ‘ He was 
betra^ ed^by those whom be most trusted, and who liad been 
most obliged by liis father.’ At (Jeneva he did not long con- 
tinue ; but left it for Paris, where in mean lodgings, and nilb 
only a single servant, be remained almost wholly till KiSO ; ^^ben, 
presuming upon tlie unpopularity of the court, he returned to Ins 
native country, and resided cliiefly at (’heshunt under the name 
of Clark, never even glancing at his former station (wc arc told 
by Dr. Vv'atts, who was frequently with him) except once, and 
that in a very distant manner : 

7Jie death of his only son without issue, by entitling him to 
a Jite-estate in the manor ol‘ Ilursley, exposed him to some 
ungrateful treatment from liis daughters ; but this gave 
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tioiis of Pierson and JMason (two repuldican Colonels 
ill his army) to cashier the officers in wliom he most 
confided, lie addressed a letter to the House com- 
plaining of this treatment in so warm a stile, at the 
same time engaging himself so soknnnly for the fide- 
lity of his adherents, that they immediately ordered 
tlieir agents to discontinue all farther proceedings. 

In tlie mean time, lie contimu'd to jirofess tlie 
strongest attaclnnent to the rej)ul)lican cause. In a 
lettet to the Speaker of the I louse of Commons from 
Edinburgli, dated October f2(), l6o!), he assured him, 
that " ]u‘ Avas rc'solvc^d by tlie grace and assistance 
orCod, as a true baiglishman. to stand to and assert 
the libeilv and autliority of [larliament. 1 do call 
(iod to witness (he added) that the asserting of a 

Justice Holt a happy opportunity of sjliowing respect for inno- 
cent and fallen greatness, when the matter was brouglit be- 
fore the Court of King’s I’cnch, by ordering him a chair, and 
insisting, upon account of his very great age, tliat ‘ he should sit 
covered;’ for wdiich he, very honourably to herself, received the 
conunciulation of his Sovereign, (2uecn Anne. y\fter having an 
order made in his favour, as lie was retiring from W'estminster 
Hall, lie looked into the House of Lonl^ ; when a stranger 
questioning him, ‘ Whether ho inul ever seen any thing like it 
before?’ “ Never,” he replied, pointing to the throne, “since 
I sat in tliat chair.” 

He died at Iiaving enjoyed so good a state of health to 
tlie last, that at fourscore he n.-ed to gallop his horse after the 
harriers, which he kept till his death, for several miles together: 
and his latest words to his daughter were, “ Live in love; I am 
ijoing to tlie God of love.” His social virtues, more valuable 
(as Hume justly observes) tluin the greatest capacity, met with 
a rcconipencc, more precious than noisy fame and more suit- 
able, contentment and trampiiility. How much liappier must 
his dying reiiexions have been, than il he had caused to be as- 
sassinated the tiiree or four |ii’iiicipul otlicers oi the army, whose 
removal would pri)hablv have secured to Iiim the continued pos- 
"session of Jiis fatlier’s bloody scentre ! 
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Commonwealth is the only intent of my heart, and I 
desire, if possible, to avoid the shedding of blood; 
and desire and entreat you that there may be a good 
understanding between parliament and army : but, if 
they will not obey your commands, I will not desert 
you, according to my <luty and j^romise.’ And, in 
a letter of tlie same date to b'leetwood, he ‘ takes 
God to witnes's, that he had no farther ends than the 
establisliing of parliamentary authority, and those 
good laws that our ancestors have purcliased with so 
much blood, the settling tlie nations in a fn e Com- 
monwealth, and tlie defence of godliuc'ss and godly 
men thougli of different judgements/ 

In a discourse likewdsi', vvhi(*Ii w as afterward road by 
his direction at Whitehall to the membcTs who had been 
cxclud(’d from parliament, but tlu'T) permitted 

througli Ids means to tak(‘ tludr seats, he ('X])i’ess(d 
himself very stJ’ongly in l)e!ialf of a Comino?i\\ (\ilth ; 

I tlxought (says lu') to assure you, and tliat in the 
presence of God, tlu'it I fuive nothing ludon* my eyes 
but God’s glory, and tlu' X'tticnumt of thi's(‘ notions 
upon CSaniiionw calth foundations. Iii pursuit whereof, 
[ shall tliiiik nothing too dcvir ; and for my own j)ai’* 
ticular, 1 shall tlirou my^cll’dow n at } onr l’c(‘t, to be 
any thing or nothing, in order to thesi^ grc jit ends. 
As to the way of futiiie setthonent, far be it from me 
to impose* any tiling: 1 desire* yon may 1 k‘ in perlirt 
ifccdom. Only giv(* me leave to mind yon, that the 
old foundations ore by GihI’s providenci* so l)roken, 
that in the eyi* of reason tluy cannot be r('stored but 
upon tlie I’uin of tiu* p(‘oph* of tfu'se* nations, that 
have ( agiiged for their rights in the didiuiec* of the 
[parliament, and tlu* great and main ends of tlu* (Cove- 
nant for uniting and making the Lord’s name one iu 
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the three nations ; and, also, the lil)erty of the people’s 
repx'esentatives in parliament will be certainly lost. 
For if the people find that, after so long' and bloody 
a war apjainst the King for breaking in upon their 
liberties, yc^t at last he must be taken in again; it 
will be out of (piestion, and is most manifest, he may 
for the future govern by his will, disj)ose of paj'lia- 
ments and ])arliament-men as he pleaseth, and yet 
the people will ncvov more rise for their assistance. 
As for the interests of this famous city (which hath 
been in all ages the bulw ark of parliaments, and unto 
whom 1 am, for their gn^at affi'ction, so deeply en- 
gaged) C(‘rtainly it must lit? in a ( Voinnonw calth ; 
that govTniment only bt*ing t apahle to make them, 
througli the Lord's blessing, the metropolis and bank 
of trade for all Christendom, w hereunto Cod jind na- 
ture liath fitted tliein above all others," 

Notwithstanding these declarations, however, he 
was not only a prineii)al instiaiment in the restora- 
tion of Cliarles 11., but also in restoring him with- 
out any conditions.'^ "Finis, says I)i\ Harris, was^ 

* From a ]V1S. collection made by Sir Thomas Browne, it ap- 
pears that “ Monk gave fair promises to the Itump, hut at last 
agreed with the French Kmbassadi.i* to take the government on 
himself; by whom he had a promise, IVom Ma/arin, of assistance 
from France. This bargain was struck lute at night ; yet not so 
5ecr(‘tly but tliat Monk’s wile, wiio had posted herself conve- 
niently behind the liangings, imding what was resolved upon, 
sent her brother Clarges away immediately with notice of it to 
^ir A, A. Sh? liad i)romise<l to Mvatcli lier husband, ;uul ia- 
form Sir A. liow matters \v cut.’ Sir A. caused the Council of 
State, whereof he was a member, to be summoned, and charged 
Monk that ‘ ho was playing ^ilse.’ Tiie (Jeneral insisted, that/ he 
was true to his principles, and firm to. what he had promised, and 
diathe was ready to give them all sailsl’uction.’ Sir A. told him 
diiU, * if he were siacerc he might remove all scruples, and should 
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an exiled Prinrc by the dissimulation, treachery, and 
falsehood of IMonk admitted to the government of 
three flourishing and renowned kingdoms without 
conditions, contrary to the sense and expectations of 
the most intelligent j^ersons of all parties- For w lio 
could liavc imagined that a people, who had so long 
and successfully struggled for their liberties, would in 
one hour w ithout striking a blow submit to the van* 
quished, and tamely yield to the yoke of those whom 
they knew to be tlu'ir determined foes ! Who could 
have tlioOglit that an English parliament, a name 
which liad ri'cciitly obtained so much renown, should 
by a single vote deliver up tluinselvos, and all 
that was dear to them, into the hands of one, from 
wlioin they had reason to expect not over-kind 
treatment ! lint j)atriotism no longer actuated Die 
breasts of the English senators ; every thing was un- 
minded (\\(‘e})t personal sal'ety, or personal inwards, 
which were judged best obtained l)y thus making 
early court to the King in a matter most acceptable 
to him. 

Those |}anegyrists indeed, ol)sei ^ (\s Chalmers, who 
support th(‘ idea of his eoutimied hnally ol‘ prin- 
clpl(' even while serviiig tlie opposite cause, do net 
doubt tliat the restoration of ( hark‘s 11. was me- 
ditated by him from tlu! tiuK* of Cromwell's death ; 

instantly take away such and sucli men in his army and appoint 
others, and V at belbre he left the room.’ Monk consented: a 
great part of tlie commissions of his oHIcers were changed, and 
Sir Edward Harley, a member of tlie Council and then present, 
was made ( iovernor of Dunkirk in the room of Sir William Lock- 
hart. The army ceased 'o he at iMonk’s devotion ; the Ambas- 
sador was recalled, and broke hi.s heart.'’ So much for the vir- 
tuous ^rr ciple of the prime agent of the flestoration ! And 
wherein, as to principle, do great revoiutionistii usual!}" diftbrl 
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and the republican Ludlow accuses him of an ( arly 
correspondence with the royal party. But w hatever 
wei’e his private views, tiie closest politician ronhl not 
have veiled tliern more ellectiially. I lis relation Sir 
John (Jrecmville sent his Ijrothcr, Sir Nicliolas ]\ionk, 
to him in Scotland, vvitli a letter from tlu^ Kiu^ so- 
liciting his support : hut though he rec'^'i ved the mes- 
senger witli duo khidiu'ss, lie sent him linck without 
any eonfidential communication n; ;>n the suljject. 
I^amhert his principal rival, who vd tliis jieriod pos- 
sessed the chief intluencc in the J^nglisli army, by 
direction of the ( ‘ommittee of Safety (now at the 
head of tlie government) marched northward uith 
tlu' view ol‘ overaw ing Monk's measures. ''J'he latter, 
in order to gain lime, des[)at( hed eonmiissiouers to 
I/mdoii to treat of an aerommodatiem. In the mean 
while, the parliament resumed it's autlKuity, and tlie 
military (hieftains were deserted by tlieir tro(){)s, 
Lamlx.rt w as arrested, and thi’ow n into ])rison ; and 
nothing remained to oppose INlonk's ad> aiu e south- 
ward, wlfieli li(* comnuaiced in January 1 ()(>(). 

As he jirocc'cded, lie rc‘c(‘iv(‘(l addresse s on all sides, 
nujuestiiig his iiitervt'ntiou in settling a k'gal and 
eiiiiitalile govei’iiiiumt. U|)o.a his a’lproach to Lon- 
don lie scut a iiu'ssage to tlic j/arliaiiuiit, desiring 
them to ‘ remove' from tlu* capital tlnise' regiments, 

whieli had been conconud in tiu' late violences’ 

o 

"Li llis, thoii”!] not without sonic vcsistanci' on tlie 
port of the f.ohtiors, wfi; eircctcd, and Monk peaccahly 
took up Ills (jiiartcis in Wcstniinster : still how ever 
affcctinfif an entire obodionee to the senate, and even 
‘(mforinahly to thc'ir coniniand entering- I,ondon in 
military array and seizing several obnoxious jiersons. 
But soon afterward he complained of the oilioiis ser- 
VOL. III. 2 c 
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vice they forced u{X)ii him, and peremptorily required 
the House to issue writs for the assembling of a new 
and free parliament. The rejoicings, generally cele- 
brated Upon this occasion, sufficiently proved the 
odium, which the Kuinp had incuiTed. 

I'lvery thing, non', manifestly tended to the restora- 
tion of monarchy ; though INlonk, with imjK'nctrable 
hypocrisy, still maintained the aj)pearance of an at- 
tachment to repuiilican principles, aiul steadfastly de- 
clined all communication with tlie exiled f’harles. 
At length however he ventured, through the medium 
of Sir .lohn Greenville, to seiul liim a verbal message 
consisting of assurances ol’ his fidelity, and some ad- 
vice for his immediate bcdiaviour. Upon the.se sug- 
gestions the King removed to Breda, and amvngements 
were concerted for bis prompt restoration, when tlie 
escape of I-ambert I'rom juison, and the junction of 
some of his old military followers, gave a temjwvary 
interruption to th(' project. But he was sjieedily iv- 
taken, his jiarty was supjiressed, and on May S, 
1660, Monk assisted at the soUmm proclamation of 
Charles II. in the capital. Upon the Ring’s landing 
‘at Dover, the CuMieral was reiaived by the roval 
party with all the distinction due to one, who lia'l 
been so print ipally instrumimtal in the great event. 
It w'as of t fuirse no drawback upon the cordiality ol 
his reception, that he had strenuously prolesteii 
against all limitation t)f the monarchical jxnver, and 
insisted that too restoration should lie uncomlitional. 

“ The shoi t interval,” says Mr. l''ox, “ bi^twern 
Cromwell’s death and the Restoration, (exhibits tlu; 
picture of a nation either .so wearied with (diangcs as 
iK)t t ' feel, or so subdued by military power as not to 
dare to show, any care or even jirefercncc w ith regard 
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to the form of their government. All was in the army ; 
and that army, by such a concurrence of fortuitous 
circumstances as history teaches us not to be sur- 
prised at, had fallen into the hands of one, than whom 
a baser could not he found in it’s lowest ranks. Per- 
gonal courage appears to have been IMonk’s only vir- 
tue : reserve and dissimulation made up tlie whole 
stock of his wisdom. But to tliis man did the na- 
tion look up, ready to receive fi-om his orders the 
form of government In; shoidd choose to prcst i’ibe. 
There is reason to bc’lieve that, from the general bias 
of the Presbytei'ians as well as ol' the Cavaliers, mo- 
narchy Avas the prevalent wish ; but it is observable 
that, althfnigh tlie parliament A\as, contrary to the 
principle upon whidi it was ])retended to be called, 
composed of many avowed rf)yalists, yet none dared 
to hint at the restoration of the King till they had 
iMonk’s permissioti, or rather command, to receive and 
consider his letters. It is impossible, in reviewing the 
whole of this transaction, inh to rt niark that a Ge- 
neral who bad gained his rank, r('|)ntalion. and sta 
tion in the service of a Republic, and of what he, as 
well as others, called (however falsely) ‘ tiu' cause of 
lilKirty,’ made no scruple to lay tIu' nation jn’ostrate 
at the feet of a INIonarcb, Avithout a single provision 
in favour of that cause : and if the promise of indem- 
nity may seem to argut'. that there aa'us some attoTi- 
tioii at least paid to the .safety of his associates in 
^rins, his subsequent conduct gives reason to suppose, 
that even this provision Avas owing to any other 
cause, rather than to my gi'iierous feeling ot his 
lieart. For be aftei-Avard not only acquiesced in the 
insults so meanly put Aipon the illustrious corpse ot 
^lake, under whose auspices and comni.nid he had 

2 c 2 
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performed the most creditable services of his life ; but, 
in the trial of Argyle, produced letters of friendship 
and confidence to take away' the life of a nobleman, 
the zeal and cordiality of whose co-operation with 
him, proved by such documents, was the chief ground 
of his execution : thus gratuitously sui’passing in in- 
famy’’ those miserable wretches wlio, to save their 
own lives, are sometimes persuaded to unpeach and 
sw’ear away tire lives of their accomplices.” * 

ilis r(;wards speedily t()llowetl; rew ards, as ample 
as a subject could expect. He was created a Knight 
of the Garter, sworn a member of the Privy Council, 
made iNIaster of the Horse, Gentleman of the Ked- 
chambei’, First C’ommissioiar of the Treasury, and 
finally (beside several inferior titles) Duke of Alhe- 
marle.f itii a grant of 7000/. pC7’ ann., and various 
other pension;:, 'i'he J.or^l I jhaiteoancy of Devoii- 
shire and Middh^sex, and of the Borough of South- 
wark, woj’e soon afterward added to his bonouis. 
These dignities he wore with discretion; never l)(- 
tra3'iiig: any symjitoui of tin; over-valuation of ser- 
A’if so fic()uent among tluise, who have had the 
rare fortune c;f laying their Sovereigns umler oiili- 
gal ion. 

In the October lidlouiiig, the Duke was named in 
the commission ior liying tiie leglc hies, in the dh- 
ehai’ge of w bieh he ol)serv<‘d, in general, signal mode- 
ration. W'iien the dislKuidiiig ol' the army was v( iUcl. 

^ This chiiracter appears far more correctly deduced iVoin 
events, whieli Monk influenced, than the more favourahle poi' 
trait Grawn by hand oi llume. 

■\ * Ipon this occasion, he received a very peculiar acknowledge- 
ment oi regard, almost the whole body of the (Jonnnons atteiid' 
in^ him to the very door of tljc House of Lordv. 
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he co-operatcd strenuously with the Lord Chancellor 
Hyde in favour of the measure; and took s^eat pains, 
by the changing of officers and other arrangements, 
to insure it’s success. 

In .lanuary 1661, while the King was attending 
his mother and sister on their return to France, the 
Duke was (‘inployed in l^ondon in quelling an in- 
siuTection made l)y some Fifth Monarchy men, under 
one Venncr a wine-cooper. 'J'his he with diffi- 
culty effected, aflei- they had repuls<‘d some detach- 
ments of the eity-militia and llie newly raised horse. 
The project however, t(t wdiich these distuihances 
gav(‘ rise, (tf kee{)ing n|» a standing force, wms opjwsed 
by his Grace, who ohserv<‘d, that ‘ his endeavouring 
to continue any jiart of the army would he liable to 
much misrepresentation, and he wwild therefore by 
no means ajqvar in it.’ 

( 'tvtu the breaking out of the first Dutch war in 
lu* wns jilarod ni the haul of tlie Admiralty, 
and ,imd(Ttook likc'wisc' tite elini^e ol the iDetropolis 
(lnrin<^ the {)lai;'i:e, \\ liieh adnmt this time made it’s 
a|)i)eai’aiu e. Prince Huiu'rt and hijnsolf, al.so, were 
appointed Joint .Vdinirals for tlu‘ (‘nsnini;' yc'ar. 1 o 
Ills lot (diicdly lell tlu* fmisliinjj;' ol the new sliij)s then 
on the stocks, with the repairing' oi tlu' old oiu's, and 
the victuallint;’ and mannintj; ol* tlie whole fleet. All 
this he so effcrtnally accomplished, the seamen 
o(lmn<^ in crowds for tlie ser'> ice, heransi' *’ honest 
George* (as they commonly cjiUcd him) they aactc 


* And yet he appt ars to have been swayed principally by 
bribes, without any regard to tlie iiCcrcsts or engagements of his 
Sovereign, in his patronage of the claiinants ot ottice imdei the 
rc-instated dynasty. Clarendon indeed irfonns us, that Monk 
himself, out of a deference to the King, would have admitted 
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assured, would see them well fed and justly paid,’ 
that on April 23 , 16G6, tlie two Admirals were en- 
abled to embark, and after some dreadful enp^age- 
ments, the first of which lasted from the first to the 
fifth of June, completfily defeated the enemy; destroy- 
ing* al)ove twenty of their men of war, and driving 
the rest into their harbours. In this engagement tlu^ 
Dutcli lost four Admirals, and four thousand infinior 
officers and seamen. At the latter end of August, 
the English fleet returned to St. Helen’s, and lay 
there for farther orders. 

During tliat interval, broke out the terrilde Eire of 
London; whicli beginning on the second of Sc})tein- 
her, and continuing with unparallelled tiny for three 
days, laid the greatest part of thi^ city in ashes. 
Uj)on this unexj)ected acc ident, All)emarl(' was inv 
mediately sent for, to assist in (juieting the minds 
of the IK'ople ; v> ho public ly exclaimed, as he passed 
through the ruiui'd strinds, *• If his (b*ace had been 
tlu're, the city >\oiild not have been l)urnt.” The 
daring* cnterjjiise likewise of the Dutch in 1(J()7. 
ill sailing up the TJiaines and burning the ships at 


to sal)orclliKitc appointments some ol’tliose j)ersons, who had ac- 
tually received the 103.1! promise; but that his wife, who even 
cxeeedc'd him in avarice, uoulil hear of no consideration but; 
iiiojiey.” This point Monk appears to have yielded to his wile with 
little ruliictanct! ; lor the same nohle historian assures us, that 
wdiatever other arguments might have been used, “ profit was al- 
ways the liigliot reason with him.'' Had he bestowed his patron- 
age fioin more honourable motives, we have reason to suspect his 
discermnent would not have led him to any very proper choice. 
It was, on one occasion, represented to Iiim that a person, uliona 
he had recommended for a Secretary ol* State, was not fit for that 
function; “ *Not fit!" replied Monk, “ v/hy he can speal 
i rench, and write short-hand! " 
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Chatham, called forth afresh his exertions, and ex- 
posed him to considerable dangeiv 

The Earl of Southampton dying in the course ol’ 
the same year, Monk was again placed by liis Ma- 
jesty at the head of the Tifasuiy. 'fhis was the last 
testimony of the royal favour, which he received; for 
being now in the sixtieth year (tf his age, tin* tnany 
hardships which he had undergone hegan to shake 
his constitution, hitheilo remarkably healthy, and he 
exhibited symjdoins of a d]'o[)sy. He therefore with- 
diew froni [)ubli(; business, as much as his post and 
the state of affairs Avould jHa init, and retired to bis 
seat Jit New Hall in tlu' <-c»unty of Essex ; when* he 
was prevailed upon l)y the importunity of his friends 
to try a pill then in vogue, prepared by one Dr. 
Sermon of Bristol, who had i'ormerly servefl under 
him as a common soldier. From this he at first re- 
ceived such relief, that toward the latter end of the 
year he returned to town ; but (juiekly lelapsing, he 
.set about completing tlu* marriage of bis only .sou 
Chiistopher* uith Elizal)eth, eldest daughter of 
Henry Earl of ()glc;t and having- witnessed the 
performance of the nuptial ei'iemony Deeiinber .‘JO, 
1(169, died four days afterward in his chair with 
jcarcely a groan. 

He left behind him a very large property, accu- 
mulated by great frugality ; and was buric'd u ith 
much funeral pomp in lle*nry VIl.’s C'ha[)el in West- 
minstei* Abbey. 

“ There are t<*w |>oints,’' observes Maediarmid, 

* Born to him from a woman of low extraction, who liad lived 
with him SB a mi-stress some years helbre their marriage. 

t This nobleman was the only son of Charles, Duke of New- 
castle. 
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“ in the Eiij^lisli history, which have been more 
keenly conti’overted than the views and character of 
Monk. The IVicjids of loyalty have been unAvilling 
to allow that the man, who acted so meritorious a 
part in the restoratiort of the King-, coidd he stained 
with an)' vices, it is, howevt-r, difficult to reconcile 
his conduct to a.ny rules of morality. 'I’he successive 
transference of his allegiance from the King to (Jrom- 
well, from tlie son of Cromwell to the Hump Parlia- 
ment, and again from the Hump Parliament to the 
King, can only be excused by those, who look upon 
interest as the standard of truth and honour. If, as 
some allege, he was in his heart always loyal to the 
King, and but waited an op)M)rtuinly to serve him 
\\ itii elfcet ; wi' only free liim from the charge ol' un- 
principled versatility, !>y subjecting him to the impu- 
tation of gross hyj)o<'ri.sy. No |«-osj)ect of private or 
public good can excuse wilfid and deliberate peijun’. 
Clarendon is far from sus|K‘cting him of any di.sguis( tl 
loyalty, or of acting n])on any settled jilan ; hut 
thinks, that he changed his views accordingly as his 
interest seemed to be affected by successive occiii- 
rences. During his march to I.ondon, the Chance'lhtr 
'had gre.it dislrnst of Ids intentions; and feai'cd, that 
the honours and cimdements show ered on him by the 
parliament would • work very far upon his ambitious 
and avaricious nature.' Even in bis ‘ History of 
the Uelx'ilioi.,’ after he had moi(‘ minutely weighed 
the ti-aiisa{t!otis id tiie Ceneral, he seems to have 
entertained similar .ipini(m.s: that if the parliament 
had at^'-d w ith ja-opei- diserctio!! tow urd Monk, ‘ they 
might have t<)ii!i{l a iidl eonde.sr ension from him, at 
least no (jpijosition to all their ot her eouust'ls : ’ and 
that ' tlic disposition, whieh finally grew in him to- 
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ward the royal cause, did arise from divers accidents, 
wliich fell out in th(^ course of affairs, and seerruxl 
even to oljlij^e him to undertake that which in the 
end conduced so miU ii to his greatness and glory.’ 
It is (’cilain tliat Monk could not. w ithout extreme 
hazard, have then att(‘m|)ted to act the ]>art of (h'om- 
well; and that he could not (\\pect to gratify his 
ambition or liis avarice fully by establisbiiig a 
li(‘e repuldic, or a strictly limited monarchy, as l)y 
iH>storiiig the King without any conditions.” 
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[ 1 ( 308 — 1 () 74 .] 


T ms illustrious historiaiu whose* family had jms- 
5C‘,sse'(l tho c'stalo of Norl)ury in ("lu'shin' Irom tlie 
tiino of th(‘ Saxou iiiO!ian‘hy, was the* third son nt 
Homy Hyde*, Kscj. a gentleman of eomjHUait j)rn- 
(H'rty, of Dinton near Hindoii in W iltshire. At t!iii 
he was horn, in Hi()8. 

I nder the [)rivate tuition of the \ iear of Diiitoii 
he nanained, till lie w as upw ard of thirte'eii ; wJu ii 
with a V i(*w to tin* ( lerieal |m)fe‘ssion lie was sent to 
]MaL;*da!c‘n Hall, Oxford. During* his resideiiee at 
tliat place, Ik* was distini;‘uislK‘d rather for his ta- 
lents than for his improvement of them; and ti’oui 
soiiui vices, particulaily that of drinkini;' in which 
he had licca initiated, he afterward looUed upon 
Ills leavirii^ it as one of the most fortunate I'venta 
of his life*. In the year after his admission, he wau 
chosen tt> fill tlie next vacancy of a demy place 

^ A 'T'KIHITIKS. Wliitlockc’s Mrmorialsy Lives of the Lord 
CJift7iccUors J7t)H, \V(K>il’.s Alhciue Oxonivnsvs, Ihirnct’s lliAorjf 
of Ills 0u7* 7Vi/u.s, and Maediannid's Lives of Bril ish Slutitmce- 
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at Maf^dalen Odlogc. But as a vacancy did not 
soon occur, and he was now become an only son, 
he removed thenci', alter taking the degret; of ]3.A., 
to the Middle Temj)le, where he studied tlie law 
for several yeai-s under the direction of his uncle 
Nicholas Hyde, suhse([uently (3hief .Tustice of the 
King’s Bench ; interrupted, howe ver, in his appli- 
cation, partly by the ague and llie small-pox w hich 
endangered his life, and partly by a continuance (d‘ 
his dissipated habits ac(|uiicd at college, whicli were 
l)iit too much confirmed by the socie ty of the swarms 
of young offie-eis, awaiting in London the Duke of 
Buckingham’s setting o(f em his e'xpeelitions against 
the (•(juliiu'ut. Nor was liis taste ineleeel, |)artial as 
it hael always l)een to the polite literature of Givece 
and Rome, sutliedently uneleu’ Ins control to re'lisli the 
(IrveT studie s of the English l)ar. 

WIi' ii the' law ye'is hael re solved to express puhliely 
their disa|tju'ohation of Frynne's • ITistriemiastix,’* 
.Mr. llyelc' anei IMr. M hitlocke we re; chosem by the 
Temjde as managers of a niascpie' presented to their 
Maje'stie's at White'hall, by the gentlemen of the Inns 
of (.^ourt, in KioL 

1 le was still a steulenl, Avhen his uncle died : hut 
this, instead of preve'ntin’g him from e-ontinuing his 
labours, induce'el him te) pursue them with greate;r 
steadiness and arelor. 'Fo reeall (as he himself in- 
forms us) those wanele'i'ing desire's, whie'h reneler the 
iniiul ine:onstant anel ivr('s>)lute, he rcsolvexl to ente'r 
into the married state : anel notwit hstaneling a dis- 
appointment in his first passion, he was fortunate 

* A Treatise aguiii-st Flays aael Masiiuer, levclleel at Cliarlcs I. 
aiul hia Queen. 
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enough about the age of twenty to conciliate the af. 
fection of a beautiful and nobly ('onnected young lady, 
tlie daughter of Sir George Ayliffc ; whom however, 
to his deep grief, lie lost by the suiall-poK within six 
months. Such, indeed, was his dejection upon this 
event, that nothing l>ut tht' authority of his father, 
to wlioui he ever paid impfu it ()!)edienre, pi’cvented 
him from seeking to divert or to indulge his m(*lancho]y 
by g'oing aliroad. IJiit lie found a happiei’ consola- 
tion, after three years of widowhood, in the daughter 
of Sir Thomas Ayles1)ury, iMaster of Reijuests, by 
whom during an union of tliirty si\ years lie had a 
numerous progeny. 

Mis success, upon his first appearaiu e at the bar, 
greatly surpassed the expectation, \\hi(‘Ji his con- 
temporaries had founded upon his previous habits and 
studies. Instead of cultivating the ai (|uaintanc(' of 
those of his own [irofession, he had coveted and a( - 
quired Hie frandship of .lonsou, and Seiden, and 
Kenelni Diglw, and Waller, and .May, and Sheldon, 
and IMorh v, and Halos of IMou, and ( lii:liugu(>rtli. 
But tlie friend, whom lie regarded with tlu' incsv 
tender attjuhmeiit and the most unqualifunl adinira 
tion was Lord Falkland, lironoimced hy himself c\ t ry 
w here " tlie most (iccoinplishtMl gtnthnian, st holai*. and 
stattvsman of his ag(\’ It w as liis maxim, indeed, al- 
w ays to Ik' found in tlK‘ most sel(‘ct so(*icty ; and w ill) 
a feeling iio^ very unlike tiiat t)(‘ Pa^dart'liis lie nv- 
quently affirmed, tJiat • Ji(‘ ntwer was so proud, or 
tluuight liiniself so gootl a man, as when he was the 
wor^t of the party.’ 

Wiiai cliioiiy, hoNvever, contributed to his success 
was, introduction to tin* iiotict* and patronage ol 
Aichhishop Laud. Tlii.s arose iVom his having hccu 
() 
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consulted by the London merchants, on tlie subject 
of the vexations whicli they had endured from the 
preceding Lord 'J'reasurer Weston, and whicli tluy 
had applied to the Primate as a Commissioner of the 
Treasury to redress. The countenanct^ of the mi- 
nister did not fail to produce it’s accustomed t^lTects. 
He was treated, says Macdiarmid, liy the Judj^es 
and the more eminent counsellors, with a consider- 
ation, to \vhi(‘h no other law N’(‘r of his years ('ould 
pretend; and he (juickly procured as much business 
as he desir(‘ii. lie inii;*1it, at this iim(', iuive widely 
extended his practice. i)ut he had reserved not to sa- 
crifice to the lust of wealth thosi' rciaxations, with- 
out whicii tile would to him hav(‘ lost it's swe(‘test 
charm. Even so, how ever, he could j^ivc* to fiieiul- 
siiip little inor(‘ than l)is hours of dinner; tlie courts 
of law (‘laimini»; his mornings, and tlie ])rcparation for 
tliciii his aftc'i’ijooiis. From his evenings, from sleep, 
or IVom tlu' \iications (I’or lie newor traxelled tlie cir- 
cuit) lie stole' tlie time given to liis favourite Belles 
l.eitres; aud ou quitting l.ondon, duiing* tw o months 
(jf the summer, lie indulged in cheerful Jiospitality at 
las seat in Wiltshii e*. 

lie wosof a disjiositicni, indetal, lo e nter completely 
into the enjoyments of social lilc. In the coinpany 
of Lord Conway, and otlu'r noted epicures, he had 
ac quired a full relish for tin? [ileasures of the table ; 
and as he discoursc'd learne dly upon them, he might 
have beim .suspec ted o^ I'xcc'ssc's, in w hic h he did not 
indulge. To his honour he' it I’eeorded, that by no 
improper compliance's, or degrading* tlatteries, did he 
ever court the ccuupauy of the great. He scorned to 
dissemble his opinions, even when he knew they 
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ould prove unacceptaMe : and he chose to acquire 
leather reluctant respect by his honesty, than less 
creditable favour by his servility. II(' had the ho- 
nourable courag’(' to remonstrate with I.aud himself, 
upon the apparent insolence and harshness of his car- 
riage, whicli deeply aggravated tlie otlier ('auses oi’ 
his unpopularity ; and it is scarcfdy less honourable 
to the Primate, that he thenceforward received his 
sincere reprov(T with increased kindness and fami- 
liarity. 

Natnially proud, passionate, and disputatious, so 
Xvell had 1 Iyd(' snhdiK'd the iuiinnities of his temper 
by his sense and by tlie exam[)I(‘ of good ('oin[)anv, 
that lie bec'ame distinguished for his courtesy and his 
affability. (\)nscientiously zealous for both the doc- 
trine' and the worsliiji of the hlstablished Church, per- 
sonally attached to his {Sovereign, temacious of his 
friendsljips, and of nnbleinishcd integrity — Siu'h Mas 
his high and hojicfnl character, at the ('ommcnccnu nt 
of tli(‘ (Svil wars. 

Jn 1()4(), luMvas (‘lecti'd repre>entative for Wottoa 
IJasset.''' In parlianumt, his jibiliti(‘s Mere soon dis- 
covered bv tlie U'ading nu*n of tlu^ House, "rhrougli- 
out the M hole session, indi‘(*d, he showed himsc'lf an 
active jiatrlot, solely intenit upon the \velfare of the 
nation : jiarticularly in his first sjieei'h, lu' denounced 
the absurd a.nd odious Jurisdiction ol’ the Marsliafs 
Court, wliich had lerenitly in a vexatious manner he- 
gun to take cogTiisanee of disresjieetful woi’ds against 
the higher ord(*rs, in the most severe and unqualified 
terms. 

* Ileuas cnoseii at the s.anie time for Shaftesbury, but be 
made hi c’ xtion for the former borougli. 
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It was witli deep re^et, tliat he perceived the in- 
tention of the court to break, with this j)arliainent; 
and he had almost pr<KHjred a resolution favourable 
to the tpiestion of supplies, when the |K'remptory 
demand, made l)y Sii- Harry Vane in the name of 
the Ring, of Twelve Subsidies thn^w every thing into 
confusion. He fruitlessly endeavoured, afterward, to 
prevail upon I^aud to dissuade the dissolution. 

In the H)ng Parliament assembled toward tin; close 
of the same year, in which he served for Salt-ash, he 
laid aside his gown in order to devote himself to pub- 
lic business : and by opposing alternately the encroach- 
ments ol‘ the Sov(,*reigii and the j)eople, he soon ob- 
tained consideration with all moderate men ; in spite 
of the suspicion, with which he w as t'yed by the de- 
magogues of the day on account of his friendship w'ith 
tlu‘ Primate, and liis known attachment to limited 
monarchy and jirotestant (‘piscopacy. ‘ The consti- 
tution \h(! himself says) he Ix lieved to be so, equally 
poised, that if the least branch of the jn’crogativc was 
torn oif, the subject sulfeiTd by it ; and he w'as as 
much irouI)led, whcni the erowm exceeded it’s limits.’ 
With respect to religion, ‘ he In lieved the C’lmrch of 
England to be the best framed for tlie encourage- 
ment of learning and piety, and the j)reservation of 
|)eace, of any church in the world ; and the sccuhiris- 
ing of any of it’s ixwenues to be sacrilege.' 

His political talents began now^ to be much no- 
ticed. He « :is appointed Chairman of several Com- 
mittees, and ac(pured great credit not only by pro- 
curing the annihilation of the iMarshal’s (’ourt, but 
also as manager of a confereiiee w ith the House of 
fiOrds, upon the tyrannical jurisdiction of a tribunal 
called ‘The Ooux’t of Yoi’k;’ in whie'e. be did not 
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permit his reg^ard for Straffoj-d to prevent him from 
exposing in glowing colours the enormous oppression^, 
practised in the northern counties, as well as by a 
learned speech against the Judges, who had given 
their opinions in support of thi! legality of levying 
Ship-Money. 

The parliament had, at this time, invested them- 
selves v\ith exorbitant authority. A ware that thcii 
IMonarelfs (Concessions had been vrrung from him ly 
necessity, and teanng that he would take the first oj). 
portiinity of rec laiming what he had reliiujuished with 
so much reluctance, they decToed themselves to be in- 
dissoluble ex('ept Ijv tlieir own consent ; and the go- 
vernment was tlius, by a total change ot principle, be- 
come ex(iusiv(‘ly oligaivhical. lliis induc(‘(ll lyd(\ with 
Lord Falkland and othei* tcmpcaate inen, to take the 
alarm. The former, more [)ai*tieularly, distinguished 
hiinscdr upon (‘very oc'casion, as the elnnnpion of the 
Established Church; '^' aiid a short bill having been 
inlroducc^d fin- the j)urpose of taking away the Bi- 
shcjps’ votes in paiiiaiiuoit, and oinittiiig tiuir names 
in all commissions of the ’peace and other temporal 
aj)]K}iT]trncnts, lie was e.\tr('in(‘ly earnest for throwing 
it out; (’ontemding that, ‘ IV(iin tlic viny origin ol 
|)arliainents, liislioj^s had always Ikvu a part of tlK*ni, 
and tliat without Micii participation tlun’c would be 

• It was iiu ariablv Ms opinion, that ‘ the rtlijdoiis feud sprang 
out oi' tlie civjl ilistiirhancos.’ At the eoinnieiicenient of the 
Long Parliament, not an idea was entertained of toueln’ng the 
Church. Hostility to it was not avowed in either of the Ilouses, 
even after the connnencement of the war. Nay, at the I'reaty 
of UxLiidge, he represents the English Commissioners as zealous 
in the business of religion, principally with a view of gratifyJt’i? 
their Scotiish allies. 
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Tio representatives of the clergy, which woidd be a 
gi’eat injustice.’ 

I.orcl Falkland, who always sat next to liim (a 
cu’cumstance so much observed, that if they entered 
not together, every one left a place for liiin that was 
absent) upon this occ asion, opposc'd his friend ; to the 
gi’eat delight of sevc'ral, who thence flattered them- 
selves, that they might gradually work tlie former 
into a farther resistance to the measures of the court: 
but they found theriKselves mistaken. 

As Chairman likewise, at a subsequent jnn-iod, of 
the Committee aiq)oint(‘(l to (onsider of a still more 
hostile measure, tlu' al'ohtion of e])iscopacv, lie con- 
tinued to inter[)Ose so many delays and d’dhciilties, 
that the House at lenglli grew v, eary. and for a time 
aljandoned the projc'ct. He did ned always, Jiowever, 
thwart it’s violemv with ((jual impunity. Having 
formally protested, (’ontravy to tlu^ usages (>!’ that As- 
se]n!)l\, agidnst a remonstranee ol‘ tlu irs, Nvludi ap- 
peared to liim imne<*('ssary, h(‘ v;as il>r some days 
committed to the d’ower. CjMin this occasion, he 
received the pc'Vsona! tlnniks oftlu* King in a ])rivate 
manner; and from him, througli Lou! Digby, (diailes 
was fumished with a full ansu cT to the pv Herding oi‘ 
thc‘ Commons, u bic b by bis irn'giiLir ju ote-t lie had 
vainly attemptc’d to opj^oM*. This Vv ::s publLslu^d 
under tin* litlc' of " The* Kings A^iswc r wltli tlie 
Advice of liis ( lUineil.’ 

inird Falkland was now, to his sur;'rise, nominated 
to the ju’i]uipal scHi’c'laryshij) (;f state ; an oHice, 
why:h on Ids friend H d'r's representation lie was in- 
<bu‘ed to ac'eept, under the a])prehensjon ol otherwise 
coiintcnaucing the opinium that the court was ten) 

>"OL. III. ^2 D 
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profligate, or it’s condition too desperate, to deserve 
the support of the vii-tuous and the wise. The 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer was given to Sir 
John ColepejqKjr; and though Hyde declined the 
office of Solicitor General, upon the plea that the dis- 
placing of St. .John, while it exaspei’ated the Com- 
mons, ^A'ould only throw suspicion over his own ex- 
ertions, he was associated with his two friends in tlie 
enth’e management of the royal interests, the King 
pledging himself not to take any step relative to jwir- 
liament, without their advice and approbation. 

Faithless however even to his friends, he had 
hardly made the promise before he broke it, by issuing 
order’s on tlie suggestion of J iord Digby, and through 
the impulse of the rash and violent Henriettfi, to im- 
peach Lord Kindjolton and five commoners of high- 
treason. This was followed by ai» inefTectujil demand 
of their persons, and a still more al>snrd attempt the 
day follow’ing to seize tiiem, by going himself to the 
House in person. Acc<jrding to his orvn expresaonj 
he found ‘ the birds flor\ n : ’ and he retirctl front his 
abortive attempt, amidst indignant cries of “ Privi- 
lege ! Privilege ! ” 

Grieved and dispirited by such irretri(!vable W’ors, 
Hyde assures us that ‘ both I’jilkland and himself 
continued their exertions in the loyal cause solely 
from a sense of duty, and with a full jx-rsuasion 
that the result v.uultl be their .common ruin.’ llis 
private intei’vicws with bis Sovereign however, lor 
as yet hi^ held no [luljlic office undiT him, and hi' 
nightly consultations with bis two ministerial IViciuLs, 
could i.ot h ng be concealed. It began to be sus- 
pected; that he was the ])riuciptil author of the de- 
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clarations issued in the name of the King ; and it 
was to avoid a recommittal to the Tower, that he 
now repaired to the court at York, where he openly 
entered into his Majesty’s service. 

The promotion of Colepepper to the Mastership of 
the Rolls left vacant the office of Chancellor of the 
Exchecpier. This was given to Hyde, who was at 
the same time knighted, and sworn of the Privy 
Council. He remained with his JMaJesty till March, 
1644. 

Being a gentleman of the robe, however, we hear 
little of him till the Treaty of Hxhridge in that year, 
at which he w^as one of the Royal Commissioners. 
Here he showed himself a strenuous assertor of the 
King’s right to the militia, and vindicated his coun- 
cil from the imputed niismanagenmnt of the Irish 
affairs. 

The treaty being l)roken off. Sir Edvrard Hyde’s 
office, for vSonie time, w^as to attend tlie Prince of 
Wales in the w est. After the battle of Nase?)y, 
Charles resolved to plac^e his (‘Idest son out of the 
reach of [larliament l)y seeding him abroad. Tlu? 
Queen had pre^^ously withdrawn liersclf to Franco, 
and was pailicularly anxious to have her son under 
her immediate control. Hic King wcaldy yielded 
to her entreaties. But the Prince’s council, Capel 
and Hopton wdth Hyde and Col('pe])per, saw^ hut 
too clearly tlie fatal conscijueiices of such a mea- 
sure. The (iucen, tluy krawx was universally 
odious, from a suspicion that she had instilled into 
her children the j>rncipl('s of Popery ; and little 
I'eliance could be placed upon the tortuous policy 
^f the Fitmch court, under the direction of the 
subtile Mazarin. 'Though they procured, however, 

2 P 2 
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a discretionary poAver to convey the Prince to Den- 
mark or any otlier country, the intngues of Henrietta 
were finally smressful. Ujhjii the decline of the royal 
cause, Hyde embarked Avith his charge for the Scilly 
Isles, and thence proceeded Avith him to Jersey. Theiv 
the royal yontJi Avas immediately assaili'd by the com- 
mands of his mf)tber to repair to Paris; and after a 
little liesitation, even tlum aceessilile to the invita- 
tions of a volnptiious eajntal, tlie future Charles II. at 
the age of titUin left liis more re.sj)e(*table guardians, 
attendeci only l»y 1 and ( 'olepepjn'r, who had I)een won 
over to the vif v s of tlu' (iueen. Hyde liimself re- 
maiiiod >!■ ti e island tAvo years and a half, and oc- 
cupied lii.-' l.'i:nir<' in compe.sing a conSulerable part 
of his ‘ History of the Rel)oUion.’ In tlie castle. 
V, hic h lie occupied, he built a suite of a])artments 
for his ov. ii use, insevil)ing OA'or the entrance, Bern 
(]ui lutuil^ benh vLvit ; and though placed at a dis- 
tance from fiis As ill*, ehihlrt'o, ami friends, hmassuivi 
us he (. VST afterward i-eealled w itli (Udight that in- 
terval of peaceful tiancpiillity. At this tim%likt'- 
Avise, he w roti* a ‘ Seasonaldc" j\ns\ver to a lilecjisffatioii 
of the Parliament.’ After a vain experiment, ujK)i> 
the loyalty of tlie Scots and the army, (Jharles in liis 
attempt to < scajie IVom his oAvn dominions )iad been 
taken pri'S'iier, and confined in tlie Isle ol’ Wight. As 
he had njetod tlie projiositions, hoAvewer, made In 
the pariianicnt. it was decreed, tliat ‘ no more .ad- 
dresses slioulcl be sent to liim : ’ and a declaration 
was annexed, in w bieb the (!oinnions charged him 
with being the exclusive caus(‘ of ail the jaiblic cala- 
miti( a. 'Phis dnwv from his ( Jiaii(x*llc(|{ of the Ex- 
cheijner a vigorous reply, to the high satisfaction of 
♦he King, who expressed himself greatly surpriKd 
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at the profound skill in theology evinced hy it's 
author. 

In May, 1648, he received a letter from the 
Queen, recjuiring him, in obedience; to his Majesty’s 
commands, to give his personal attendance at Paris 
on a certain day. But before the k'tter ix^acbed his 
hand, the time was expired ; and, on bis arrival ith 
Lord Cottington at Rouen, be found the Prince had 
set off for P’landers. vVt Dunkirk he learned, that 
lie was on board a fl(>et comrnandctl by Prince Ru- 
pert, which bad sailetl for tlu* Thames. They, at 
length, joined him at the Hague. Here he observed, 
within the precincts of an impoverished and contracted 
court, uncontrolled by indigence and unsoftened by ad- 
versity, every species of intngue and malignity. Not- 
withstanding even the consternation occasioned by 
the news of the King’s death, wilhin a lio\' weeks 
pei’sonal feuds and animosities broke out afresh with 
increased virulence. “ I find. ’ (xelaiins Hyde on 
the occasion, “ that no desolation ujum the public, no 
lowne'ss of the court, will lessi-n our particular am- 
Mlions or private di ‘signs." Amid.- t a socic'ty so cor- 
nipted, Hyde could not long prove an acceptable 
inmate. Prom his attachment to tlu ( Imrch <if Eng- 
land and to nioderatt! measur<‘s, his counsels were 
frequently oppo.sed to those of the (^ueen ; and her 
adherents, in consccpienci'. pursued him with peculiar 
rancour. 'Phe court ol’ France, witli illiberal precau- 
tion, had [trovidi'd for the youthful Prince merely by 
increasing the allow ance of his mother, in order that 
she might retain him v. holly in her |)ower; and this 
influence she injudiciously sought to confirm by a de- 
of parsimony in her bounty, wltich not nimatu- 
rally produced a totally opposite cft'eiA. All this. 
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however, she perversely aseribed to the hostile in- 
fluence of Hyde. 

The United States becoming daily more friendly 
to the parliamentary government in England, the 
removal of Charles 11. from thek tcn’itories was 
now rendered indispensable. To pass intf» France, 
an object for the (calumnies of an imtated and im- 
placable woman, and tbe insults of her mean de- 
pendents, was to Hyde a gloomy alternative. He 
willingly therefore co-o[)erated with Lord Cotting- 
ton, in November 1649, in procuring tbemselves to 
be sent Joint Embassadors to tbe Spanish Court, 
to solicit succours. Received however at Matlrid 
with coldness and disresp<;ct, and after much im- 
portunity admitted to a formal audience and amused 
with general professions of friendship, it was not 
till the arrival of Prince Rupert and a royal fleet 
on tbe Spanish (!oast, that tliey could detect any 
indications of kindness or cordiality. With Rupert, 
whom the ap{)caranc(' of a superior fleet displacedf 
these indications vanished. The accounts, that ‘ th^ 
Scots had dec lared for Charles, and placed him at ths 
head of a powcrfid army,’ renewed the smile on tlje 
faithU'ss ('he(;k ol’ Spain : subseipient accounts of the 
irretrievable defeat oi' the* Prince* recalled, not again jto 
be removed, the politic frown. 'J'liey now, though the 
season was untavourabh? for travelling, about tlie end 
of January 1641, received a j)eremptory order toejuit 
that capricious icalm. To this inhospitality the Spanish 
Monarch was additionally im{)elled by the considera- 
tion, that he could not introduce into his palace the 
picture and rich funiiture, which his Envoy in Lon- 
don had purdtased at the sale of the late King’s pr‘>- 
I)er^, ,he^>re the very eyes of his sou’s represents- 
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dves without the grossest itidecorutn. Lord Cot- 
tington however, at the age of seventy-six, having 
formerly spent much time in Spain and embraced the 
Catholic doctrines, was jjermitted to rest from his 
wanderings in the privacy of Valladolid. Hyde re- 
turned to Paris, where he found the little English 
court dissatisfied and disunited. Charles gave him 
an account of his rash enterprises in Great Britain, 
which the Chancellor had strenuously dissuaded, and 
of liis own taking of the Covenant, the price of Scot- 
tish assistance, which he denounced as impious. 
“ But it is now to no [uirpose,” he adds, “ to talk 
more of that sad argument, which can l>e justified 
by no human reason, let the .success be what it 
will: wo must only rely upon God Almighty, who will 
in the end bring light out of this darkness ; and I am 
confident they w ho shall, in spite of all evil examples, 
continue honest and steady to their good principles, 
what di.strosses soever they may for a time sutler, will 
in the end find hap[iines.s even in this Avoiid, and that 
all your infamous cornpliers wdll he exposed to the 
infamv thev di'serve.” 

The royal followers were almost equally divided 
between the Presbyterian and the Popish faction; 
and, of course, as a steadfast friend to the moderation 
and orthodoxy of the English Church, Hyde w'a5 
equally disliked by both. It was even I’cpoi-ted, that 
he had been in England, and entered into an intrigue 
with Cromwell ! Har:!ssed b) incessant calumnies, 
often tormented by the gout, and oppressed by the 
unremitting claims ot business, often did he look 
back with regret to the studious seclusion of .Jersey. 
“ I am persuaded,” hg says, “ if I might be (juiet 
and left to my bo<l|s. I should outlive this storm ; 

6 
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whereas this condition I am in breaks my mind and 
wastes my spirits so much, that I cannot hold out 
lorifi.” 

Hated liowevcr, as he was, l>y the (iiieen Mother, 
and petiti{)iied against with equal acrimony by both 
the above-mentioned classes of religionists, he still 
enjoyed, in return for his disinterested zc‘al and his 
indefatigal)le c'xcTtions, the unliniitc‘d confidence of 
his exiled Sovereign. Hie martyr ol’ his jileasures, 
or the victim of his indolence, C'harles would never 
write a U tter exeejit ujxni a Friday ; and then 
only, if he hnp]iened to he free from other engage- 
ments : so that to him, moie particularly, a minister 
of fidelity and industry Avas invalualile. He even 
endured his remonstrances, as the })rice of his ex- 
emption from labour! 

At this tim(‘, the poverty of the court wa^piOst 
deplorable. Fnassist(‘d liy th(' Pjin(‘es of thJl-^|fft- 
tiiient, plundered liy the age nts througli 
scanty svi;)j)ii(‘s v, er(' lran>mitted. and senselessly 
and ndiculonsiy repii'sentcci to Ik* in debt to lus 
knavish c(iusin Pn]:ert, who liad however captured 
some very rich pri/v’s bom tlu* West India trade of 
Fnglrmd, Fharles wiis little able* to jia\' tlie |C‘rviros 
oi‘ his attendant^. I lyde* hims(*lf assuix*s us^iat, in 
ini(I-wiut( r, ‘ he* liad iu‘illu‘r eloth(*s nor fire to pre- 
serve him frem tin* severilv of tlie season;’ that ‘lie 
wanted hotli sh(K^s and shirts and ‘ that the Mar(|uis 
of Ormond wa.> in no Indti*!* eondition.’ 'l'h(‘y oived 

^ “ I fear,” says t])a Marquis of Oriiiond, “ liis immoderate 
delight ’ I empty and vulgar conversations is become an inv- 
sistible part of his nature; luul will never siiH’er him to uaimatc 
his own J( igns, or the actions of others, with that spirit which 
is requisite to his quality, and still rnoreAo his fortune.^’ 
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for all thonneat, which they had eaten (at an obscure 
chop-house) for tliree months, to a poor woman, who 
was no longer able to tnist ; and “ my poor family 
at Antwerp,” he adds, “ which breaks my heart, is 
in as sad a state as I am ; and tlic' King as either 
of us.” 

Notwitlistandlng this severe prc'ssure f)f indigence, 
however, tliis npriglit inaii continued to maintain the 
same erect as]K'et; and whik* somt' of his Majesty’s fol- 
lovvei’S were with their religion renounciisg tlieir coun- 
try, and otliers in gTcater number were making their 
peace with the existing govx'rnmt'nt and retni’ning* to 
it, he regarded both these measun's as what in him- 
self, with his feelings and convictions, woidd liave 
been both degrading and dislionest. His wife, with 
a magnanimity worthy of her consort, w as supporting 
herself and lur family at Antw('ri) uitb the most 
rigid economy ; and from her *• miracnlons courage,” 
he, declares, he derived unspi'akable comfort.” 

At length, ll'.e Iv.iglit !i I’rinee diseoviTed that he. 
must no lougej" expect an as} him ( itln r fj'om the ge- 
nerosity, or tin; consai'goinii y. of llie Fretich court. 
“ The cheats and the vidai ty of tliat nation.” ob- 
serves bis indignant mie.istei. " are gvo^,s. that I 
cannot think of it with patience; noi- vrill the King 
ever pi-ospor till he abhors tliem peri'eetly, and trusts 
Hone who trust them.” Ivven in tiie early part of 
Charles’ trouliles, they had meditated wresting from 
hini^the islands d'.lersey and Cuernsey. as the price 
of their mereiaiary ho^oite.lily. 1'hat hope extin- 
guished by the aseo ’deaev of Cromwell," IMazarin 

* To remove this insuvniountable obstacle, even Hyde (with 
regret mu$t it bo recorded) patronised tlic projects of the assas- 
sin. From him CaptainyTitiis, and othc.-s of tJiat description, 
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under the stipulations of an alliance with England 
compelled the royal exile and his few adherents to 
seek a new abode* 

Finding that he could now no longer be any 
service by continuing his })ersonal attendancejl^yde 
retired to Antwt'rp. By the kindness of the PriHl^s 
of Orange, the eldest sister of Charles II., who off^d 
him a house rent-free at Breda, he was induced to 
remove to that city : and hero it was with some dif- 
culty, and only under a convit tion that the matter 
had some marks of Divine Providence in it,” that he 
was induced to permit his eldest daughter to become 
one of that Princess’ Maids of Honour. 

His Majesty in 1657, upon the death of Herbert, 
made him Ford Chancellor; having first employed 
his friend, the Marcpiis of Ormond, to dispose him to 
receive the a[)pointment. As Sir Edward however 
assigned many reasons, why there was nolileed of 
such an ofli(\n% till the King (then at Bruges) sho]y|}d 
return to England, his IMajesty went liiinself to Kii 
lodgings, and observed ‘ this very consideration was 
what principally disposed him to confer the appoint^ 
ment upon him ; ’*at tin? same time producing letters 
wdiich he had received from Pans, foj' the grant of 
several English reversions of lands and offices, ‘ from 
which (he said) he could only free himself' by putting 
the seal into hands, that would not lje importuned,^ 
The Earl of Bristol, likewise, and Secretary Nicholas 
adding their persuasions, he submitted at length to 
the King’s pleasure. 


received encouragement. At tlie same time, even in his most 
desperate fortunes, he ever regarded the plan of re-establishing 
Cij[arl#s 11* by dint of foreign arms as unwarrantablo** 
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'The chief administration of affairs l)eing now, in 
a great degree, placed in his hands, and the death of 
the Protector witli the various consequent revolutions 
in England having revived his hopes of effecting the 
restoration of his royal master, he drew up many 
declm'ations on the suhjeet : and in retuni for his 
e^fsertions, when that event was happily accom- 
plished** beside the office of Chancellor was en« 
trdi^'' with the mana^'omeiit of the principal part 
of the public business, f In 16()0, Hyde w as elected 
Chancellor of tlie University uf Oxford, and created 


* To Hyde cliiefly; from his just dread of the Presbyterian 
di<5cip]iue, to which he thought it not improbable that stipu- 
lation might be favourable, must be referred the unrestricted 
restoration of the King. He therefore pressed, that ‘ all should 
be settled upon the old foundation,* and the Sovereign uncon- 
ditionally regained his inheritance. He knew indeed, assuredly, 
that owe result of stipulation would be, his own exclusion from 
die royal councils* 

f In this arduous situation, ho displayed his accustomed acute- 
ness and integrity. He lionourably^ rejected u proposal for 
raising a considerable permanent revenue, which would have 
made the King independent of his parliament ; ho promptly 
proceeded to disband the army; and he checked and moderated 
the vindictive tliirst of t he royalists for plunder and blood. His 
honours, naturally, rose with his power. The first years of 
this reign, under the administration of Southampton and Cla- 
rendon, form by for the least exceptionable part of it ; and even 
in this period the executions of Argyle and Vane, and the 
whole conduct of the government with respect to church-mat- 
ters^ both ill F.ngland and in Scotland, were gross instances of 


granny. With 
accused of bavin 


respect to ihe execution of those who were 
g been more immediately concerned in the 


King^s death, that of Scropo, who had come in upon the Pro- 


clamation, and of the military officers who had attended the 


trial, was a violation of every principle of law and justice. 


Hut^ the fate of the otkjrs, though highly dishonourable to 
Monk, whose whole power had arisen from his zeal in their 
K»rvicc, and their remunerating favour and confidence (and 
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a Peer of the Realm hy the title of Bai’on IJydc m 
Wiltshire; and, in 1661, received tfie farther dig- 
nity of Viscount Cornbury, and Earl of Clarendon. 
He, also, received some £*Tants from the crown, which 
rendered his income ade([iuitc to his dignity. More 
than sucli attentions, as could not decently be with- 
held, were little by liim to he exjucted. A new 
man, of unyielding strictness of morals and prin- 
ciples, could not hope to be popular, or even ‘ safe 
in that court.’ 

From tlu? thou^^litless disposition likcAvdse of his 
Sov ercif^n, uiio had been [)rodig'al of promises to his 
friends during' his exik% the situation ol tbe Chancellor 
was extremely nndesira!)le. In vain he represented to 
them the sacredness of a royal Act of Oblivion and In- 
demnity, and told them, ' as it was the making^gf 

not perhaps very creditable to tlie nation, of which niaiA . 
applauded, more had supported, and almost all had 
in the act) is not certainly to he imputed as a crime^'iif Itlfe 
King, or to those of liis advisers who were of tlie CavjiJer 
party. The passion of revenge, tliough condemned l|bth by 
philosophy and religion, yet vvlicii it is c vcited by injurions 
treatment of persons justly dear to us, is perhaps among 
tlie most excusable of luirnan fralUies ; a.nd if C'harics, in his 
general conduct, had shown stronger feelings of gratitude for 
services performed to his father, his character in the eyes of 
many would be ratlier raised tluui lowered hy tliis example of 
seventy against the regicides. 

Clarendon is said to liave l)een privy to the King’s receiv* 
ing money from i.ewis XiV. ; hut what proofs exist of this 
charge (a heavy eliargc it is) I know not. Southampton was 
one of the *ery few ol’ the royalist part}’, who preserved any 
just regard for the liberties of the people; and the disgust, whicli 
a person possessed of such sentiments must unavoidably feel, is 
said .to have determined him to (|uit tlie King’s service, and to 
retir? altogether from public uft’airs. Wliother he would have 
this determination, his death, which happened in 
the j eat 1667 > prevents as now from ascertuining. 
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Iffdmises which had brought the Ring home, so it must 
be the keeping of them which must keep him at home: ’ 
they sarcastically retorted, that ‘ the objects of his 
fulfilment v/ere not the same ; for that '■ the oblivion 
was confined to his fritnids, and tin; indemnity to his 
enemies.’ Tliere arc some instances, liowever, in 
which (as Maediarrnid justly remarks) Clarendon 
was willing to wield the rod of powei' with too 
high a hand. 'I’lie excessive tiissipation, i)ito which 
the court s|)eedily fell, heeame the general theme of 
public coiiversation ; ;;•!<] in the taverns and coffee- 
houses, to whie'i in thrti. lieentions period persons of 
both .sexes daily crov, {!<■«], s.he example of the King 
and courtiers u as usucliy urged as an apology for the 
grossest dchaueheric;.. (Jhmios eoidd not (‘lulnre*, 
that his royal vkxs shoidd lje 1 lu; current to])ic of dis- 
course in the moutlis oi’ the multitude ; and, therefore, 
applied to his (’hancellor to di vise some remedy for 
this growing evil. (Jlaivmlon agreed with him, that 
‘it ought t(; he iv|)ressed;’ and instead of assuring 
him,, tJiat the ixioruiation of his conduct was the 
only effeetnal means of stoj)ping tlu- evil tongues of 
men, complaisantly pro|)osed two ex[)edients for sub- 
duing the niisehief : “ either !)y a p'roelamation to 
foiiml all persons to resort to tiiose luaises, and so 
totally to .suj)j)ress them ; or in employ spies who, 
being present in the coiivcrsalion. nught he ready 
to acense such as had taii-Ad s\ith most licence 
up(5n any .sidytu t that ’.(Ouhi liear complaint. ’ The 
King was nuieh pleased with both exjK'dieiits ; hut, 
on being debated in the Priiy ('ouned, tliis .system 
of general esj)ioi)agc was a.handom J, on the ground 
that it would diminish the revcuuo arismg from coffCe! 
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But the system pursued by the new Chancellor In 
regulating’ the judicial administration, deserves the 
highest praise. He showed his love for civil liberty, 
by making no attempts to revive the Courts of the 
Star Chamber and tlie High Commission, which had 
been, however unjustly, regarded as main props of 
the sovereign power, and which the complaisant 
parliament would probably not bavt; scrupled to re- 
establish. He filled every judicial department with 
men of ascertained loyalty, morality, and talents. 
Some leanu'd and incorruptible Judges, who had sat 
on the Ixmch in the time of Cromwell, Avere again 
exalted to the same situation ; and, among these, 
the name of Sir Matthew Hale has obtained emi- 
nent celebrity. We readily enter into the triumph, 
which Clarendon expresses at having restored to the 
nation the blessings of a regvdar judicature. “ Denied 
it cannot be,” says he, *• that there appeared, sooner 

If 

than was thought ]M)ssible, a general settlement? 1^, 
the civil justice of the kingdom : no man complatnted 
without remedy ; and ev(Ty man dwelt again t||9tdeT 
the shadow of his’ own vine, Avitiioiit any comlpdfit 
of injustice and oppression.” Of the diligence^ and 
integrity, which be wished to (.liffuse among the 
guardians of the law', be set .an illustrious example 
in his own judicial conduct; and it is allow'ed by all, 
that the office of I.ord Chancellor was never more 
uprightly administered. 

It would l)etray the writer beyond the limits 
assigned to this scanty biogi-a[)hy, to enter into a 
discussion of the measurt's which be inti’oduced, or 
patronised for the conversion of non-conformists. But 
to say nothing of the tyrannical rigour of a measure, 
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which by attempting to impose upon the clergy an 
oatbi that ‘ in their judgement no oppression or cruelty 
on the part of the Sovereign could justify his subjects 
in taking arms against his authority,’ expelled two 
thousand conscientious ministers from their benefices 
by a species of second massacre on St. Bartholomew’s 
Day, 1662 ; what can be pi'onounced of the igno« 
ranee of ecclesiastical history, which it betrayed? 
When has jjersecution, short of extermination, made 
real or respectable converts to any faith ? In this, as 
well as by a statute against conventicles, and a third 
which is usually called the ‘ Five-mile Act,’ he was 
strenuously opposed by his friend the virtuous Earl of 
Soutliampton, Lord High Treasurer, and by the 
excellent Earle Bishop of Salisbury. \ et all this, how*- 
over injudicious and unsuccessfvd, w as Iri^e from selfish 
motives. Though his foilune, originally .inconsider- 
able, had suffered greatly in the last commotions, 
with the utmost difficulty could he be jwevailed upon 
to accept any grants for it’s n'paration. He refused 
the name of Prime Mini.ster, as invidious, being then 
rea)gnised only in the ai’bitrary government of 
France; and from Ids personal attachment to his 
Sovereign he consented to t'lidure the ungracious office 
of rei)elling the imjKirtinuty of suitors, as well as 
the still more odious task of justifying their apimint- 
ments, even where through royal partiality impro- 
perly bestowed. This uncommon devotion the Mo- 
narch, for some time, repaid with the most courteous 
attentions;* and occasionally, when Clarendon was 

* What must he have thought of Charles’ priiici|)los, when 
upon communicating to him the insalting ofler made to Jiinisell 
l>y the French Court of a yearly pension, he was told by his 
^lajesty with n laugh, thai[^;J|e was a fool ? ’ 
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afflicted with the gout, summoned his Privy Council 
to meet him even in the minister’s bed-chamber at 
Worcester House. 

But he speedily had cause to reflect upon the 
precariousness of Princes’ favours. His daughter, 
during her residence at the Hague, had attracted 
the notice and allection of the Duke of York, 
afterward James 11., who having fruitlessly made 
her dislioiKun-able proposals, united her to him- 
self by a private marriage. After tlie Restoration, 
the lady being' Avith child insisted upon the Duke’s 
avowing the marriag(', aflirming, ‘‘ that she would 
have it known that slie was his a\ il'e, let him use 
her ever s(* ill for it uj)on Avhich, the Duke com- 
municated the w hole alfair to his royal bi'other. Her 
father, ujxni the fust intimation of the affair, dis- 
played such vehenumee of resentment (devoting his 
daughter even to death, as tlie only adc(piatc punish- 
ment lin' her ])rosuinption) that his fiiends thought 
him uimaturallv severe, wliik; his enemies insinuated 
that he over-actetl his part as a political diss||^lci'. 
The latter opinion tiliimately prexaih'd, avIkA his 
concurrence followed closely upon that of the King;* 

* 

* The Queen Dowager, who liad liastcned from France to 
prevent her bccoiul svm iVoin acknowledging this unequal mar- 
riage, and upon her I'aiiiirc was ineilitating to hid an eternal 
farewell to tlie English (’ourt, was conqielled by Mazarin to 
suppress tlicsc exhihitions oi* lier resentment. It was convenient 
to the French minister to cultivate the good will of every suc- 
cessive go' ernmont of England : and from that period, keenly 
observes Clareiidon, this vindictive woman never sliowcd any 
want of kindness toward him, wliilst he stood in no need of it, 
nor ui^l it might have done him good.’’ It was upon tin’s 
he received his barony, and an unsolicited grant ot 
from Charles 11. He subsequently irritated the Duke 
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and the malice of his adversaries suggested the 
idea of a strange accusation against him, in conse- 
quence of this family-alliance with the crown. It 
was said, that ' he had contrived the King’s marriage 
with the Infanta of Portugal, for the purpose of 
securing the succession to the issue of his daughter 
the Duchess of York:’ as it had been declared by 
the Spanish Embassador and tlie Earl of Bristol,^ 
previously to the consummation of the match, that 
• the intended Queen could have no children a 
declaration, verified by her subsequent l)arrennGss. 
'rhe imputation, however, against Iword Clarendon 


of York, by refusing the Garter; ami it was only upon his re- 
peated expostulations, that lie was at length induced to accept 
an Earldom. 

* This nobleman, once known as the patriotic Lord Digby, 
on account of his peculiar talent was employed by the court of 
Spain to inflame the fancy of the English monarch by luxuriant 
descriptions of the beauties of Italy, in which country tliey 
wished him to select his wife. For a time, he had some hopes 
of success : but Clarendon and honour prevailed ; and on the 
Arrival of his Portuguese bride, he found no reason for dissatis- 
laction. Her feelings were soon, however, to be insulted by 
l»er husband’s introducing to her his mistress (Mrs. Palmer, 
utlerward Duchess of Cleveland) in lull court: she fainted 
away. In vain his virtuous minister represented to him, that 
* no enemy he had could advise him a more sure way to lose the 
hearts and aftections of the people, than the indulging himself 
in such licentiousness:’ in vain he disdained to countenance 
the titled courtesan by the slightest attention, and even refused 
to affix the Great Seal to any grant, in which she was concerned, 
in consequence of w'liich tliey were transmitted to Ireland for 
the sanction of a more accommodating Chancellor : in vain 
Lord Southampton closed the treasury-books against the taint 
nf her name, ("harle# only felt the burthen ot servan||||whose 
morality reproached him so forcibly, as intolerably h^^, and 
with his profligate mistress began to concert their downfall. 

VOL. 111. 2 E 
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was groundless; as it was well known, that the 
great inducement to the marriage in question was 
the dowry, which beside a payment of 500,000/. 
and the cevSsion of ^rangier and Bombay, included a 
conimen ial treaty with Portugal highly beneficial to 
the Knglisli merchants. 

The first oi)en atta(‘k made upon tlic Chancellor 
was by tire Earl of Bristol, who in I6(i3 e^fliibited 
articles of high-tix^ason against him in the House 
of Lords. But the charge, teeming with inconsist- 
ency, could not capitally affect it’s object ; though 
several of it’s ])articulars gav^e his encmiies an oppor- 
tunity of still farther lessening him in the royal 
esteem. Fj’om this time, indc'ed, intrigues were 
cari ied on against him l)y the Duke of Buckingham, 
Sir Henry Bi'inu t (afterward b’arl ol’ Arlington '^') 
and Colon(‘l 'Pit us: and the discontents of the palace 
uniting with the clamors of the peoi)le, in August 
1()()7 hc‘ was removed from all his em|)loyments. 
Cpon this, the Commons immediately drew up articles 
against him ; and Mr. Seymour, in their name, im- 
peached him at tlu' bar of the House of Loi^'of 
treason and oilier high i riines and misdemeanoifg. 

Thus was his disgrace a(’coinplislied, after be had en- 
joyed his vSoveveign’s confidence, and discharged a most 
arduous and honourable function, for upward of seven 
years. During that period, he had rendered himself 
c^xtremely unpoiiular by his aversion to declaring w ar 
against the Dutcli, | whose successful traffic w ith the 

Who, by payin" court to the Duchess of Cleveland and tlie 
Club of Wits, had been appointed Secretary ot State in the room 
at KicMIlp. 

+ ^ riPyet tor the untortunate result of this war, in which the 
enemy burnt our ships in their very harbours, and insulted the 
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East and West Indies had excited the cupidity of tlie 
Englisli merchants, while his princely son-in-law 
panted for naval glory, and his Sovereign for rich 
prizes and large supplies; his having* advised, or at 
least concurred in, the sale of Dunkirk; his erect- 
ing* a superb palace^ in a time of war, and in 
the year of the great plague ; the disrespect, witli 
which he affected to treat llie House of Commons, 
and his manifest contempt of tlieir juivileges; and 
/lis opposition to tlie l)ill for liberty of conscience. 

A great number of satirical pie(*cs were published, 
both before and after his dismission ; among the rest, 
a song entitled ^ Clarendon s 1 louse-lVarrning^ con- 
sisting of many stanzas, and closing a\ itli tlio folloAV- 
ing epigram : 

Here lie the sacred bones 
Of Paul, beguiled of bis stones; 

Here He the goldc'u briberies 
Of many ruined fanulics : 


whole of our southern shore, the C'hancellor was heavily cen- 
sured; tliOLigh with ludicrous nnhvtc he anlruis that, from liis 
total want of skill in regard to the coast and river, he ‘ knew 
1 ot where JSIieernoss was, nor had ever heard of the name of 
such a place till the late events, nor had ever been upon any part 
of the river with any other tliougiu about him tluw to get on 
shore as soon as miglit be possible.’ 

* In this edifice, likewise, lie made use of some stones ori- 
ginally bought for the repair of St. Paul’s Pathedrul ; a circum- 
stance, of itself suHicient to exas])erale the supmstitious : and 
U’s cost, which by the unskdfu!ne.-s or tVaud oi‘ tlu‘ areliiteet 
had amounted to 50,000/. (more than triple the orij^inal esti- 
i^iate) as inconsistent with his slender fortune, received tlm* nick- 
uames of ‘ Dunkirk House’ or ‘ Holland Hall,’ as the lam- 
pooner chose to ascribe it'j erection to th.e operation urt'renei» 
of Dutch gold. 

'i i: 
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Here lies the cavalier’s debenture>wall, 

Fixed on an eccentric basis : 

Here’s Dunkirk Town and Tangier Hall, 

The Queen’s marriage and all. 

The Dutchman’s Templum Pads. 

The people, howevei’, it nmst be confessed, were 
not a little ungrateful ; as he had certainly curbed 
the prerogative of the crown, and preveirted the 
designs of his brethren in office, who sought to ren- 
der the King independent of parliaments l)y pro- 
curing sucli a revenue to be settled upon him for 
life, as would have enabled him to reign without 
intervention. 

No party Avas inclined to patronise Clarendon. 
By the Papists, and the Dissenters, he Avas regarded 
as an imj)lacable enemy ; nor had the royalist church- 
men forgotten his share in the Act of Oblivion and 
Indemnity. The courtiers hated him, as tlic austere 
censor of their profligacy ; and Southampton’s death, 
which hap|)ened about this period, deprived him of 
almost his only valuable friend. The King himself, 
with the hope of regaining the favour of the tlora- 
mons, whom he had recently found more ready to 
talk about abuses than supplies, Avas not unwilling 
to sacrifice a suspected minister.* And he now con- 

♦ His prodigality had involved him in the greatest difficulties; 
“ not” (as Clarendon himself observes) “ out of bounty or 
generosity, which was a flower that did never grow naturally in 
the heart of either of the families, that of Stuart or the other of 
Bourbon ; bu' out of an unskilfulness and defect in the coun- 
tenance.” Charles’ disappointment, likewise, about a youiif: 
lady of the name of Stewart, whom he wished to marry after 
divoreij^ his Queen, added to his irritation. The Chancellor 
Oppose a the divorce, and she privately married the Duke et 
Richmond. 
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veyed to him through the Duke of York an intima- 
tion, that ‘ he would permit him to resign informing 
him, at the same time, that ‘ the parliament intended 
to impeach him, and that thus only could he save 
him from the fate of Strafford.’ Clarendon, who had 
a few days before sustained a heavy affliction by the 
loss of^his wife, assured his Majesty in a private 
audience that ‘ he would never, by a voluntary resig- 
nation, incur the guUt of shi’inking either from ser- 
vice or scrutiny.’ Upon which Charles, a few days 
afterward, demanded at his hands the Great Seal by 
one of the Secretaries of State. ^ 

But his removal from office was not sufficient to 
glut tlie rancour of his enemies.* An impeachment, 
consisting of fifteen articles, was drawn up by the 
Commons : but as they were found collectively, upon 
deliberation, to be far short of high-treason, it was 
dt'cined j)referable to impeach him only in gene- 
ral terms, and to demand his imprisonment. With 
this the Lords refused to comply, until specific charges 
should be produced against him ; and a breach en- 
sued, in consequence, between the two Houses. 
Clarendon however, though there was no punish- 
ment of which he entertained greater apprehension 
than imprisonment, for some time resisted the impor- 
tunity of his friends, who pressed him to witlwh-aw 
from the storm. At last, he comjffied : but, Ijefore 
he embarked for his second and last exile, in an 
apologetic petition to the Upper House he vindi- 
cated his own conduct iu the ^nanagement of pub- 

* Of these. Monk Duke of Albemarle, who had formerlj 
loaded him with professions of friendship, was one of the mosi 
bitter. 
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lie affairs ; affirming tluit ‘ his Avholc estate, aftc^ 
paying his debts, would not exceed two tliousand 
pounds a year,’ and eJiarging upon others the inis- 
can’iages Avhich had recently incensed the nation. 
The Lords, on reading it, sent two of the Judges 
to desire a conference with tlie Commons upon it’s 
contents. But tlic Duke of Buckingliam, at whom 
it clearly pointed, on d('livering it to them, in his 
usual stile of insult and ndicule ohserved, “ The 
Lords have commanded me to deliver to you this 
at'andalous and seditious |ia])er sent from the Earl of 
Cmirendon. They hid me present it to you, and 
desire you in a conveuient time to send it to them 
again ; for it has a stile they are in love with, and 
therefore they desire* to keep it.” AfttT it had been 
read by the (’oininons. his (Irace’s friends had influence 
sufficient to carry a vote, that it w as * scandalous, 
malicious, and a rt'proach to the justice of the nation;’ 
and it n as, accordingly, consigned by both Houses to 
the hands of the conunon hangman. This inajwtenl 
revenge they u'ould gladly have I'olloAve'd up Avith an 
Act of Attainder, subjecting him to the pc'nalties of 
treasem I'or having evaded their jurisdiction ; but tlicv 
found it expedient to re.st satisfied Avith an Act ot 
Banishment, Avhich for ever excluded him from the 
British dominions unless bel'ore an assigned day lie 
should ajipear to take his trial. It’s iiolile writer, 
who had retired into France, Ai as nearly driven lioia 
that kingdom by the interest of his ( nemies : for, at 
Bouen, lie receiAod ordiTs to (juit the French terri- 
tories. He instantly set off to return to Calais, 
where being confined to his bed Avilh the gout, he 
jietitioned for time. In the interim, the Triple 
lit ague between England, Holland, and SAA cdcii 
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having altered the views and feelings of that jicrfidions 
court, caresses instead of threats were showered 
down on tlie illustrious exile. Upon tliis, he set 
out for Avignon, and in liis way thither incurred 
some danger in a small town called Evreiix from a 
body of Englisli, Irisli, and Scottish seamen, who 
had entered into the service of France, and pre- 
tending that great arrears were due to them from 
England, insisted tliat ‘ his Lordsliip slioiilcl discharge 
them l)efore he left the tow n.' In tlie hope, likew ise. 
of receiving a reivard from the English government, 
they had dragged him down into the court-yard for 
the pur|)ose of nuirthering him ; w lien providentially 
their commander, assisted hy tlu' officers of the police, 
rescued him from their haixis.^^' 

In the possession of the (ireat Seal he w as suc- 
ceeded hy Sir Orlando Rridgman, w ith tlie title of 
I.ord Keeper; and, in his Chancellorsliip of Oxford, 
hy Arclihishop Sheldon. Having lieen informed, tw o 
or three years after liis hanishmmit, that the l>icliess 
of York w as on the jioint of becoming a Papist, ho 
addressed an admirable Ic’tter to his jllustrioas son-in- 
law upon the subject) thougli Ik' kiuwv him to be a 
concealed Papist); and anotlu*r, more in detail, to his 
daughter; in wliicli witli the frt'cdom and authority, 
as well as the tenderness of a parent, he inanilested 
his great proficiency in jioleinical ilivinity, and liis 
sagacity in detecting ^Jie artifices ot the C^luircli ot 
Rome. 

After sojourning In different parts of France, he 
at length fixed his lesideiue at iNJontjielier. llei’c 

* For this atrocious attempt, three of the ringleaders were 
broken upon tlic wheel. 
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he completed his ‘ History of the Rebellion,’ and drew 
up those Memoirs of his private views and transac- 
tions, wliich throw much important light upon the 
incidents and individuals of the times. Beside these 
works, he left in manuscript an ‘ Historical Account 
of the Troubles of Ireland during the English Civil 
Wars,’ first published in 1721, and other voluminous 
compositions, amounting (with his State Pajjers) to 
upward of eight folio volumes.* 

But, however w^ell Ids ndnd was framed to conform 
itself to his situation, neither the society nor the beau- 
ties of Montpelier could efface from his memory a ten- 
der recollection of his native country. At length he 
quitted the south of France, and took up his i-esidence 
at Rouen, as a neaix'r approach to the l)eloved shores 
of England. At the c;ommencement of his exile, even 
his children had not been j)cnnitted to visit him ; and 

* or these may be specified; 

1. A full Answer to an infamous and traitorous Libel, entitled, 
‘ A Declaration of the Commons of England in Parliament 
assembled, expressing their Reasons and Grounds for piling 
their late Resolutions, touching no farther Address or Applica* 
tion to be made to the King.’ Lond. 1G4S, 4to. 

2. The Difference and Disparity between the Estates and 
Conditions of (ieorge Duke of Buckingham, and Robert Ear) 
of Essex. 8ce ‘ Ueliquice Wolloiuaiuey* Sec, Lond. 1672, 8vo. 

3. Animadversions on Mr. Cressy’s book, entitled, ‘ Fana- 
ticism fanatically imputed to the Catholic Church by Dr. Stil- 
lingfleet,’ Sec. Lond. 1674, 8vo. 

4. A brief View and Survey of the dangerous and pernicious 
Errors to Church and Stale in Mr. Hobbes’ Book, ‘ The Levia- 
than.’ Oxon. 1676, dto. 

His < Life,* and ‘ A Continuation of Iiis History ’ in 2 vols. 
8vo., were published in 17.79 by the University of Oxford. Ho 
wrote, also, ‘ Contemplations and Reflexions on the Psalms.^ 

Another work of his has likewise, recently, been published 
by the same learned body. 
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when this severe prohibition was withdrawn, he wrote 
to the Ring with the gratitude and humility of a mind 
softened and subdued l)y affliction. To his expressions 
of thankfulness he added a petition : “ If your Majesty’s 
compassion toward an old man, who hath served the 
crown above thirty years, in some trust and with 
some acceptation, will permit me to end my days, 
which cannot he many, in niy own country and in 
the com])any of my own (’hildrcn, I shall acknowledge 
it as a great mercy ; ami do so entirely resign myself 
to your Majesty’s [)leasure, that I do assure your 
Majesty, if the bill of banishment were by your 
grace repealed, I would sooner go into the Indies 
than into England without your particular duection 
or license.” 

When seven years had passed over his head in 
i'xile, he again ventured to renew his fruitless sup- 
plications. He wrote to the* King, to the (iueeii, 
and to the Duke of ’^'ork, huraldy intreating a 
gracious permission to die in liis native island. 
” Seven years,” says he, “ was a time prescribed by 
(iod himself for the expiration of some of his great- 
est judgements; and it is full that time, since I 
have, with all possible humility, sustained the in- 
supportable weight of the King’s displeasure ; so that 
I cannot be blamed, if I employ the short breath that 
is remaining in me in all manner of supplications, 
which may contidbute to the lessening this burthen 
that is so heavy upon me.” The utmost of his 
wishes seemed no exorbitant boon to a man, w'ho had 
wasted his life in the service of his Sovereign. “ Since 
it wdll be in nobody’s power,” he observes, “ long to 
iieep me from dying, metlxinks the desiring a place 
to die. in should not be thmight a great presumption; 
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nor unreasonable for me to l>cf? leave to die in my 
own country, and amoiif^t my own children.” But 
such unavailing- prayers, addressed to a Prince without 
feelings either of humanity or of virtue, were not 
long to draw down fresh mortifications on the exiled 
minister. A few months after writing these letters, 
he paid the debt to nature, more exhausted by his 
misfortunes and prematun' infirmities, than by length 
of years. He died at Rouen, on the sevc'iith of De- 
cember, Ib’T-t, in the sixty third year of his age. 

TJu! close of this great minister’s life awakens a 
more tender regret, than if we had been led to con- 
template his magnanimous depcn'tment on the scaftbld. 
Whetlier, indeed, we view tiie progress or the termi- 
nation of bis career, we discovi-r more fre(|uent oeea- 
sion for eotn|)assion than for envy. Even in his 
highest ('xaltation. lie fon-saw his fall: and antici- 
pated the ingratitvide of a master, whom he liad faith- 
fully served in ev(‘ry vicissitude. His imdeviating 
virtue, in a cf)irupt ag(', and amidst the temptatioiis 
both of prosperity and misfortinu-, attracts our admi- 
ration more forcibly than eitlu-r the reach of his 
talents or the elevation of his views. His religioi!. 
as well as his policy, was clouded with ])rejudices; 
but, while we lament a weaknt'ss inseparalde lioni 
humanity, we honour the uncontaminated rectiludr 
of his intentions. 1 lis cliief failing seems to have 
been too entire tlevotion to a Prince, who did not 
deserve his general attacinnent. \'et could he never 
subdue his inind to the pbant princiirles, or supple 
manners, of a court; and, as he IVecpicmtly spoke 
without reverence to those wdio were not entitled to 
respect, he incurred the imputation of that haughty 
an'l reserved demeanour, wduch is so often unilt'l 
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with the possession of power. The pride of office, 
however, seems little consistent with the usual 
soundness of his judgement, while in his eventful 
times he could not look around him without seeing 
numerous examples of tlie instability of greatness, 
to chastise the suggestions of human presumption. 
During the meridian of his power, wlieii lu? repaired 
to his country-residence at Cornbury, the neighbour- 
ing nobility and gentry hastened to pay their obeisance 
to the favourite minister of their Sovereign. Among 
others, it is said that Lentlial, tlu' SfK'akf r of the f iOng 
Parliament, and once Irom bis station the most 
conspicuous man in the (‘inpirc% came to visit him. 
As lie passed along the hall to tlu' place* here 
the (Uiancellor stood, the conijiany on eitlicr hand 
amused themse'lve's with petulant jests on his al- 
tered condition and humbled di^nuanour. Lenthal 
observed their countenance's, and addressing himself 
with a smile to Clarendon, These very gentlemen,” 
said he, who now eome to pay tlieir ri'sjKH'ts to 
your Lordship, liave formerly done the very same to 
me.” 

That he was an able and trusty councillor to his 
Prince, remarks a respi*ctable v/i iter, will ajijiear from 
the several remonstrance's, arguments, answers, and 
declai*ations, in vindication of that just eijuilibrium 
betwTen the Ring, Lords, and Lmnmons, which was 
notoriously invaded by tiie usurpation of Cromwell 
and his partisans. The merit of these arguments 
has been, hitlierto, a^erihi'd to his master Charles 1. ; 
and the enemies of I lyde have accused him ot having 
led the Ring too far into noii-i‘oni})Uance with the 
will of his jiarliament. This imputation, however, 
will appear groundless to those, who remember that 
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he presumed so far as to advise the King to soften 
the acrimony of his answers to the parliament, of 
whom he was one of the Commissioners. 

His tender concern for that important branch ol' 
the constitution, episcopacy, cannot be too much 
commended by the friends of genuine Christianity. 
He ably discharged his trust in attending and in- 
stnicting the Prince of Wales; whose excesses ho 
invariably and honestly reprobated with a freedom, 
for which he was frequently pronounced by his royal 
pupil obstinate and imperious. His generosity to his 
inv'etei'ate enemies, Coventry and Arlington, was 
most honourable ; for when a combination had noto- 
riously been formed by those gentlemen to undo 
him. and he was assured by several members of 
the House of Commons, that ‘ thei’c was but one 
w'ay to interce[)t their hostility, which was by fall- 
ing first upon them, in which they would themselves 
zealously assist him adding, that ‘he never said or 
did any \\ ord or action in the most s('cret council, 
but they two had divulged to his disadvantage lie 
mildly, Imt steadily, rejected their overtures. The 
calumny of his having acemmdated immense' pro- 
perty during his administration, by corruption and 
bribery, is abundantly conAited by the incensiderahle 
amount of his fortune at the time of his disgi’aee. 
To the charge of having advised Charles II. to the 
sale of Dunkirk, the treatment wdiich he received 
from the French King, during his exile in that king- 
dom, affords a sufficient answ er ; neither could any 
of the articles of impeachment against him be sub- 
stantiated. 

Hobbe.® has defined sudden courage to be anger. 

“ If <o ” remarks Lord Shaftesbury, “ Courage, con- 
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sidered as constant and belonging to a character, must 
in his account be defined constant anger, or anger 
constantly recurring. ‘ All men,’ says a witty poet 
(Rochester) ‘ would be cowards, if they durst.’ That 
the poet and the philosoplier both were cowards, 
may be yielded pi’obably without dispute ! They may 
have spoken, perhaps, the l)est of their knowledge.” 
With an lieroic spirit Clarendon rejects this degrad- 
ing notion. Wiien he looked into his own heart, 
he found that courage Avas a real virtue, which 
would have induced liiin, liad it been necessary, 
to have shed his blood as a })atriot. Drawing a 
parallel betw cen a man of real courage and a Hobbist, 
brought to die together by a judgement they cannot 
avoid, “ How ccjiiecs it to pass,” he asks, “ that one of 
these undergoes deatli with no other concernment 
than as if he u ere going any other journey, and the 
other with such confusion and trembling, that he is 
even without lifi^ be fore he dies ; if it were true, that 
all men fear alike upon the like occasion?” 

With Hobbes himself Clarendon was intimately 
acijuaintcd, and from the Preface to his ‘ Survey of 
the Leviathan ’ it aj)pears that, wdiile at Paris, the 
philosopher showed a proof sheet or two of his W'ork 
(‘ a text book for a despot*) to the statesman, who, he 
soon discovered, could not .approve it’s hardy tenets. 
“ He frequently came to me,” obsei'ves Clarendon, 

* The principles of this proilnction, however, were so hardy, 
that they were consiilcrcd is a satire on arbitrary power, and 
Hobbes himself tis a conce ded tavou.’cr of democracy. Hence, 
though lie had presented ‘ the royal exile ’ with a magnificent 
copy of it written on vellum, he was dismissed trom his presence 
St Paris. Upon this occasion, the tiuthor could not help ob- 
serving, that ‘ his Majesty understood his writings better than 
hi* accusers,* 
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and told me ^ his book (which he would call ^ Levia^ 
than ’) was then prinlinjf in England.’ He said, that 
‘ he knew when I read his book 1 would not like it,’ 
and mentioned some of his conclusions : upon which 1 
asked liim, ^ Why lie would publish such doctrine?’ 
to which, after a discourse between jest and earnest, 
he said; ‘ The truth is, I have a mind to go home.’” 

As a writer, his ‘ History of the ('ivil A\^ars ’ is an 
honourable proof' of his ability. 1 le does not, like 
other historians, trifle away his labour in a dry detail 
of facts, or a minute and circumstantial account of 
things o)’ per sons, limes or [daces : but lie throws 
incidental lights u[)(m them ; and a fac't, when he 
relates it, Iiecomes like a nrecious brilliant, reflecting 
rays from every jioint ol‘ it. W hen he makes us 
acquainted with j)(‘rsons. lu' introdiuvs them with 
the accuracy of one. who knew tlu^ recesses of tJic 
heart of man; he traversi's Iheij* designs, and un- 
ravels and develops all their v indings and (wasions. 
How amiably does he liandle a go»)d character ! \VV 
are enamoured with the chariiis <^f tlie virtuous; and 
we lament the dc'feets of the vl<'i(ais, which he lays 
oj)cn with tlie JudgenK'nt of an ard:.t. His .colour' 
ings are of a most vivid coinj)lexi(/ji. 

Of his ‘History’ Hume remarks liial, except 
Whitlockcfs ‘ Mcanorials,’ it is the most candid ao 
count of those times eomiiose'd by any eonteinporajy 
author. Erom the ciremnstaiuc* (d’ liis knowing, 
like Sallust, the individuals whose eharaeters h(' dre w, 
we may aceouiit for the animation, as Johnson^ 

* The operation of tin’s writer’s inveterate prejudices must 
excLj a smile, wlien we read in In’s Idler, No. 5, the following 
paragraph; “ The autlienticity of Clarendon’s ‘ History,’ thongf* 
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(somewhat less satisfactorily) infers the truth, of his 
portraits. He writes indited, says Aikin, like a man 
vvlio has taken a decided part ; and, in his moral esti- 
mate of persons *and tiling’s, assumes as principles 
the justice of the side to which he attached himself, 
and the criminality of the opposite. But, with this 
allowance, his representations are usually fair and 
moderate. His stile is not without beauty ; but the 
construction of his sentences is often extremely per- 
plexed, and great ambiguity residts from his unskilful 
ase of the relative [ironoun. 

“ Clarendon,” sa 3 's an illustrious living statesman, 
“ 11 as unf|uestionably a lover of truth, and a sincere 
friend to the free constitution of his country. He 
defended that constitution in pai’liament, with zeal 
and energy, against the encroachments of preroga- 
tive,* and concurrc'd in the establishment of new 
securities necessai-y for it's protection. He did in- 
deed, when these had been obtained, oppose with 
e([ual determination those continually increasing de- 
mands of parliament, which appeared to him to 
threaten the existence of the monarchy itself: de- 
sirous, if possible, to conciliate the maintenance of 
piililic liberty i\ ith the preservation of {uiblie peace, 
and to turn asitle from hi > country all the evils, to 

printed with the sanction of one of tlie first l^nivcrsities of the 
world, had not an unexpected xMS. been Iiappiiy discovered, 
would (with the help of fiictious credulity) have been brought 
into question by the two lowest of all human beings, a scribbler 
lor a party and a Comin’^sioner oi' Excise.” (Oldinixon, and 
Ducket.) 

* See jiarticularly the accounts, ia Uuslnvorth and hitlocke, 
ot Clarendon’s parliainent..rj' eonduct in 1610 and 1641 ; and ot 
that of Falkland and rolepcp^w, with wboin he acted. 
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which those demands immediately and manifestly 
tended.* 

“ The wish was honourable and virtuous, but it 
was already become impracticable. ’ The purposes of 
irreconcileable ambition, entertained by both the 
contending parties, were utterly inconsistent with 
the re-establishment of mutual confidence. The par- 
liamentary leaders o[)enly grasped at the exclusive 
possession of all civil and all military authority ; and, 
on the other hand, the peididy with which the King 
had violated his past engagements still rankled in the 
hearts of his people, whose just suspicions of his sin- 
cerity were continually renewed by the unsteadiness 
of his conduct ; even in the veiy moments of fresh 
concession ; whUe, amongst a large proportion of the 
community, oveiy circumstance of civil injury or op- 
pression was inflamed and aggi’avated by the utmost 
violence of rebgious animosity. 

“ In this unhappy state, the calamities of war 
could no longer be averted : but the miseries hy 
which the contest was attended, and the mUitaiy 
tyranny to which it so naturally led, justified all th(! 
fear of those, who had from the beginning most 
dreaded that terrible extremity. 

*• At the Restoration, the same virtuous statesman 
protected the constitution against the blind or in- 
terested zeal of excessive loyalty ; and, if Monk had 
the gloiy of restoring the monarchy of England, to 

* A general recapitulation of tliesc demands may be found in 
the message sent by the two Houses to the King, .June % 16 ' 1 ' 2 : 
a paper, which is recited by Ludlow as explanatory of the real 
intentions of the parliament at that period, and as being ‘ 
effect the principal foundation of tlie ensuing war.* 

5 
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Clarendon is ascribed the merit of re-establishing her 
laws and liberties ; a service, no less advantageous to 
the crown, than honourable to himself ; hut which 
was numbered among the chief of those offences, for 
which he was afterward abandoned, sacrificed, and 
persecuted by his unfeeling, cormpt, and profligate 
Master.” — (Lord Grenville’s Preface to tlie late ‘ Earl 
of Chatham’s Letters.’) 


A distinguisliing excellence of I.ord Clarendon’s 
eonipositiou consists in his lively and accurate deli- 
neation of charact('r. 'J’liose of Hampden and Straf- 
ford have been already givt'u uniler their respective 
lives ; I must however add that of Cromwell, and of 
Lord Falkland who fell in the Rattle of Newbury. 

CROMWELL. 

‘ lie was one of tlio.se men, (jiios vituperare ne 
hiimici qukkm pos,sio//^ tiisi ul sivuil laudtiit ; ‘ whom 
liis very enemies could not condemn, without coai- 
rnending him at the same time:’ for lu' could never 
have dOHjD half that miseliie!', without great parts of 
courage, indu.stry, an<l judgement. He must have 
had a wontlerful understaiuiing in the natures and 
humoui^k>f men, and as great a dexti'rity in applying 
them, who from a private and obscure birth (though 
of a good family) without interest or estate, alliance 
or fiieitdship, c'oidd raise himself to such a height, 
and compound and knead such ojiposite and contra- 
dictory tempers, humours, and interests into a con- 
sistence, that contributed to his designs and to their 
VOL. III. 2 F 
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own destruction; while himself grew insensibly power- 
ful enough to cut off those, by whom he had climbed, 
»in the instant that they projected to demolish their 
own building. What was said of Cinna may, very 
justly, be said of him : Ausum mm qua nemo auderet 
bonus, perfecissc qua a nuUo, nisi fortissimo, per- 
Jici possent ; ‘ he attempted those things, which no 
good man durst have ventured on, and achieved 
those, in which none but a valiant and great man 
could have succeeded.’ Without doubt, no man 
with more wickedness ever attempted any thing, or 
brought to pass what he desired more wickedly, 
more in the face and contempt of religion and mond 
honesty : yet wickedness as gieat as his could 
never have accomplislied those designs without the 
assistance of a groat spirit, an admirable ejrcura- 
spection and sagacity, and a most magnanimous 
resolution. 

‘ When he appeared first in the parliament, he 
seemed to have a person in no degi’ce gracious, 
ornament of discourse, none of tliose talents which 
use to eonciliati! the affections of the stander-by : yet 
as he grew into place and authority, his parts seemed 
to be raised, as if he had concealed faculties till he 
had occasion to use them ; and when he was to act 
the part of a* great man, he did it without any inde- 
cency notwithstanding the want of custom. 

‘ After he was confirmed and invested Protector 
by the ‘ Humble Petition and Advice,’ he consulted 
with very few upon any action of iinj)ortance, nor 
communicated any enterprise he resolved upon with 
more than those, who were to have principal parts in 
the execution of it ; nor with them, sooner than wa* 
absolutely necessary. Wliat he once resolved, 
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which he was not rash, he would not be dissuaded 
from, nor endure any contradiction of his power and 
authority; but extorted obedience from them, who 
were not willing to yield it. 

* To conclude his character, Cromwell was not so 
far a man of blood, as to follow Machiavefs method ; 
which prescribes upon a total alteration of govern- 
ment, as a thing absolutely necessary, to cut off all 
the heads of those, and extirpate their families, who 
are friends to tlie old one. It was confidently re- 
ported, tliat in the Council of Oflicers, it was more 
tlian once proposed, ‘ Tliat there miglit be a general 
massacre of all tlie royal [)arty, as the only expedient 
to secure tlie government,’ but that (h'omwcll would 
never cons(Mit to it ; it may be, out of too great a 
contempt of his enemies, in a word, as he was guilty 
of many crimes, against whicli damnation is de- 
nounced, tind ibr which hcll-fire is [irc^pared, so he 
had some good qualities which have caused the 
niemoiy of some men in all ages to be celebrated ; 
and he will be looked upon, by posterity, as a brave 
wicked man.^ 


FALKJ AxMD. 

In this unhappy battle Acas slain the Lord Vis- 
count Falkland, a person of such prodigious parts of 
learning and kiiowdcdge, (»f that inimitable sweetness 

* In th(i Letter^ asenV'd to the profligate Lord Lyttelton, the 
lame sentiment is expressed as tollows : Uuomo grande ne e 
viziif e nellc virtu; chc arhitrio di lictntiosu fortiina xhsc 
C 071 mirahile continenza wbrioj caslo, mudestOj inde^ 

Jesso ; ma da cstremn ambitionc agitato append pole saziarsi col 
sangue d^l e coU oppressionc del regno. (Lett, xxxii.) 

2 r 2 
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and delight in conversation, of so flowing and ob- 
liging a humanity and goodness to mankind, and of 
that primitive simplicity and nitegrity of life, that if 
there were no other brand upon this odious and ac- 
cursed civil war than tlifit single loss, it must be most 
infamous and execrable to all posterity. 

‘ Turpe 7iiori, post te, solo non posse dolore. 

‘ Before this parliament his condition of life was 
so happy that it was hardly capable of improvement. 
Before he came to Ije twenty years of age, he was 
master of a noble fortune, wbieh descended to him 
by the gift of a grandfather, without passing through 
liis father or UK.tiier, who were then both alive, and 
not well enough contented to find themselves passed 
by in the descent. His education for some years had 
been in Tr<iand, nhere his fath(‘r was Lord Deputy; 
so that, when he returned into Lngland to the pos- 
session of bis fortuiK!, he was unentangh'il with any 
accjuaintaneo or friends, which usiiaily grow iip by 
the custom of conversation ; and therefore Avas to 
make a pure election of liis company ; which he chose 
by' other rules than wert,‘ pri-scribed to the y'oung no- 
bility of that time. And it cannot be denied, thougli 
he admitted some few to his friendship for the agrec!- 
ableness of^heir natures, and their undoubted af- 
fection to him, that his familiarity and friendship foi’ 
the most part Avas Avith men of the most eminent and 
sublime parts, and of imtouched reputation in [joint 
of integrity' ; and such men had a title to his bosom. 

‘ He was a great cherisher r)f Avit, and fancy, and 
good parts, in any man ; and if he found then) 
clouded with povei'ty or Avant, a most lifjeral and 
ilSouufeUul patron toward them, even, aboA'e his for- 
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tune ; of which, in those administrations, he was such 
a dispenser, as if he had been trusted with it to such 
uses; and if there had been the least of vice in his 
expense, he might have been thought too prodigal. 
He was constant and pertinacious in whatsoever he 
resolved to do, and not to be wearied by any pains that 
were necessary to that end. And therefore, having 
once resolved not to see liondon, which he loved 
above all places, till he had perfectly learned the 
Greek tongue, he went to his own house in the 
country, and pursued it with that indefatigable in- 
dustry, that it will not be lielievcd in how short a 
time he was master of it, and accnirately read all the 
Greek historians. 

* In this time, his house being within little more 
than ten miles of Oxford, he contracted familiarity 
and friendship with the most polit ' and accurate men 
of that university ; w ho found such an immenseness 
of wit, and suc h a solidity of judgement in him, so 
infinite a fancy l)Ouncl in by a most logical ratiocina- 
tion, ^ch avast knowlculge, that he was not ignorant 
in any thing, yet such an c'xcessive humility as if he 
had known nothing, that they freiiuently resorted and 
dwelt with him, as in a college situated in a purer 
air, .so that his house* was a univc'rsity in a le.ss vo- 
lume, whither. they came not so much fpr repose, as 
study ; .and to examine and refine those grosser pro- 
positions, which lazines> and consent made cim’ent 
in vulgar conversation. 

‘ Many attempts 'vere made ujwn him by the in- 
stigation of his mother (wdio w as a lady of another 
persuasion in religion, and of a most masculine under- 
standing, alloyed with the passion and infirmities of 
her own sex) to pervert him in lus piety to the 
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Church of England, and to reconcile him to that of 
Rome ; which they pi’osecuted with the more confi- 
dence, because he declined no opportunity or occasion 
of conference with those of that TOligion, whether 
priests or laics ; having diligently studied the contro- 
versies, and exactly read all, or the choicest, of the 
Greek and Latin fathers, and having a memory so 
stupendous, that he remembered on all occasions 
whatsoever he road. And he was so great an enemy 
to that passion and nncharitahlcness, which he saw 
produced by difference of opinion in matters of re- 
ligion, that in all those disputations with ])riests and 
others of the Roman ehurch, he affected to manifest 
all possible civility to their persons and estimation of 
their parts ; which made them retain still some hope 
of his reduction, even when they had given over of- 
fering farther reasons to him to tliat purpose. Bttt 
this charity towards them was much lessened, and 
any correspondence with them quite decliiied, when 
l)y sinister arts they liad cornipted his two )'Oun^r 
brothers, being both children, and stolen them from 
his house and transportt“d tJiem be yond seas, and per- 
verted his sisters ; upon wliich occasion he writ two 
large discourses against the princij)al position of that 
religion, with that sharpru'ss of style ami full weight 
of reason, that the church is dejirived of gi'cat jewels 
in the concealment of them, and that they were not 
published to the; world. 

‘ He was suiK iior to all those passions and affec- 
tions wdiich attend vulgar minds, and was guilty of 
no other ambitioji than of knowledge, and to be re- 
puted a lover of all good men ; and that made him 
too much a contemner of tho.se arts, which must l»c 
ilged in the transactions of human affairs. 

5 
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the last short parliament, he was a burgess in the 
House of Commons; and from the debates, which 
were there managed with all imaginable gravity and 
sobriety, he contracted such a reverence to parlia- 
ments, that he tliought it really impossible they could 
ever produ(;e mischief or inconvenience to the king- 
dom, or that the kingdom could be tolerably happy 
in the intermission of them. And from the unhappy 
and unseasonable dissolution of that convention, he 
harboured (it may be) some jealousy and prejudice to 
the Court, toward which he was not before immode- 
rately inclined ; his father having wasted a full for- 
tune there, in tliose oflSices and employments, by 
whicJi other men use to obtain a greater. He was 
chosen again tliis parliament to sei ve in the same 
place, and in the beginning’ of it declared himself 
veiy sharply and severely against those exorbitances 
which had been most grievous to the state; for he 
was so rigid an observer of established laws aiul rides, 
tliat he could not endure the least lireach or deviation 
from them ; and thouglit no mischief so intolerable 
as the presumption of ministers of state to break posi- 
tive rules, for reasons of state ; or judges to transgress 
known law’s, upon the title of conveniency or neces- 
sity ; .which made him so severe against the Earl of 
Strafford and the Lord Finch, contrary to his natural 
gentleness and temper ; insomuch as they, who did 
not know his compositien to be as free from revenge 
as it was from pride, thought that the shai’pness to 
the former might proiet’d from the memory of some 
unkindness, not without a mixture of injustice, from 
him toward his father But without doubt he was 
free from those temptations, and in both cases was 
only nxisled by the authority of those who, he be- 
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lieved, understood the laws perfectly, of which him- 
self was utterly ignorant; and if the assumption, 
which was then scarc*e controverted, had been true, 
That an endeavour to overthrow the fundamental 
laws of the kingdom was treason,” a strict under- 
standing might make reasonable conclusions to satisfy 
his own judgement, from the exorbitant parts of 
their several charges. 

‘ The great ojiiiiion he liad of the uprightness and 
integrity of those persons who appeared most active, 
especially of Mr. Hampden, kept him longer from 
suspecting any design against the peace of tlie king- 
dom ; and, though lie diflered from tliem commonly 
in conclusion, he bt'lieved long their jiurposes were 
honest. \\ hen he grew lietter informed what was 
law, and discei ned in them a desire to control that 
law by a vote of one or both Houses, no man niore 
opposed tliose attempts, and gave the adverse party 
more trouble l)y reason and argumentation, insomuch 
as he w as by degrees looked ujxni as an advocate, for 
the Court, to which he contributed so little, tliat he 
declined those addresses, and even tliose invitationa, 
wliieli he w^as obliged almost by civility to entertain. 
And he was so Jealous of the least imagination that 
he should iiuiine to pretei inent, that he alfected even 
a moroseness to the ( 'ourt and to tlie courtiers ; and 
left nothing undone wdiieli might prevent and divert 
the King’s or (Queen’s favour toward him, but the 
deserving it. For wlien the King sent for him once 
or twice to ‘^peak w ith liiin, and to give liim thanks 
for his excellent coiii|)ortment in those councils, wliicb 
his IMaJesty gi*«‘icioiisly termed ‘‘ doing him service,” 
his t;ns we rs were more negligent and less satisfactory 
than might be expected, as if he cared only that his 

6 
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actions should be just, not that they should be ac- 
ceptable, and that his Majesty should think that they 
proceeded only from the imjiulsion of conscience, 
without any sympathy in his affections ; which from 
a stoical and sullen nature mij>'ht not have been mis- 
interpreted, yet from a person of so peifect a liabit of 
generous and obsequious compliance with all good 
men might very well have l)een interpreted by the 
King as more than an oidinary averseness to his ser- 
vice : so that lie took more pains, and more forced 
his nature to actions unagreeable and unpleasant to 
it, that he might not be thought to incline to the 
Court, than most men have done to procure an office 
there. And if any thing but not doing his duty 
could have kej)t him from receiving a testimony of 
the King’s grace and trust, at tiiat time, be had not 
l)ecn called to liis council ; not that b(‘ was in truth 
averse fnan receiving’ public emjiloyments ; for he 
had a gi’cat devotion to the King’s person, and had 
before used some small eiideavom- tf) be recommc'iided 
to him for a foreign negociation, and had once a de- 
sire to bo sent embassador into France; but he ab- 
iioired an imag’inatiou or <loubt slnadd sink into the 
thoughts of any man, that in the discharge of his 
trust and duty in parliament he had any bias to the 
Court, or that tlu' Ring himself should apprehend 
that he looked for a reward for being honest. 

‘ For this reason, n lu it be heard it first whispered 
‘ I'lmt the King bad a purpose to make him a Privy 
Counsellor,’ for whii'b there vas in the beginning no 
other ground bnt beeiiuse he was known sufficient 
{hand ^ semper errat luma, alitjiioudo ei digit), he 
resolved to decline it; and at last suffered himself 
only to be overruled by tiie advice and persuasions of 
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his friends, to submit to it. Afterward, Avhcn he 
found that the King intended to make liim Secretary 
of State, he was positive to refuse it ; declaring to his 
friends, ‘ That he was most unfit for it, and that he 
must either do that wfiich would be gi’eat disquiet to 
his own nature, or leave that undone which was 
most necessary to be done by one that was honoured 
with that place : for the most just and honest men 
did, every day, that which he could not give himsetf 
leave to do.’ And indeed lie was so exact and strict 
an observer of justice and truth, that hc^ believed 
those necessary condescensions and applications to the 
iveakness of other men, and those arts and insinua- 
tions which are necessary for discoveries and preven- 
tion of ill, would be in him a dei’lension from his 
own rules of life ; though he acknowledged them fit, 
and absolutely necessary to be practised in those em- 
ployments. He was, in truth, so precise in the prac- 
tie jiriiiciples he preserilK'd himself (to all others lie 
was as indulgent) as if he had lived in Repub^& 
Plalonis, non in face liomuli. 

‘ I’wo reasons prevailed with him to receive the 
seals, and but for those he had resolutely avoided 
them : the first, the consideration that his refusal 
might luing some blemish upon the King's affairs, 
and that men would have believed that he had re- 
fused so great an honour and trust, because he must 
have been with it obligetl to do somewhat else not 
justifiable; and this he made matter of con.sciencc, 
since he knew the King made choice of hiin before 
other men, especially because he thought him niom 
honest than other men. The other was, lest he 
might be thought to avoid it out of fear to do an nn* 
gra thing to the I louse of Commons, wlio were 
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sorely troubled at the displacing Sir Harry Vatie, 
whom they looked upon as removed for having done 
them those offices they stood in need of; and the dis- 
dain of so popular an incumbrance un-ought upon 
him next to tlie other. For as he had a fidl appetite 
of fame by just and generous actions, so he had an 
equal contempt of it by any servile expedients ; and 
he so much the more consented to, and ajqiroved the 
justice upon Sir Harry Vane, in liis own private 
judgement, by how mucli lu* suqjassed most men in 
the religious observation of a trust, the violation 
Aviiereof he would not admit of any extaise for. 

‘ For these reasons, he sul)mitted to tlu- King’s 
command, and became his secretary, wit}» as humble 
and devoted an acknowh-dgment of the greatness of 
the obligation, as could Im* expressed, and as true a 
sense of it in his heart, ^'et two things he could 
never bring himself to, while he continued in that 
office that was to his death ; for u Inch he was con- 
tented to Ik* reproached, as foj- omission in a most 
necessary part of his place. 'Phe one, emjdoyiug of 
spies, or giving any countenance or entertainment to 
them. I do not mean such emissaries, as with danger 
would venture to view the enemy’s eanq). and bring 
intelligence of theii- nuinher or (luartering, or any 
particular’s that such an observation r an comprehend ; 
but those who by communreation of guilt, or dissimu- 
lation of manners, wind themselves into such trusts 
and secrets as enable them to nrake discoveries. The 
other, the liberty of ripening Icttei-s, iqion a suspicion 
that they might contain matter of dangei-ous conse- 
qnence. For the fi.st, he would say, “ Such instru- 
ments must be void of all ingenuity and common 
honesty, liefor-e they could , be of use ; and, afterward. 
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they could never be fit to be credited : and that no 
single preservation could be worth so general a wound 
and corruption of human society, as the cherishing 
such pei’sons would cany witli it. The last he 
thought such a violation of the law of nature, that 
no qualification by office could justify him in the tres- 
pass : and though he was convinced by the necessity 
and ini({uity of the time, that those advantages of in- 
formation M^u’e not to be declined, and were neces- 
sary to be practised, he found means to put it off 
from himself, whilst lie confessed he needed excuse 
and pardon for the omission : so unwilling was he to 
resign any part of good nature to an obligation in 
his office. 

‘ In all other jiarticidars, he filled his place with 
great sufficiency, being well versed in languages, to 
understand any that are used in business, anil to 
make himself again understood. To s|)eak of his in- 
tegrity and his higii disdain of any bait that smiglu 
seem to look toward coiruption, in tanto viro ir^urm 
Tb'tittiim juerit. Some sharp expressions he used 
against the Archbishop of (lanterbury ; and his con- 
curring in tlu' first bill to take away the votes of Bi- 
shops in the House of Pt;ers, gave* occasion to sonic 
to believe, and ojiportunity to otheu’s to conclude and 
publish, “ I'hat he was no friend to the church and 
the established government of it,” and troubled his 
very friends much, who were more confident of the 
contrary than prcqiared to answer the allegations. 

‘ The truth is, he had unhappily cxmtracted .some 
prejudice to the Archbishop; and having observed 
his passions, when it may be multiplicity of business 
or other indisposition had pos.sessed him, did wish 
less entangled and engaged in the business of the 
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court or state : though I speak it knowingly, he had 
a singular estimation and reverence of his great leai’n- 
ing and confessed integrity ; and really thought his 
own letting himself loose to those expressions which 
implied a disesteem of tl»c Archbishop, or at least an 
acknowledgement of his infirmities, would enable him 
to shelter him from part of the storm he saw raised 
for his destruction ; wliich he abominated with his soul. 

‘ The giving his cbnsent to tlie fii’st bill for the 
displacing the Bishops, did proceed from two grounds : 
the first, his not understanding then the original of 
their right and suffrage there ; the otlier, an opinion 
that the combination Jigainst tin; w hole government 
of the church by Bishops Avas so violent anfl. furious, 
that a less composition than the dispensing Avith their 
intermeddhng in secular aflairs AAould not preserve 
tlie order. j\nd he Avas persuaded to this by the pro- 
fession of many persons of honoui*, Avho declared, 
“ They did desire tin? one, and Avould not then press 
the other;” Avhich, in that particulai’, misled many 
men. But Avhen his observation and experience made 
him discern more of their intentions than he before 
suspected, Avith great frankness lu' ojjposed the 
second bill that was j)roferrt‘d I'oi’ that purpose ; and 
had, Avithout scruple, the oidej’ itself in j)erfect re- 
verence, and thought too great encouragement could 
not possibly be given to learning, nor too great re- 
wards to learned men. i ie Avas never in the least 
degree sway(?d or n\ovi'd by the olyc'ctions, a\ hich 
were made against tl.<it government in the church 
(holding them most ridiculous) cjr affected to the 
othei’, Avhich those me»» liineied to themselves. 

‘ He bad a courage of the jnost efoar and keen 
foinj[}er, and so far from lear, that he seemed not 
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without some appetite of danger, and therefore upon 
any occasion of action, he always engaged his person 
in those troops, which he thought by the forwardness 
of the commanders to be most like to be farthest en- 
gaged ; and in all such encounters he had about him 
an extraordinary cheerfulness, without at all affecting 
the execution that usually attended them ; in which 
he took no delight, but took pains to prevent it, 
where it was not by resistance mad(i necessary, inso- 
much that at ICdge Hill, when the enemy was routed, 
he was like to have incurred great [)eril by inter- 
posing to save those who had thrown away their 
arms, and against w hom it may be others were more 
fierce for^heir having thrown them aw ay ; so that a 
man might think he came into the field chiefly out 
of curiosity to see the face of danger, and charity to 
j)revent the shedding of blood. Vet in his natural 
inclination he acknowledged he was addicted to the 
profession of a soldier ; and shortly after he came to 
his fortune, hc'fort! he was of age, he went into the 
Low -(.'oxmtries, witii a resolution of procuring com- 
mand, and to give himself up to it; I'roin which he 
was diverted hy the eoniplete inactivity of that sum- 
mer : so he returned into England, and shortly after 
entered upon tliat vehement eoin se of study we men- 
tioned before, till tin* first alarm from the nortli; 
then again he made rc'ady for tlie field, and though 
he received some repulse in the eonnnand of a troop 
of horse, of whleh he had a promise, he went a volun- 
teer with tlu“ Earl (»f Essex. 

‘ From the entrance into this unnatural war, his 
natural cheerl’ulness and vivacity grew clouded, and 
a kind of sadness anti dejection of spirit stole upn*’ 
hLa, which he had never been used to : yet being o”® 
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of those who believed that one battle would end all 
differences, and that there would be so great a vic- 
tory on one side, that the other would be compelled 
to submit to any conditions from the victory (which 
supposition and conclusion generally sunk into the 
minds of most men, and prevented the lotjking after 
many advantages that nnght then have l)een laid 
hold of) he resisted those indispositions, et in luctu, 
bellum inter remedia crat. But after th(' King’s re- 
turn fi'om Brentford, and the furious resolution of the 
two Houses not to admit any ti'caty for j)eace, those 
indispositions, which had before toucluHl him, grew 
into a perfect habit of unchecrfulness ; and he who 
had Ix'en so exactly t;asy and affable to all Tuen, that 
his face and <;ountenance Avas always present and va- 
cant to his company, and held any cloudiness and 
less pleasantness of the visage a kind ol’ rudeness or 
incivility, liecame on a sudden less t:ommunicable ; 
and thence very sad, pale, and exceedingly aflected 
with the spleen. In his clothes ajid liabit, Avhich he 
had minded before always A\ith moie neatness and 
industry and ex})euse, than is usual to so great a 
sold, he Avas not noAv only incurious, but too negli- 
gent; and in his reception of suitors, and the neces- 
sary or casual addresses to his jilace, so iiuick and 
sharp and sevi'n*, that there Avaiited not some men 
(strangers to his nature and disposition) avIio believed 
him proud and im[)criou.i. from which no mortal man 
was ever more free. 

‘ It is tiue, that as he Avas of a most incomparable 
gentleness, application, and even submission to good 
and worthy and eiitnc men, so he Avas naturally 
(which could not bo more evident in his place, w^hich 
objected hin^ to another conversation and intermix- 
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ture than his own election would have done) ad- 
versus malos injiicundus ; and was so ill a dis- 
sembler of his dislike and disinclination to ill men, 
that it M'as not possible for such not to discern it. 
There was once, in the House of Commons, s»ch a 
declared acceptation of the good service an eminent 
member had done to them, and (as they sah,l) to the 
whole kingdom, that it Avas moved, ho being present, 
“ That the Speaker might, in the name of the whole 
House, give liim tlianks, and then that every mem- 
ber might, as a testimony of his jAarticular acknow- 
ledgement, stii- or move his liat toward him: the 
which (though not ordered) when very many did, the 
liOrd Falkland (\vho b(‘li(‘vcd the service itself not to 
be of that momc'id, and that an honoural)le and gene- 
rous person could not have stoo|)ed to it for OTiy re- 
compence), instead of moving his hat stn'tched both 
his arms (jut, and clasped his bunds togetlier upon 
the crown of Ins hat. and Iield it close dowoi to his 
head, that all men might sec, how' odinu.s that tlatteiy 
w'as to him, anti that vt'ry apj)robation of the persoti, 
thougli at the samt* time most popuhu’. 

‘ AVhen there was any overture or hope of peace, 
he w ould be more erect and vigorous, and exceedingly 
solicitous to press any thing, w hich he thought might 
promote it ; and sitting among his friends, ol'ten after 
a deep silence, and frotjuent sigiis, woidd with a shrill 
and sad accent ingemiinite the word ‘ Peace, Peace T 
and would [tassionately pi’oi’t'ss, “ I'hat the very 
agony of the Avar, and the vicAV of the calamities and 
desolatiozi the kingdom did and must endure, took 
his sleep from hitn, and Avould shoiily break his 
heart.” This made some think, or pretend to think, 
that he was so much enamoured of peace, that he 
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would have been glad the King should have bought 
it at any price ; which was a most unreasonable ca- 
lumny. As if a man, that was himself the most 
punctual and precise in every circumstance that might 
reflect upon conscience or honour, could have M'ished 
the King to have committed a trespass against either. 
And yet this senseless scandal made some impression 
upon him, or at least he used it for an excuse of the 
daringness of his spirit; for at the le.aguer before 
Gloucester, when his friends passionately reprefiended 
him for exposing his person unnecessarily to danger 
(for he delighted t(t visit the trenches, and nearest 
approaches, and tf» iliscov(‘r what the enemy did) as 
lieing so much licside tin; duty of his place, that it 
might be understood ratlu'r to be against it, he would 
say merrily, “ That his office could not take away 
the privileges of his age, and that a Secietary in War 
might 1 k“ present at the greatest secret of danger; 
hut withal alleged seriously, “ That it concerned 
him to be more active in enterprises of hazard, than 
other men ; that all might sc*e. that his impatience 
for j)eace proceeded not from j)usillaninuty, or fear to 
adventure his own person.” 

‘ In the morning Iwfore the battle, as always upon 
action, he was very cheerful, and put himself into the 
first rank of the Ixtid Byron’s regiment, then advanc- 
ing uj)on the enemy, who had lined the hedges on 
both sides with musejuetcers ; whence he was shot 
with a musket in tlie lower part of the belly, and in 
the instant falling froin his horse, his body was not 
found till the next morning, till when there was some 
hoj)e he might have been a prisoner; though his 
nearest friends, who knew his temper, rcceived small 
comfort from that imagination. 

VOL. m. 3 o 
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‘ Thus fell that incomparable young man, in the 
fonv-and-thirtieth y(*ar or' his age, having so much 
desnalchcd the true Inisincss oi‘ life, that the eldest 
rarely attain to that immense knowledge, and the 
youngest enter not into tlie world with moi*e inno- 
cency : whosoever leads such a life needs be the less 
anxious upon how short warning it is taken from 
him.’ 
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This illustrious man was of a family, which liad 
been loiifij cstahlislu d at Milton, near Ilalton and 
rhame in Oxfordshire; and whicli, liavinj^ lost it’s 
property in consecjucnce of it’s connexion with the 
losing party in the nars between the houses of 
York and Lan(;aster, was |)rescrvcd from indigenee 
by a wealthy intermarriage. 

•John jNIilton, the graiulfatlier of the poet, was un- 
dci’-ranger of the fitrest of Shotover ni'ar TIalton ; 
and, ])eing a zealous Papist, disinherited the inter- 
mediate link of <'onnexion, on his adoption of the Pro- 
testant faith. I nder this stroke of paternal bigotry 
the son, leaving Christ Cliurch, Oxford, where he had 
been placed for his ed,u'atiou, repaired to l.ondon, 
and there sought the means of support from the 
practice of tlie law and tiie Imsiness of a scrivener. 
Halriag married a lad}' of good family, he {jurchased 
a house and settled in Bi'cml Street, where Ids eldest 
son, the subject of this iMemoir, was born Decem- 
ber 1608. 

* AtJTHORiTiES, \/ootUs T'asti Oxoii/enses^ and Toland’s, Ell» 
woodV^ Teuton’s, Richardson’s, Birch’s, Peck’s, Newton’s 
J^olmsoii^s, and Syramons’ Life (}f Milton. 

a G 2 
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His education was at first conducted, beneath the 
immediate eye of liis father, a domestic tutor; 
and was continued at St. Paul’s School, under the 
management at that time of Mr. Alexander Gill. In 
these successive situations, the industry and tl)e genius 
of tlic pupil, so j)erfe(;tly correspf'uded with the atten- 
tions and tlie abilities of his muNters, that his pro- 
gress in classical knowledge fitr exceeded the cus- 
tomary attainments even of brilliant lioys, during 
the years Mhicli arc allotted lo the initiatory studies 
of a st'liool. ' 

From the age ()f twelve, ; ^ lie himself tells us, he 
usually passed the greater jiart of llie tiight in the 
comjiany of his hooks; and ‘if tiiis intense and un- 
seasonaiiU' aiiplication the elfccts were those pains in 
his head, and that Avea! icss of his eye s, which he 
regarded as the remote iioimations and causes of hb 
final and total !" : i.:.,iit. 

In the year 1 02 1-5. he a;;' n in ived from St. 
Paul’s School to Chri.sts College, Cambridge, and 
was there con.signed to the tuition of JMr. WiUiaui 
Chappell, who was raised at a lati* period to the 
bisho[)j)ric ol’ Poss in Ireland. 

On the larger theatre of jin UniversitA*, young 
Milton soon di.stingAiislied hinuself by th<' superiority 
of his erudition and his talents. His poetic composi- 
tions, inde('d, in laitin and in English, could not fail 
of diffusing his youthful fame: as by the former he 
establi bed his claim to an eminent place among the 
scholars (d‘ iiKjdern Europe; and in the latter, he 
discovered bright gliinjrses of that tran.scendent ge 
nius, Avhich was destine<l subse(|uently to enthrone 
him on the .summit of the Aonian hill. 

On taking the degree of M. A. in 1631, he quitted 
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the University, and [)assed the five succeeding years 
with his pai’ents at Horton, near ('olnbrook in Buck- 
inghamshire; to which pliice his father liad retired, 
with the view of resigning Ids old age to the enjoy- 
ment of competence and privacy. 

Though intended howewer for tlu' clnirch, lu? re- 
garded witli a reluctance so insupeiable the re-juisite 
subscription to tlu; thirty Nine y\rticles, that the 
projeert was wholly abandoned. His objections in 
this instance are clearly stated, and forcibly defended 
Jby his own inaiterly pen, in bis Introduction to the 
‘ Reason (d‘ Ch;:rch-(io< ermnent.’ 

During bis residence it Horton, he applied him- 
self witli unremitting assiduity to the reading of the 
Grt;ek and Roman classic , to the study of history, 
to the cultivation of his Miiagination, and to the 
improvement of his [coetical t lent. 

In KJ.'H, he produced d c ous' of Connis, which 
was exhibited at Ludlow CastU: in lorc John Earl of 
Bridgewater, at that time Rrc'sident of ^I'alcs. In 
the edition of this dramatic itocm. published by iMr. 
Henry r^awes, we are informed that ifs [wincipal 
characters wore personated Ity Lord Brackley, the 
lion. Thomas Egertou, Lady Alice their sister, and 
Mr. La>vcs himself, who rciuvsentcd the Attendant 
Spirit. 

In 1637, appeared his ‘ Lycidas, in which he la- 
mented “the death of Air. E<lward Kitig;* a young 
man of eminent accomplishmeuts aird abilities, t\ho 

* Ho was son of Sir .lohn King, who liad been Secretary for 
Ireland in the reigns of Elizabeth, James, anil Charles ; and 
between him and M-’’ton theve seems to have subsisted a very 
close intimacj^restilting from a similarity of attainments, talents, 
and virtues. 
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had been lost on his passage from Ireland, and 
whose popularity in Cambridge was so great, that 
the University published in the subsequent year 
a quailo volume of poems as an offering to his 
memory. 

To the period of Milton’s retirement at Horton 
must be ascribed the production of those exquisite 
effusions of his juvenile imagination, ‘ Allegro’ 
and II Penseroso which, with the ‘Comus’ and 
the ‘ Lycidas,’ would by themsidvcs have sufficiently 
established his [loetic fame, and liave ranked him 
W'ith tlie most favoured votaries of the Muse. 

The stories of his disorderly conduct at this and 
at tlie jireceding period of his lifi“, when it w'^as 
affirmed that ‘ he had been the subject of academical 
punishment,’ may he rejected as unfounded on truth, 
and th(^ mere fabrications of fierce but impotent 
malignity. Tn every stage of his life, there is abund- 
ant proof of his uniform and exemplary morality ; 
stud his fre(juc'nt excur.sions from Horton to the 
metropolis, whatever object might he assigned to 
them by his ach crsai ies, were solely for the purposes 
of purchas’ag hooks, and improving himself in the 
mathematics and in music. 

On the death of his mother, la* obtained the per- 
mission of his father to travel : and communicating 
his intention to Sir Henry Wotton, Provost of Eton 
College, who had formerly resided as the Plmhassa- 
dor of England at \'enice, that gentleman addressed 
a letter to nim rc'plcte with professions of friendship 
and respect, and oflcring instnictifais with resjiect 
to his conduct and route. On tiie receipt of this 
epistle, which is published among iha Reliquia 
VJotionlaiKJil and in more than one of the Lives of 
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Miltoil, he departed for France, accompanied only by 
one servant, who attended him through the whole 
course of Ins travels. 

At Pai'is, he was introduced to the celebrated 
Hugo Cirotius : but without Ungering in the capital 
of Frfince he proceeded almost immediately to Mar- 
seilles, and tliere embarking, sj[)ecdily attained the 
object of his excursion from iMigland by landing in 
Italy, and in^oducing himself to the arts and the 
literature of tliat enlightened country. At Florence, 
and at Rome, he was treated with marktd distinc- 
tion by the learned and the great ; and in those 
places, where tlu' genius of the moderns hatl revdved 
the erudition and rivalled the productions of the 
ancients, his talents and his knowledge obtained 
proud applause, and may be regarded as first receiving 
that homage, which they afterw ard exacted froni the 
admiration <jf the world. 

At Naples, he was introduced to the ac(piaintance 
of Giovanni Baptista Manso, IManpiis of A'illa, the 
friend and biogi’apher of 'fasso, to w iiom that illus- 
trious poet inscribed his ‘ Dialogues on Friendshi]),’ 
and whose name he introduced w ith honour into his 
immortal ‘ Gierusalcmmc Libcrata.' By tliis noble- 
man IVIilton was distinguished with the attentions 
of ))ecu|^ar friendship, was honoured witii his familiar 
visits, teid was accompanied in excursions through 
the city, for the purjiosi' of seeing those objects 
which w’cre principsdly interesting to the curiosity of 
strangers. 

As he was about to (h'pai’t iVom Napli's, he was 
still more strongly assured of the resi)ect of this 
liberal foreigner by the compliment of a I^atin 
distich; in which, praise earned to it's gi’catest 
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height was diminished only by a slight reference io 
the heretical faith of it’s Protestant subject. Grati- 
fied with all these accumidated and invaluable in- 
stances of regard, Milton presented the Marquis in 
return with a Latin poem, entitled ‘ Afamus,’ which 
is distinguished ei^ually by the elegance of it’s pane- 
gyric, the beauty of it’s numbers, and the elevation 
of it’s sentiments ; thus completing the laurel-crown 
of this new Maecenas of Italy, and tq the other cir- 
cumstances of his projjitious fortune adding that of 
his being honoured with the praise of the two first 
ej)ic poets of modern Europe. 

Having now visited the finest piu’ts of Italy, and 
conversed witli her most eminent men, he was pre- 
paring to extend his travids to SicUy and (Greece; 
when intelligence from England of the near approach 
of a civil war diveitcd him from his purjiose, and 
induced him to sacrifice his own immediate gratifica- 
tion in the improvement of liis mind to the duty 
which ho owed to his country : for he deemed it 
shameful, as he himself informs us, to be enjoying 
his ease abroad, even for the acquisition of know- 
ledge, while his conqiatriots were struggling in 
blood for tlieii' liberties at home. He resolved, 
therefore, without hesitation to renounce his fa- 
vourite project, and to retum to his post of dilfi- 
culty and danger as a citizen of Britain. Disregard- 
ing the intimation, which he had received, of peiils 
awaiting him at Home in consequence of the im- 
prudent freedom of his convei'sation upon religious 
topics, he revisited the Papal city ; and during the 
term of his continuance in it neither timidly con- 
cealed, nor ostentatiously flaunted, his Protestant 
opinions. From Home he passed to I’lorence, to 
4 
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experience again the affectionate attentions of his 
friends on the banks of the Arno. After spending a 
few days uj)on an excursion to lajcca, the native 
place of his friend (’harles Deodati’s family, he left 
Tuscany, and crossing the Apennines w'paired through 
Bologna and Ferrara to Venice, where he lesided 
during a month. Having then shipped h)r lh)gland 
the books which he had collected in his travels, he 
pursued his course through \'erona, Alilan, and along 
the lake lA'nianu.s to ( Geneva. Here he continued for 
some time in the so» iety of j)ersons of his own I’eli- 
gious and civil princij)lcs, and here he cf»ntra<?tcd an 
intimate ac<piaintance with (iiovanni Deodati, the 
learned Professor of Divinity, wliose commentary on 
the Sacivd Writings has been jnd)!ishe(l in English. 
Retuniing thence through France, by the same road 
which he had trod before, l.i' anived in his na- 
tive country after an abscnct' of fifteen months; in 
the cour.se of whi< h he had seen ima h of the woild, 
I'een convei’sant with the charac ters of many cele- 
brated men. examined tlie policy of dillcrent coun- 
tiies, and obtained a larger body ol information than 
persons of inferior genius ami less pcnietralhig minds 
have l)een able to accumulalc in a tern.i of !Ur longer 
duration. 

On his return, he undertook tiic- ediuMtion of his 
sister’s two sous ; and yielding tcj the solieite.iions of 
some of his friends, who were anxious tliat he should 
impart to thei)' ehildren the same* advantages, he 
removed to a handsome house iii Aldorsgate Street, 
and enlai’ged the number of his puiiils. 

Ho now formed his plan oi a<“adcmieal institution, 
and communicated it to the world in a * I realise on 
Education,’ in whicli lie professes to Icatl the scholar 
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‘ from Lilly,’ ns he expresses it, ‘ to the time of 
his eommeiiting Master of Arts.’ His success was 
answerable to his capacity for the undertaking ; 
and in this kind of scholastic solitude he con- 
tinued for some time; hut his academical studies 
did not lead him tt) remain an indifferent spectator 
of what was acting upon the ])ul)lic theatre of his 
country. 

The nation heinjr in a /ijreat ferment in 1641, 
and the dainor against episcopacy running extremely 
higl), Milton, \\ lio discovered liow much inferior in 
elo(}uohce and le arning the Puritan ministers were to 
the llislK)]>s, engaged warmly u ith the former in tliQ 
support of’ their common cause, and exertc'd all the 
powers of re ason and learning to overthrow the Na- 
tional Estahlislmu nt. The efleets of his controver- 
sial power upon this oe(‘asjon wen^ five tracts on 
the suhjei't of Chiir(ii-(h)vernment,* of which four 
were puldished in London in the course of a single 
twelvemonth: the ^Apology for vSmec'tymmius,' with 
which he c losed thc' c’ontn)\ ei'sy, was the production 
of tlie following year. 

In the year Alilton married Mary, the eldest 

daughter of Richard Powell, hiS(j. of Forest Hill ji) 
Oxfordshire. This lady had not residcnl witli her 
husband much more than a month, m hen slie proc ured 
an invitation from her father to pass the sumnu’r 

* The first was entitled, ‘ Hetbrmation touching Church- 
DisciplinL in England, and tlie Causes tliat liave hitherto hin- 
dered it. In Two hooks: written to ii Friend:’ Thc second 
was, ‘ Of Prelatical Episcopacy,’ t^rainst Archbishop Usher; 
The third, * The Reason of Church-Ooverninent urged ngainst 
Piulacy, in Two Books:’ Thc fourth, ^Animadversions upon 
the Remonstrant’s Defence against Smcctymnuus ; ’ anil the 
last^ ' An Apology for Smectymnuus.* 
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with her friends at his liouse : and the indulgence of 
her husband allowed her to accept the invitation, on 
her promise of returning to him at Michaelmas. In 
the mean time, he applied himself closely to Ids 
studies ; and his chief anuist'ment was an occasional 
visit in the evening to l iUdy Margaret I.ey, daughter 
of the Earl of iMaiiborough, Loixl High 'I'l’casurer 
of England, and Pi’csidt'nt of the Privy (.^ouncil 
under James I. This l.ady, possessing an excellent 
understanding, took great dcJiglit in his conversa- 
tion, and with her husband Captain Hobson showed 
him particular respect. Milton’s sense of her merit 
and her politeness is discovered in a Sonnet, rvhich 
he addressed to lu'r, and w'hich is ])reserved with 
his other poems. 

. At the apj)ointed time he exj)ected the return of 
his wife, and on her tiiiling to ('onu;, \vrote a letter 
to her; !)ut witliout obtaining an answt'r. llepeated 
applications failing to overcome her silence, he sent 
her a Sj)ecial messenger upon tiie suliji'ct, whom she 
instantly dismissed with (xnitempt. I’or tliis extra- 
ordinary conduct Milton’s biograjduTs have assigned 
various reasons; l)ut it seems most proI)able, that she 
had conceived a dislike to her husband's retired and 
philosophic mode of life, nhiili offered a striking 
contrast to the gayety of her fatlier's affluent and 
.social mansion. W'hatever was the cause of it, be 
was so highly incenstd at Iier conduct, that he 
resolved to repudiate her; and published upon this 
occasion his ‘ l)o<’triuo and Discipline of Divorce,' to 
prove that ‘ indisposition, unfitness, or contrariety 
of mind j)roceediiig fi’om Jiuy uncliangeable cause 
in nature, hindering and ever likely to hinder the 
niain benefits of conjugal society, wliieh are solace 
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and peace, are greater reasons of divorce than adultery 
or natural frigidity, esj)eciaUy if there he no children, 
and there be mutual consent for separation.’ This 
piece was, at first, given to the world anonymously ; 
but the stile betraying it’s author, he printed with 
his name a second edition of it, and dedicating it 
to the Parliament of England and tlie Assembly of 
Divines, desired tliat ‘ the sulyect might Ije taken 
into serious considcratif»n.’ On the promidgation of 
this novel doctrine, lie was warmly attacked from the 
press ; and, in his defence, published jMartin Bucer’s 
opinions on divorce, as suj)|)orting and sanctioning 
his own. ’I’o answer other objections likewise, which 
represente<l his opinions as anti-scriptural, he pro- 
duced, in 164,5, his * Tcl radio rdon, or Ek])ositions 
upon the Four Chief Passages in Scripture ’ (Gen. 
27, 28. Deut. xxiv. 1, 2. iMatt. v. 81, ,‘32. and 
1 Cor. vii. l.‘i — 16.) which ti’c'at of marriage and 
nullities of marriage. Of liiese publications the As- 
semldy of Divines so highly disapproved, that they 
summoned the Avriter before the House' of Lords; 
but l)y theni he was dismissed, without even a re- 
primand. In reply to two pamplilets, which ap- 
peared against him. one entitled ‘ Divorct; at Plea- 
sure,’ and the other ‘ An ^Answer to the; Doctrine 
and Discipline id' Divoi'ce,’ lu* drew up his ‘ ( V 
lastcrioH,' and here ended the contest. Ri'solved 
to evince his sincerity at least upon this sidijeet, 
ho now j)focceded to pay his acklrc'sses to a young 
lady: and regarding himself as wholly freed from 
his I'ormer matrimonial engagement, would undoubt- 
edly have solemnised his second mi])tials; if the de- 
c'i :veness of his coiuluct had not alarmed his first 
wife and her relations, and induced them to be 
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anxious for a re-union. The mode and management, 
by which tliis w as effected, Avere remai’kable. As lie 
was visiting at the house of a relation, of the name 
of Blackhorough in St. Martin’s Ic Grand, it ivas 
contrived (with the concurrence of that gentleman, 
who was friendly to the plan) that Milton’s wife 
should be in an adjacent room ; and, Avhen he was 
quite unaware of such a ciicuinstancc, he was 
surprised by seeing her on her knees Ix'foie him, 
with tears inqiloring his forgiveness. At first, he dis- 
covered a resolution to resist : Init his firmness pre- 
sently yii'lded ; and tlu' intercession of friends speedily 
procured an entire reconciliation, and an oblivion of 
the i)ast. fn his own words respecting Eve, 

‘ — Soon Ills heart relented 

'Fowartl lier, liis life so late and sole delight, 

Now at his leet submissive iu distress.’ 

His generous lielmvionr to his wife’s father and 
t’u' rest of her family, whom he took unilei’ his jiro- 
tection after their royalist friends were ruined, does 
ereat hoix'ur to his chaiacter. lie entertained them 
all at his ow n house, till thiough his interest their 
estat(! and elfects were resforiil to them by thi‘ par- 
’■liainent. In l(i4(), his wile bore him a daughter, 
and it appeals that they subsequently hved very hap- 
pily together. 

About this time, his zeal for the republican party 
had so far recommemkHl him, that a (K'sign w jis 
formed for making him Adjutant Gein'ral in Sir 
William Waller’s division ; but the new-modelling of 
the army proved an obstruction to the accomplish' 
tnent of the measure. Scum after the march ol h au’- 
fax and Cromtvell through the city, in order to sup- 
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press the insurrection which Brown and Massey 
were endeavouring to raise against their proceedings, 
he quitted his large house in Barbican for a smaller 
in High Holborn, Avhere he prosecuted his studies 
till after the trial and execution of Chaiies I. He, 
then, published his ‘ Tenure of Kings and Magis- 
trates;’ to prove that ‘it is lawlul, and hath been held 
so through all ages, for any persons, who have the 
power, to ('all to account a tyrant or wicked kingy 
and allor due conviction to depose and ])ut him to 
death, if the ordinary magistrates iiave neglected or 
refused to do it.’ In the same year, 1649, a])j)eared 
his ‘ Observations on the Articles of Peace between 
.Tamos Earl of Ormond for King (’harles 1. on the 
one hand, and tlie Irish Kebels and Pajiists on the 
other hand; and a TyCttor sent by Ormond to Colonel 
•Tones, (Governor of Dublin ; and a Representation of 
the ticotcb Presln tery at Relfast in Trcland.’ 

He was now admitted into tlu' servi('{' of the Gom- 
monwealtb, and was appoint('(i Latin Secretary to 
the Council of State, who had resolved neither to 
send nor to receiva; letters but in the l ,atin tongue, a? 
a languasye common to all nations.* 1 le m as einj)loye(l 
however not only as Latin Secretary, hut likewise 
as a politi('!jl writer; for the famous ‘ Eihon Ba.si/ike. 
or Royal Image,’ leputedly composed hy Charles I. in 
bis own vindication, having made it's appearance 
soon alter his death, JNlilton was re(|uested to draw 
u]> an answer to it ; a .servic'c, w Inch he perforiiK’d in 
a puhli('atfon entitled ‘ Eikonoclastes, or the Image- 
Breaker.’ In 16.51, he published his ‘ Pro Populo 

* Upon the propriety of this decision, and the folly of con- 
tinuing to u.se the Trench language in diplomacy, Eustace in his 
* 'Classical Tour ’ descants with c(]ual justness and patriotism. 
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Anglicano Defensio^ against the Defensio Regia 
of Salmasius; and, for tliis, he is said to have 
been rewarded by the Commonwealth with a pre- 
sent of a thousand pounds. He had, also, a consider- 
able hand in con’ecting and improving a picv e written 
by his nephew, Mr. John Philips, aval printed in 
1652 under the title of ‘ Joamiis Fliilippl Angli 
Respomio ad Apologiam Aiioiiynii cujusdcnn Tent- 
brionis pro Rege et Populo Anglicano inJandU- 
sh?iam\ Diuing the publishing of this work, he 
lodged at one Thompson’s, n(‘xt door to the Bull’s 
Head J'avern, at Charing Cross ; but he soon after- 
ward removed to a g'ard(‘n-lK)iise in Petty France^ 
next door to Lord S( udamor(‘'s, where hi‘ remained till 
within a (ew weeks of the Restoration. In this house, 
his first wife dying in ehild-bed in 1652, he married ii 
second (Katliarine, daughter of Captain Woodcock of 
Hackney) wdio died of the consciiucnees of child-birth, 
alter she had Ik'Ou brought to he'd of a daughter. J’his 
second inarriagt' w as contracted sul)se(|uent]y to the 
total extinc'tion of his sight; for liis eyes, wliieh had 
been gradually losing their power for nearly twdve 
ol'the preceding years, seem to have closed' in entire 
darkness about llie time (d’ his enmploling tlie ‘De- 
fence of the People ol‘ Kiigland,’ t)r early in 1652. In 
1654, he published his ‘ Dcjhmo Secirnda,' and the 
year following, Ins ‘ DeJenAo pro *S'e J 

Being now at leisure from his state-adversaries and 
public controversies, he again prosecuted his private 
studies and projects, partic ularly his ‘ History ot 
Kngland,’ and his new • Thesaurus Tingucc Latince* 
according to the method ot Robert Stephens, the 
manuscript of which (c*outaiued in three large vo- 
lumes, fobo) was enii>loYed by the editors ot the Cam- 
hridge Dictionary, print^^din cpiarto, 169J. In 1658. 
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he published ‘ Sir Walter Ralegh’s Cabinet-Council;’ 
and, in 1659, ‘ A Treatise of the Civil Power in 
Ecclesiastical Courts, and Considerations touching 
the likeliest Means to remove Hirelings out of the 
Church; wherein are also Discourses of Tythes, 
Church-fees, Chuirh-i-evenues, and whether any 
Maintenance of Ministers can he settled in Law.’ 

Upon the dissolution of tlie parliament by the 
army, after Richard Cromwell had resigned the Pro- 
tectorshif) JMilton wrote a letter, in which he laid 
down the model of a Commonn eidth ; not such as 
he judged the best, hut sucli as might then he the 
most readily settled, to prevent the restoration of 
kingly government and the rccairrencre of domestic 
disordei’s. I Ic diew up, likewise, another j)u?cc to the 
same puipose, whicli s<'(nns to havt' been addressed to 
Ceneral Monk ; and in h’ehruary, 1 659, he published 
his * Ready and eas)' W’.'iy to establish a fre<? Com- 
monwealtli.’ Soon after this, he piinted in quarto 
his * Brief Notes upon a late Sermon entitled, I'he 
Fear of God and the King.’ To these two last j)uh- 
Ucations a sliarp reply was made hy Roger I^’Estrange, 
in a })iece called ‘ No Blind (guides.’ 

Just helore the Restoration he retired from his 
office of Latin Secretary, and hy the advice of his 
friends concealetl himself, till tlu; event of public af- 
fairs should direct him what course to pursue. For 
this })urpose“, he withdrew to a friend’s house in Bar- 
tholomew Close, near \\’est Smithfield, where he re- 
mained till tlicGeneralAmnesty made it’s appearance. 

At this alarming crisis of his fortunes, his friends are 
said to have pro])agated a report of Ins death and made 
a mock-funeral for him, in order to divert and deceive 
the ahertion of his enemies : hut Milton was a man so 
well knov, n, the contrivance was so unsuitable to liis 
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character, and the story is so totally destitute of 
competent evidence, that it must lie viyectcd as wholly 
unworthy of (Tcdit. 

The 7Vct of Oblivion, says IMr. Philips, proved as 
favourable to him, as could liavc' been hoped or ex- 
pected and for this he was indeljted to the exertions 
of liis friends botli in the Council and the parliament, 
particularly of Andnnv Marvel the representative of 
Hull, who subseijuently prefixed a copy of spirited 
verses to l)is ‘ Paradise Lost.’ But tlie chief promoter 
of his free pardon v/as Sii' William l^avenant, whose 
life Milton l)y his (powerful interest had previously 
saved, when he was condemned as an active royalist 
in 1650. 

Beinj^' now sale Irom his foes, lie re-appoared in 
pu1)lic, and removed to Jewin Street, where' on th(' 
recommendation of liis friend and ixlation Dr. Pa^et 
he married his third wife Elizalx ih, the dauj^hb'r of 
Mr. Minshul of Cheshire: Imt by her he had no 
children. Soon after the Restriration, he was offered 
the })lace of liatin Secretary to the IxiniL;', which 
however, notwitlistanding* the importunities of his 
wile, he had the virtue to refuse. Mis answer to liev 
entreaties was, “ You are in the right, ley dear: 
you, as other women, would ride in your coach ; for 
me, my aim is to liv(' and die an lionest man.” Soon 
after this third marriage, he removed to a liouse in 
the Artillery Walk leading to Bunhill Melds, where 
he continued till his death, except fin* a short term 
during the pn'valenct' of tfie plague in 1665, when 
he retired with his family to St. Giles Clialfont in 
Buckinghamsirue At this time his " Paradise Lost' 
was finished, tliough not published till 1667. 

Mr. Richardson says, “ that when Milton dictated. 

2 i; 
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he used to sit leaning backward obliquely in an easy 
chair, A\dth lus legs flung over the elbows of it : that 
he frequently composed lying a-bed in a morning; 
and tliat when he eoidd not sleep, but lay awake 
whole nights, he tried, but not one verse could he 
make : at other times flowed easy bis unpremeditated 
verse, with a certain impetus, as himself used to be- 
lieve; then, at what hour soever, he rung for his 
daughter to sa'ure what came. 1 have lieen also 
told, he would dictate many (|)erhaps forty) lines in a 
breath, and then reduce them to half the number.” 

Mr. Philips, likewise, relates a remarkable f iicum- 
stance resjK'cting the conqiositif)n of this sublime 
poem, communicated to him by Milton himself, ‘ that 
his poetical \'ein never flowed happily but from the 
autumnal equinox to the vernal, and that what he 
attemjrtcd at other times was not to his satisfaction.’ 
After the work was ready for the pi’css, it was nt'ar 
being suppressed by the ignorance or the malice of 
the licenser,*' who ainong otlu'r trivial objections 
suspectc'd treason in the noble simile, I. .594': 

‘ As when the sun iicw-riscii 

Looks tlirouiih tlic horizontal misty air, 

Shorn of Jus licams ; or from behind the moon. 

In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On lialf the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes inonarch.s.’ 


This f’and jn-odiu'tion of genius, which does 
honour to human nature, having at length sur- 
nujunted these ol)slru(:tions, was ])crmitted to he 
pi’inted; when the author sold it for only five 

T’uomas I'omkyns, one of Archbishop Sheldon’s chaplains. 
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poundsj, on the condition^ of receiving five pounds 
more after the sale of 1300 of the first impression ; 
and five pounds after the sale of an equal number of 
the second and third editions resjjcctively ! 

The first edition of Paradise Lost,’ in ten books, 
was printed in a small quarto ; and, befiire it could be 
sold, it had three or more different title-|)agcs in the 
years 1667, 1668, and 1669. So that two years 
elai)sed before it’s author was entitled to tlu^ second 
five [)Ounds, for wliich his recei[)t is still in (wistence, 
dated April 26, 1669. And this was, |)ro])ably, the 
whole amount of what he received ; for lie lived not 
to enjoy the lienefits of the s(‘(‘ond edition,! which 
was published in 1674, the year of his de ath. Milton, 
it appc.'ars, bequeathed the (‘0|)y-right to his widow : 
for slie agreed with Simmons, the printer, to accept 
eight pounds in full of all dtanands ; and her receipt 
for the monev is dated December 21, ItiSO. 

]^^ost of tlu‘ writ(Ts of Milton's l;ile have re- 
ilected-^iipon the taste of tlie age, because tliis im- 
mortal production did not meet witli tiie apjdause, 
whi(‘h it merited on it's first publication. But to 
those wlio consider lion small was the nuinl)er of 
readcTs at that era, and how few of tlu‘sc‘ could 
discern tlie beauties of a new spcn ic s of |)oetry, tliis 
being the first Knglisli j)oem of any note not in 

* The original contri^'ct wltli Saniacl Sinincoiis the printer, 
still extant, is dated April lh67, and serves to correct some 
mistakes of writers respecting the sale and the earlier editions 
of the work. 

■f t his second edition was printed in a small octavc>, corrected 
by the author, and increased with the addition of some iew 
versos (by dividii\g tne seventh and tenth) to twelve books, llie 
third edition was printed in I (>78. 

2 II 2 
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rhyme, the success will appear striking; especially 
when it is likewise remembered that it’s author, 
though he had escaped the talons of the law, was 
in perpetual danger of assassination from the inve- 
teracy of royalist malignity. Under these circum- 
stances, the sale of the first impression (the number 
of which must have exceeded l;>00) within two 
years, is a strong proof that it’s merit was fully ap- 
preciated by every man of taste and learning, though 
their unqualified applause rvas witliheld by the fear ol' 
giving offence to government. 

Mr. Richardson informs ns, tlsat Sir John Denham 
came into the House of Commons one moming with 
a sheet of the ^ Paradise l.ost,’ ^vet IVom the [wess, 
in his hand ; affirming, tliat it v as a ‘ part of the 
noblest poem that ever was nritieii in any language, 
or in any age.’ No |)recise date is assigned by bin) 
to this imident ; but, as Denham ilied in 1 668, it 
must have happened while the first edition was in 
the press. It has been said, however, that the book 
was not knoAMi till al)oiit two years al'terward, when 
the Earl of Dorset recommended it to moiv generjil 
notice. He opened it accidentally, it ap|)ears, while 
with Sir Fleetwood Shephard on the search for old 
books in Little Britain, and being .struck with some 
of it’s passages made a purcha.se of it. 1’he book- 
seller then desired his r.iordslu{) ‘ if Ik; liked the wa)rk, 
to speak in it’s favour, as the copies r)f it lay on hi.s 
hands as w^astc paper.’ Havi)ig read the })ocin, the 
Earl transmitted it to Dryden, who quickly returned 
it, remarking ; “ This man cuts us all out, and the 
ancients too.” ’Pliis story w as rc'bted by Sir Fleet- 
w^ood Shephard to Dr. Taucretl Ilobiason, au emi- 
1 
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nent physician in London, by wliom it was commu- 
nicated to it’s publisher, Mr. Richardson. 

The fourth edition, with ‘ Paradise Rt^gained ’ and 
^ Samson Aj^onistes ’ annexed, was published in folio 
in 1688, under tlie j)atroiiagc of Jolm (afterward the 
celebrated Lord) Somers, who advised the bookseller 
to undcilakc! it by subscription : and in tlie list of 
subscribers we find the names most distinguislied, at 
tliat time, by tlieir ci^dl and literary eminence. The 
fifth (xlition made it's appearante in 1692, and the 
sixth in 1695 ; and henceforward the sale largely in- 
creased every year,'^^ though the price was four times 
greater than belbre. h’oreign nations have, likewise, 
been sensible of the merit of this pcrformaneo. It 
was translated into l)hink v(Tse in Lo^v^ Dutch, in 
1728; into Froneh prose, in 1729; and into Italian 
corpse, in I7«'i6. Tluac are also tliree Latin versions: 
one by Mr. Hogg, a Scotchman, in I GOO; a second 
by Dr. M’vaj)}), and a third by Mr. D(^bson, Fellow of 
New College, Oxford: the two latter undertaken in 
eonse(|uen(‘e of a j)rize of 1000/. ofiered by Mr. 
Benson, /Kuditor of tlie Imprest, for the host fiatin 
translation, wliich was adjudged to rdr. Dobson. 
TliUvS was juslice, at length, done to the merits of 
this illustrious liard. Miltou, sa\s Di*. Newtou, is 
now eorisideivd as an Fnglish elassii*, and the " Para- 
dise liost’ geiUTally esteemed tiu' iiolilest and most 
sublime of modern poeir.s, and ec[ual at least to the 

It since gene througl* numberless editions, partlcnlarlv 
one ill 1727, by Klijaii Fenton; and another, bv Dr. Ibnitley, 
in 1732. fiut the must elegant was published in I7tn, in two 
volumes quarto wit)' notes and the Lite of the Author, by Dr. 

I'honias Newton, aftci ward Bishop of Bristol. 
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best of the ancient ; the honour of this country, and 
the envy and admiration of all others ! 

Before Ave take our leav(' of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ it 
may be proper to observe, that vaiious cj’iticisins 
have been published upon it, and different conjec- 
tures suggested by men of learning respecting- the 
source from which Milton derived the first idea of 
Ins subject : but no opinion on this topic has been so 
certainly estaldished, as to fi^^nd satisfy the? public 
mind. It is indeed most prol)able, that ht; had seen 
in Italy the ‘ Adamo,' a drama written by an indif- 
ferent poet of the name of Andreini, and tliat from 
this small spark his imagination caiighl tlie flame, 
which afterward blazed so brightly This however 
is merely a conjecture, which may be received or re- 
jected by the n-ader at his option: and the ijiiestion 
is of too little conse(|uenc{', to Ik- agitated with atiy 
wmrmth. In 17o0, an impotent attempt to blast his 
fame was made by one Lauder a Scotchman , who 
in an Essav entitled, ‘ Milton’s Use and Imitation of 
the Modeins,’ charges the author of the ‘ Piu-adise 
I,ost’ not only with the stealing of his plaii from the 
* Adanius E.ml,' a juvenih; production of Urotius, 
but also with having culled the flowers ol‘ othcj- mo- 
dern Latin poems of less celebrity with so unsj;aring 
a hand, as almost wholly to form with them tlu- 
wreath which had constituted the ornanu-nt of his 
own brows. 'Fhis charge, however, advancecl with 
nnparallelled impudence a»id supported w ith shame- 
less forgery, was fully refut(!d by Dr. Douglas, who 
was subse(juently raised to the mitre; and Lauder 
who had received but too much countc-nance and 
assistance from the protection and the jien of Dr, 
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JohnvSoii, was consigned to public and universal 
(*ontempt. 

liut the extraordinary merit of tliis All-but-divine 
work must not render us inattenti\ c‘ to the otlier la- 
bours of it’s author. In lb70, lie publisluxl in quarto 
his ‘ History of Bi'itain, that part especially now 
called England, from the first traditional begin- 
nings to the Noijuan Conquest, collected out of 
the ancientest and best authors thercMjf.' ^ This 
history Toland, in Us Life of Milton, observes we 
hava' not as it came out of liis hands ; for the li- 
censers, tliose sworn enemies to l('ai*ning, liberty, 
and gor)d sense, expunged sevi'ial passages f of it, 
whicli though intcuidc’d only to expose the sujKTsti- 
tion and arrogancc‘ of the Popish monks in the 
Saxon times, they sagaciously applied to the Bishops 
under Charles 11. 

In he puhlislu'd in octavo Ids ‘ Paradise 

liegained,’ a jioein in four books, to which was 
added, ‘ Samson Agonistes.’ 'I'he former of these 
poems IVIilton is said to have preferred to “ Paradise 
l^ost : ’ but surely tiu' iMessiah in the ” Paradise 
Begaincd ’ with all his meekness, his dignity, and 
his I'easoning mak('s a less splendid figure than 
when, in the earlier (q)k\ he is introduced clothed 
witli the U‘rrors of Almighty vtaigcauce, wielding 
tlie thunder of heaven, and riding along the sky in 

* This is reprinted in the first volume of Dr. Kennet’s * Com- 
plete History of England,’ 

f In 1681, one or these suppressed passages was published in 
(|uarto, under the title ol ‘ INIr. John Milton’s Character ol the 
Long Parliament and Assembly of Divines in 1651, omitted in 
his other Works, and never before printed.’ 
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his chariot of power; hurling the apostate spirits 
headlong into the gulf 

^ Of bottomless perdition, tliere to dwell 

In adamantine chains and penal lire, 

\Vho durst defy th^ Omnipotent to arms.’ 

The ‘ Paradise Regained,’ obseiwes Dr. Newton, 
is very worthy of the author; and, contrary to 
w hat Mr. Toland redates, Milton may he seen in it, 
as well as in ‘ Paradise I..ost.’”lf it is inferior in 
pootiy, I know' not whether it is inferior in sen- 
timent ; if it is loss de.scriptive, it is more argu- 
mentative; if it does not sometimes rise so high, 
neither does it ever sink so low ; and it has not met 
with the ai)prol)ation it deserves, only because it has 
not l.'cen more read and considered. His suhjeed in- 
deed is confined, and tu' has a narrow foundation to 
/)uild upon : hut he lias raised as noble a superstruc- 
tuie, as such little room and such scanty materials 
would allow. J’he great lieauty of it is, tiie contrast 
between the two characters of the Tempter and our 
Saviour; the artful sophistry and specious insinua- 
tions of the one, refuted by the strong' sense and 
maidy eloipience of the other.” 

The first thought of ‘ Paradise lli’gained’ was 
owing to Ell wood tlu' Quaker, as he liimself relates 
the eircuinstancen in the ‘ History ol’ his own Life.' 
Milton had lent him the mamiscrijit of • Paradise 
Lost,’ at St. (tiles Chalfont, and on his retnrning it, 
asked him ‘ how he liked it, and what he thought ol 
it ; ’ " w hieh I modestly and freely told him (says 
Ellwood) and after some farther discourse about it. 
1 jiLasaiitly sakl to liim, ‘ Thou hast said much of 
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Paradise Lost, but what hast thou to say of Paradise 
Found?’ He made no answer, but sat some time in 
a muse, then broke off that discourse, and fell upon 
another subject.” When Ellworal suhsequently waited 
upon hivn in I.ondon, Milton showed him his ‘ P.ara- 
dise Regained ; ’ and in a pleasant tone s;ad to him, 
“ This is owing to you, for you put it into my head 
by the question you put to me at Chalfont, which 
before I had nf)t thoi^lit of.” 

In the year 1GT2, bis ‘ Logica plcnior Li- 

stitut 'w ad Pclri Rami methodum ennebmata ' made 
it’s appi'aranee in octavo. Upon the indidgence 
granted to Protcsfjmt Dissenters in Hi7‘b he pub- 
lished in cpiarto a defence of universal toleration for 
sectaries of all denominations except Papists, in a dis- 
course entided. ‘ Of true Religion, Heresy, Schism, 
Toleratimi, and wha.t best Means may be used 
against the Urowtli of Popery. Me piinted like- 
wise, lh(' sanu' year, ‘ Poems, ^k;e. on sevi ral occa- 
sions, both Faiglish and Latin, com j. mi d at several 
Times, w ith a small Tractate on lv,iii!'ation, dedi- 
cated ti) Mr. flaitlil),’ in octavo. In KiTd. he pub- 
lished his ' Kpl'ilnln’ Familiarcs" witii some Latin 
Academical Lxerciscs, in octavo; and, in ipiarto, 

• A Declaration of the Poles concerning the f’lection 
of their King .lohn ITT., translated from the Latin 

( "i J 

opy. 

Ho was (U'Cinoit also, ai4 Wood informs us, the 
author ot* a piece called, ‘ The Grand Case of Con* 
scjcnci% ('onc(Tinnf»' tlu' Kii^agenient stated and re- 
solveil ; 01-, a sli id Survey of tlie solemn League 
uiid Covenant, ui Heference to the present Engage- 
ment tlioiigli jnany are of opinion, that the stile 
and manner of \M’iting do not in tlie least favour 
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tlie suspicion. He left several j)ieces in inanuscri])t ; 
amonj]^ the rest, liis “ Brief History of Muscovy, 
and of other less known Countries lyinf»* eastward 
of Russia, as f’ai* as ('atliay,’ printed in 16*82, in 
octavo. His ‘ I^atin State-Letters’ were first })rinted 
in 1676, in duodecimo, and an English version of 
them was publislied in 1694. In 16*98 his Historical, 
Poetical, and Miscellaneous Works were printed in 
three volumes folio in London, though iVmsterdam 
is mentioned in the title-pagef with tlie Lite of the 
Author by iMr. Toland; and a very complete and 
ek'gant edition ot‘ his Prose- \\\)rks was published in 
two volumes folio, in 1738, by the Rev. Dr. Birch, 
Secretary to the Royal Society. In this edition the 
several pieces are disposed a(‘cording to the order in 
which they Mere print(‘d, with the addition of a 
Latin tract (omitted by Toland) (‘onct^rning tlie liea- 
sons of tlie War Avith Spain in 1655, and several 
pages in th(‘ history of (ireat Britain e\[>uiiged by 
the licensers of' the jiress, and not to be met witli in 
any former impressions.'*' 

After a lifc‘ oi* indefatigalile study, and oi' incc's- 
sant exertion in the cause of religious and civil li- 
bcTty, for whicli lie contended to tlu! very last, 
Alilton died of the gout in his stomach, Novem- 
ber 8, 1674. Under this disorder lie had languished 
for several vears, and was iiidicd so reduced by 
that and otlier infirmities, that Ins dissolution was 
scarcely [lerceived by those who were in the room. 
His remains wen* decently interred, near the body 

Of tliis the booksellers of London have recently published 
a correct copy in six volumes octavo, to which is prefixed a most 
spirited and elegant Life of the Autlior from the very classical 
and evcr^etic pen of the Rev. Charles Syramons, D.D. 

4 
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of his fatlicr, in the chancel of the chiircli of St. 
Giles, (h’ipplei^ate : and at a later period (in 1737) 
a neat monument was e rected to his memory in 
Westminster Abbey, at the expcMise of William 
BcTison, Es([. 

By his first wife he had four cliildreiK a son and 
three dauf^’hters. Tlu^ daughters survived t\u) father*. 
Anne, the eldest, married a mastir-ijuilder, and with 
her first inlant died in child-bed; iMary lived single; 
Delroi'ah left lu r* fatlier wdien young, and went ov^r 
witli a lady to Ireland. wSlre returned to l/ngland 
during the Irish troubles under James II., married 
Ml*. Abi’aham Clark a weavi*r in Spilallields, and 
died in 17-7. in lire se venty sixth ye^ai* of lun* age. 

'^Idiis lady Dr. John \V ard. Fellow of the Koval 
Society, and Ih’oli'ssor of Rhetoric in Gi’esliam Col- 
h\ge, saw' at the lioiise of one' of her I’elations, 
not long* before her di'alh. She informed me,’^ 
he states, •* tluit she* and lun* sisters usetl to read 
to their hither in eight languages, a‘v hieli by practice 
th(W wcu'c raj)a!)l(‘ of doing A\ith great readiness and 
aeeni’acA, though they understood no language hut 
English; and their father itsed often to say. in their 
liearing, " oiu' tongue was enoe.gli for a woman.’ 

None of tluan \he adds) wav ever sent to 
seliool, but wc‘i’(‘ all taught English at home by a 
mistress k('pt for t!»at purpose: and Milton himself 
taught th(MU to priAUOunee Greek and Latin. Homer 
and Ovid’s Metamorplioses were books, wliieh they 
Avere often called to read to their* lather; and, at 
my desire, she* r*epe*ated a great nmnher of verses 
from the beginning* erf both these poets Avith great 
readiness. 1 kiunv avIcj she Avas^ upem the first sight 
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of her, by the similitude of her countenance with 
her father’s picture ; and upon my telling, her so, 
she informed me, that ‘ Mr. Addison told her the same 
thing, on lier going to wait on him for he, on hear- 
ing she was living, sent for her, and desired ‘ if slic 
had apy pr.pt'rs of her father’s, she w ould bring them 
with !ut, as an evidence of I'.er being Milton’s daugh- 
ter ;’ hut immediately on lic'r being introduced to him, 
he saiil, ‘‘ Madam, you need )io otiier voucher ; your* 
face is a STiflicient testimony, whose daughter you are:” 
and he then made her a handsome ])resent of a purse' 
of guineas, with a promise of procui’ing her an an- 
nual provision for life: l)ut lie dying soon afterward, 
she lost the hcnefit of his generous design. She ap- 
peared to be a woman of gooi! sense' and genteel be- 
haviour, and to bear the inconveniences of a low 
fortune with decency and prudence.” 1 ler latc' iMa- 
jesty. Queen C’aroline, .sent hci- fifty iionnds, and 
she received pre.'Cids of money 1‘rom several gi iUlc- 
men not long before her death. 

She had ton children, seven .sons and ihrec daugh- 
ters; imt of tiiem only two lefti.ssue; (’aleh, who 
went over to Fort St. (leorgo; in the Fast Indii s, 
when* he married and had two sons, Abraham and 
Isaac;* and Eli/.a!icth, her youngest daughter, v.ho 
married Mr. 'I'homas Fo.ster a weaver, and for some 
years before her husband's (h'uth kept a little chand- 
ler's shop at the lower end of 1 loUou ay, and after- 
ward in Cock 1 .ane, Shoreditch ; where she was 

■* Of those Abraham, the elder, cnuie to Englaiul with (><)- 
vernor IlarrLsoii, hut returned again on the intelligence of liis 
fatlier’s death. Whctlier any of his family are now living, is 
uncertain. 
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found by Dr. Birch, and subsccjiiently visited by Dr. 
Newton. In 1750, the Masque of ‘ Conuis’ was per- 
formed for her Ijenofit at Drury 1 iune, :md produced 
her a considerable sum. A pathetic prologue was 
written on the occasion by Dr. Johnson, and spoken 
by JMr. Gamck. Her cliildren, tlirce sous and four 
daughtei’s, all died before her. 

Milton had a Iirother Chrishiph.er, who was kv.’ ghted 
and made one of the Barons of tl:e FiXcJie<pier in the 
reign ol' James II. ; luit he <locs not aj)pear to have 
been a man of any abilities. Of this gentleman 
there was lately alive a grand-danghtcr, maiTied to 
Mr. George Lookup. Advocate in Ivuinhurgh. “ This 
lady,” says TheojJiilus ('ibber, “ whom 1 liave often 
seen, is extremely corpulent, has in her youth been 
very handsome, and Ls not distituto of poc'tical ge- 
nius. She has vvrittei! sv'vcral coj)ies of verses, pub- 
lished in the Ldinlnwoh Magazines ; and her face 
bears some rcsemlvlance to the picture of ]\Iilt{m.” 

Of Milton's person Fenton has given us the fol- 
lowing description : 

“ He was of a moderate size, v, ell-proportioned, 
and of a ruddy complexion, lig’nt-i>rown liaii", and 
hful hands* line features ; yet lii> eyes vvew' none of 
the quickest. Wdien he w as a stiKicnl at Camhridge, 
he w'as so fair and ch ar, that ic.any callcai him • J’he 
Lady of Christ's College.’ His depia f.nient was af- 
fable, and his gait erect and iniinly, he; peaking cou- 
rage and undanntedness. Wltiie he had his sight, 
he wore a sw ord, and was w cdl-skilled in using it. 
He had a dedicate tunable voice, an t'xc client ear. 
could play on the organ, and hear a part in vocal 
and instrumental music.” 
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His character as a poet is given in the following 
lines, written by Dryden under his picture : 

* Three poets, in three distant ages born, 

Greece, Italy, and England did adorn. 

The first in loftiness of thought surpast ; 

'I’he next, in majesty ; in both, the last. 

The force of Nature could no iarthcr go : 

To make a third, she Join’d the former two.’ 

In Jiis politics, he was a tlioroiigh republican ; having 
probably imbibed his ]>rincij)les from th(>, (Irtx'k or 
Roman Avriters, Avith Avhose productions he A\ as so 
intimately and poi'i)etually convtTsant. \Micn his 
friend Sir Robert IloAvard asked him, ‘ IIoav he came 
to side Avith the Rojiublicans ? ' lu* replied, among 
other things. ‘ heeause tiK'irs Avas the most frugal 
gOA'eriiment ; for tiie trappings of u Monarehv might 
set up ail ordinary Commonwealth.’ 

This is not the only instance, evineing that ho 
Avas as free' in his conversation as in his Aviilings. 
The Duke of ^ Orh, afterA\ard .lames 11.. one day 
calk'd ujion him out of mere curiosity, lu the course 
of their ronversatioii. heiug asked hy his illustrious 
visitor, ‘ W'hetiier he did not think the loss of his 
sight was a judgement upon him I'or w hat he had 
written against the late King? ’ he readily replied; 
‘‘ If your Jlighness ibiiiks that the calamities Avhieh 
hefall lis here are indications of the ivi'ath of lieaA^en. 
in AA'liat ma.nier are avc to aeeount for your father’s 
fate? The displeasure of lu'aven must, upon this 
supjiositioii, liave heeii much grcatci' against him, 
than against me : for 1 have only lo.st my cyo.s, 
Avhereas he lost his heath” By tliis ausAver the 
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Duke was exceedingly offended, and went away 
very anj^ry. 

Ill reli|L 5 *i()Ti, he was a (lisseiiler from the Church 
of England. In the latter part of his life, iKJwever, 
he was not a proh'ssed meinlier of any jiarticnlar 
sect of Christians : he frequented no pniilii' Avorship, 
and is even said, hut without aulhority, not to have 
used any religious rites in his family. 

Ills circuinstanees weri' never either very mean, 
or very afiluent : lie lived above want, and Avas con- 
tent Avitli competency. During ins travels, he was 
supjiortcd liy his fatlii'r. When lie was apjiointed 
liatin Secretary, his salary amounli d to two Imndn'd 
pounds per (inn. ; and, though lu' was of the victo- 
rious [larty, he w as far Irom sharing \a ith tliem in 
the spoils. On tlie eontniry, as avc learn from his 
^ Sec.'ond 1 )er(‘ne(%' lu' snstaiiUHi great losses durin;;* the 
eiAol war, and inste ad of being faAOured (as had been 
represented) in the inqiosition of taxt s, sometimes paid 
even beyond his due proportion ; and upon the turn 
of aflhirs was not (aiiy depi’ived of bis place, but 
also l(!st two thousand poaiuls, w hieii he had jiut for 
security into the E.xti^e Ofikv. 

He dic'd, says Dr. Newton, by oik* means or 
oilu'i* Avorth one* thousand live hundriHl pounds,'^*' 
hc'side his housc'hold-goads, Avhieh w ;is no ineompe- 
teiit subsisUnu'C for him, who Avas as great a philo- 
sojiher as a poet. 

Milton seems not to have been a cry hajipy in his 
marriages. Ilis first Avile oth'iided liim liy her elope- 

Some time bofore he died, ho sold the greatest part oF his 
library, as his heirs were not qualified to make a ])roper use oF 
it, and as he tliouglit he could dispose of it himself to the 
greatest advantage. 
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ment : the second, whose love, sweetness, and deli- 
cacy he celebrates, lived not a twelvemonth with 
him ; and his third, by whom he had no issiie, 
was said to be fi woman of a most violent spirit, 
and a severe stepmother to his cliildren.* She 
died, says Dr. Newton, very old, at Nantwich in 
Cheshire ; and, from tlie accounts of tliose wlio had 
seen her, 1 liaA c learned that she confirmed several 
tilings related betbre : and, pailicularly, ' that her 
husband used to compose his jjoetry chiefly in tlic 
winter; and, on his w'aking on a morning, nould 
make her write down twenty or tliii ty vei’ses. Being* 
asked, ‘ Whether he did not often read Homev and 
Virgil ?’ she understood it as an imputation ujion him 
for stealing* from these authors ; and answered, w ith 
Ccigerness, tliat ‘ lie stole from nobody but the* Muse 
that inspired liim : ’ and being asked by a lady pre- 
sent, ‘ Who the Muse was?’ slu; answ ered, ‘ It was 
God’s grace, and the Holy S])irit tliat visited him 
nightly.’ Siie v, as likc w ise askeil, * Wlioin he ajiproved 
most of our j)oets ?’ and aiisw ere<l, ‘ Speii-ser, 

Shakspeave, and ( V/v,!ey:’ and being aslu'J, ‘ What 
he thonghl ot Dry.icn ?’ she sc.id, ‘ Dryden used some- 
times to visit h.im ; hut lu' tiionght him no poet, hnt 
a good rhymi.st.’ d his censure, liowc'vi'r, was ut- 
tered before Diydcni had as (julred mueh reputation, 
or had coin[:o:;,:d lus ino.st valuahle works. She 
likewise used to say, tliat ‘ her liushand w*as applied 
to by mess gi- I'roin the King, and invited to write 
for the court;’ hut his aiiswsM* was, that ‘ such a be- 
haviour w ould be v( ry incoiisistetit w ith his former 

* Of tin’s iiii'urinatiun, however, there is mucli reason to 
doubi. 
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conduct, for he had never yet employed his pen 
against his conscience.’ 

It would be injustice to this illustrious poet, to 
omit any part of liis character. We must therefore 
add, that he was as eminent for liis erudition, as for 
his extraordinary natural genius. He was a master 
not only of the Cireek, I.atin, Hel>rew, Chaldee, 
and Syriac languages; but also of the principal 
modern tongues, es{)ecially the Italian, which he 
wrote with so inucli elegance, that many members 
of the Academy Della Cnisca, estaldislied at Florence 
for the refining and perfecting of that language, be- 
stowed upon his stile high commendation. 

In fine, he was an honest and a good, as well as 
a great man : in his private life an exam[)le of so- 
briety, toin{)eraTU‘e, j)atience, and fi ugality ; and, in 
his {)ublic capacity, a mrulcl of j)crscvering attention 
to the dictates of conscience, from wiiich he could 
not 1)C induced to swerve either by the dread of 
punishment, or by the temptation of rew ard. 

writen* of thc' ‘ Biographical PieFaces to the 
Works of the hlnglish Poets,’ lias doiu^ gross injus- 
tice to his jicrsonal cliarartcr; but he has spoken in 
the strongest terms of his '• Paradise Lost,’ and of 
his genius as an author. Of tins magnificent elfort 
of imagination, even Johnson jiroiiuuiices, that it “ is 
a poem whicli, considered with respect to design, 
may claim the first })lace, and with respect to per- 
formance tlie second, among the productions of the 
human mind.” — The subject of an epic poem is, 
naturally, an event of great importance. That of 
Milton is not tne destruction of a city, the con- 
duct of a colony, or the foundation of an empire. 
His subject is the fate of worlds, the revolutions of 
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heaven and of earth ; re])ellion against the Supreme 
King, raised by the highest order of created beings ; 
tile overtlirow of their host, and tlie punishineiit of 
their ( rimes ; tlu' creation of a new race of reasona- 
ble creatures ; their original hajijiiuess and innocence, 
their forfeiture of immortality, and their restoration 
to li()[)e and peace. 

Great events can be hastened, or retarded, only 
by persons of (Jevated dignity. Before the great- 
ness disjJayed in iMilton’s poenn all otlu'i* greatness 
shrinks away. The weakest of liis agi^nts are tlie 
higliest and nolilc'st of’ human lieings, the original 
parents of mankind ; with whose ac tions tlie elements 
consented, and on whose rectitude^ or deviation of 
f^ill depended the fate of tcTrc'strial nature, and the 
condition of all the future inhaliitants of the glo|)e. 

Of the other agents in the pocan, the ( hief are 
such, as it is irrevercMue to name on slight occasions. 
The rest w erc' l(n.\ c‘r pow ers. 


‘ (Jf wliicli the least could wicul 

TIkj.sc elements, and arm liiin with the force 
Of all their regions ; ’ 


pow cM’s, w liicli only the (’ontrol of Omnipotence' rc- 
stniiii I’rom laying creation wast(‘, and filling tlu^ 
vast (‘::[)rmse of s|)ae(* w ith ruin and c-onfiision. To 
dis[)Iay the in(}ti\'c's and actions of lieings thus supe- 
rior, so !’ar as humau reason can examine them, or 
hmnau iiut: ^inaiion rcpivsc'iit thc'in, is the' task ^vhieh 
this might}' |)(k t has undcatakcai and perfornu'd.” 

— ‘‘The tlioughts, which are oceasiomilly called 
fort!; in tltc' [irogvess [of this poem], are such as could 
only he,' jU'CHluced by an imagination in tla* highc'st 
(iegrcc lOi \ id and active, to w hich material^ wxtc snp- 
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plied by Incessant study and unlimited curiosity. Tlie 
heat of Milton’s mind inif»(it Ik' said to sublimate bis 
learning', to tlirov/ off into bis work the spiiit of 
science unmingled with it‘s grosser [larts. 

He had considered creation in it’s whole extent; 
and his descriptions are, therefore, learned. He had 
ac'ciistomed his imagination to unre strained indid- 
gCTice; and his conr(‘j)tions, therefore, were exten- 
sive. ^Jlie characteristic (|uality of his poem is. Sub- 
limity. He sometimes descends to the elegant; but 
his element is the gre'at. He can occasionally invest 
himself with grace", but Ins natural port is gigantic 
loftiness. He can please', when {)leasun' is rc(juired; 
but it is his peculiar [)ower, to astonish. 

- He secMus to have been well a(’(|uainted vith his 
own**geuius, and to know what it wais. tliat Nature 
had bestow ed upon him more bountifully than lipon 
others ; the powi r of displaying the viist, illuminating 
the splendid, (liforeing the awiful, darkening the 
gloomy, and aggravating the dreadful: he therifore 
ehosc* a su!)jeet, on whieh too mueli ('onld not he 
said, on w hieli lu* miglit tir(‘ his faiuy w ithout the 
censure of extravagaiu i'. ’’ 

— I’lu' liighot ju'aise of g'C‘iiius is, original inven- 
tion. Milton cannot he sa.id to lia'>c contrived tlie 
structure of an C[)u* poem, and must llieiefore yield 
to that vigoiii’ and amjditude of miiul to w hieh all 
generations must he iudt'hted for the art of potlical 
narrathni, for tlu' hexturt' of tlie (able, tlu' variation 
of incidouts, tlie interposition ol‘ dialogue, and all 
the stratagems lhat surprise and enehain attention. 
Bui, of all the borrowers from Homer, Milton is 
perhaps the least indt'iilt'd. I le Avas iiaturall} a 
IbinkcT fof himself, coidident oi’ his own a’oilities, 
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and disdainful of help or hindrance : he did not re- 
fuse admission to the thoughts or images of his pre- 
decessors, but he did not seek them. From his con- 
temporaries he neither courted, nor received, sup- 
port ; there is in his writings nothing, by which the 
pride of other authors might be gi’atified, or favour 
gained; no excJumge ol' praises, nor solicitation of 
support. His great works wi've performed under 
tliscountenance, and in blindness ; but difficulties 
vanislicd at his touch : Ik' was born for whatever is 
arduous ; and his work is not the greatest of heroic 
poems, only because it is not the first.” 


EXTRACT 


From ‘ the Reason of Church-Government urged 
against Prelaci/.' 

‘ To him (viz. tlu' elegant and h'arned reader) it 
will be no new thing, though 1 tell him that, if I 
huntt'd after prais(^ by the ostentation of wit and 
learning, I should not write thus out of mine oAvn 
season, when 1 have neither yet completed to my 
mind the full circle of my ])rivate studies (although 
I complain not of any insufficiency to the matter in 
hand) or were I ready to my wishes, it were a? folly 
to commit any thing elaborately composed to the 
careless and interrupted listening of these tumultuous 
time.-i. Next, if 1 were wise only to my own ends, 
I would cert.uinly take such a subject, os of itself 
■might catch applause ; when as this hath all the dis- 
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advantages on the contrary, and such a subject as 
the publishing whereof might be delayed at pleasure, 
and time enough to pencil it over with all the curious 
touches of art, even to the perfi.'ction of a laulticss 
picture ; when as in this arguuieiit, the not deferring 
is of great moment to the good sj)eeding, that if 
solidity liave leisure to do her ollice, ail cannot have 
much. l iUstly, 1 should not ( hoose this nianncT of 
writing, wliercin knowing niysell' inferior to myself, 
led by the genial pow(‘r oJ‘ miture to another task, I 
have the use (as 1 may aci ount il) but of my left 
hand; and I shall be I'oolish in saying more to this 
purpose: yet since it will be such a folly as wisest 
men go about to commit, have only confessed and so 
committed, 1 may trust wdtli mors' reason, beeau?e 
witl) more folly, to have eourteons pardon. I’or al- 
thongii a pod, soaring in the high region of his 
fancies, with his garland and singing robi's about 
him, might w ithout apology sjieak move of himself 
than 1 mean to do; yet for me sitting here below in 
the cool element of [irose, a mort:il thing among 
many readers, of no empyreal conceit, to venture 
ami divulge unusual things of m) si'lf, I shall lieti- 
tioii to the gentliT sort it may not be envy to me. I 
must say, therefore, that .after I had from my first 
years, by the ceaseless diligence and eaie of my father 
wlioni God reeomj'cnsc, been exercised to the tongues 
and some sciences, as my age would suller, by sun- 
dry pi, asters and te.aehers, both at home and .at the 
schools, it was found tli.at whether aught was im- 
posed me by them th.at had tlu' ovta’looking, or be- 
taken to of my own choice in llnglish or other 
tongaie, prosing or versing, hut rhielly the latter, 
the stile by certain vital signs it had was likely to 
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live. But mucJi latelier in the private Academies of 
Italy, whitlier I was favoured to resort, perceiving 
that some trifles which I had in memory composed 
at under twenty or therealjout (for tlie manner is, 
that every one must give some proof of his wit and 
reading there) met with ac'ceptancc above what was 
looked for; and otlier tilings which I had shifted, in 
scarcity of hooks and com enic'iK'Cs, to jiatcli up 
among them were received with written encomiums, 
Avhicli tfU' Italian is not Ibrward to bestow on men 
of this side tiie Al|)s: I liegan thus far to assent 
both to them, and divers of my friends here at home; 
and not less to an inward jirompling, which now 
grew' taiily upon me, that iiy lahonr and intent study 
(which J take t^) be my portion in this lile) joined to 
the strong in’Ojieiisity of nature, 1 might peibaps 
leave something so writicii to alier-Umes, as they 
should not w illingly let it die. Tlies(‘ thoughts at 
once possessed me, am' these otlu r ; that if 1 wore 
certain to w rite as men bay lecist s, for three lives and 
dow nW cU’d, there ought no I’egaicl l;e sooma’ had than 
to (iod’s glory, iiy the honour mid instruction of my 
country. For w hi(‘h < aus(‘, and not c)nly lor that I 
knew' it would he hard to arrive at the; sceond rank 
among the laitins, 1 applieii myself to that resolution 
W'hii 1> Ariosto followed against the jiersiiasions ol* 
Bi ijiho, to fix all t!ie industry ami art i could unite to 
the adorning of my native tor;gne : not to make 
verbal curios»tk‘s (h;* end — linat w (a ‘s a toilsoim* vardty 
— hut to !i(‘ an inlerpretev, and leiater (d'thehest and 
safest things among mim* own i itizims, tliroughout 
this island, in tlie mother-tiialv ('t. Tinit w liat t!ie 
greatest niiU choic est wits of ^Xtirens, Ihnma or mo- 
dern I al^a mid those I let. rows r»f old did for theii* 
1 
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country, I in my proportion (with this, over and 
above, of being a Christian) might do for mine : not 
caring to l)e once named abroad, though perhaps 1 
could attain to that ; but content w ith these Britisli 
islands as my world, whose foitune hatli IiitJierto 
been, that if the Athenians (as some say) made llieir 
small deeds great and renowned l)y tlieir eloquent 
writers, England hath had her nobk* adiicwements 
made small by the unskilful handling of monks and 
mechani(\s. 

‘ Time servi's not now, and perhai)s 1 might seem 
too profuse, to giv(‘ any certain acTomU ol’ w hat the 
mind at home, in the sj)a< ioi;s circnits of her musing, 
hath liberty to projMise to h(‘rs(‘ll’. tlun;gh of higlu'st 
hope and hardest attt'mj)ting. \\'lu‘tlie]* tliat epic 
form, whereof (lie two poems of Homer and those 
other two of \ irgil and Tas o aie a dilfnsc', and tlie 
Book of Jol) a l)riei‘ model; or w lu'tlua* the rules oi‘ 
Aristotle herein are strictly to be kept, or nature to 
be follow ed, w hieli in them that know art and use 
judgement is no transgression but an cnrieliing of 
art; and, lastly, what King or Knight Ix'fore the 
Concjuest inight be chosen, in w liom to lav tlu' pat- 
tern of a Christian hero. And as Tasso gave' to a. 
Prince of Italy his choice, wlicilic*!* he would com- 
mand him to write of (Jodfrew's Expcxlition agair.st 
the Inlidcds, or Belisarius against the (ioths, ov 
Charlemagne's against the I.omhards; if to the* in- 
stinct of nature and the emboldcaiing of art anglit 
may be trusted, and tiiat therc^ be nothing advcTse in 
our cJimate or the fate of this agc\ it ha]»ly would 
be Tio rashness, from an eciual diligence and inclina- 
tion, to present the like olfer in our ow n ancient 
stories. Or wdiether those dramatic constitutions. 
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wherein Sophocles and Euripides reign, shall be 
found more doctrinal and exemplary to a nation. 
The Scripture also affords us a line pastoral drama 
in the Song of Solomon, consisting of two persons, 
and a double chorus, as Origen rightly judges ; and 
the Apocalypse of St. John is the m^’estic image of 
a high and stately tragedy, shutting up and inter- 
mingling her solemn scenes and acts with a seven- 
fold chorus of hallelujahs and harping symjdionies. 
And this my ojriuion the gi’ave authority of Parens, 
commenting that book, is sufficient to confirm. Or 
if occasion shall lead, to imitate those magnific odes 
and hymns, whert'in Pindarus and Oallim.'ichus are 
in most things worthy, some others in their frame 
judicit)us, in their math'v most mid end faulty. But 
tliose fre<pient songs throughout the Law and Pro- 
phets, heyonil Jill tlu'se, not in their divine argument 
alone, hut in tiu' very critical art of composition, 
may he easily made appear over all the kinds of lyric 
poesy to 1)0 incomparahle. These ahilitix's, where- 
.soever they he found, are the inspii’ed gift of God, 
rarely bestowed, hut yt't to some (though most abuse) 
in every nation : and art' of power, beside the office 
of a pulpit, to inlneed and cherish in a great jKiople 
the seeds of virtue and public; civility; to allay the 
perturbations of the mind, and set the affection in 
right tunc ; to celebrate in gltuious and lofty hymns 
the throne and e(|ui[)age of (iod’s al mightiness, and 
what he sidfiers to be wrought with high j)rovidence 
in his Church ; to sing victorious agonies of martyrs 
and saints, the deeds and triumphs of just and pious 
nations, doing valiantly through faith • against the 
enemies of (Christ; to deplore (he general relapses of 
kinguor.,s and states from justice and God’s true 
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worship. Lastly, whatsoever in religion is holy and 
sublime, in virtue amiable or grave ; whatsoever hath 
passion or admiration in all the changes of that wliich 
is called fortune from without, or the wily subtilties 
and refluxes of man’s thouglits from within — fill tlicse 
things with a solid and treatable smoothness to paint 
out, and describe : teaching over the v/liolc book of 
sanctity and virtue, through all the instances of ex- 
ample, with such delight to thos(\ es])ecially of soft 
and delicious temper, w ho will not so much as look 
upon Trutli liersoLl unless they sec her elegantly 
dressed ; that whereas the p iths ol' hoiu'sty and good 
life appear now rugged and diffieult, though they he 
indeed easy and pleasant, they would then appear to 
all men both easy and pleasant, though th(w w ere 
rugged and difficult indeed. And what a Ixmefit 
would tliis be to our youth and gentry, may be soon 
guessed by what we know^ of tlie eorruption and 
bane, which they suck in daily from the writings 
and interludes of libidinous and ignorjiut poetasters ; 
who having scarce ever heard of that whieh is the 
inmn consistence ol’ a true poem, the ( hniee oi’ such 
persons as they ought to introduce, and what is 
moral and decent to e ach one, ilo Ibr the most part 
lay up vicious principles in s\ve(d pills to he swal- 
lowed down, and make the tast(' of virtuous docu- 
ments harsh and sour. 15iit, liec ausc the spirit of 
man caiiuot demean itself lively in this body w itliout 
some repeating intermission of lab(an‘ iind serious 
things, it were happy tor tlie (’oinmonw i'aith if our 
magistrates, as in those fanunis govt rnineiits of old, 
would take into their care not only tlie dt'citling of 
our contentious law-t'ases and liiawjs, !nit tlie ma- 
naging of our public s]K)rts and leslival pastimes ; 
that they might be, uol such as were auiliorised 
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awhile since, the provocations of drunkenness and 
lust, but such as may inure and harden our bodies 
by martial exercises to all warlike skill and pei*- 
formances ; and may civilise, adorn, and make dis- 
creet our minds, by the learned and affable meeting 
of frequent Academies, and tlie jmxnirement of wise 
and artful rec itations sv» c etened \\ itli eloc|uent and 
graceful enticements to the love and ])ractice of jus- 
tice, teinjua-ance, and fortitude : instructing and bet- 
tering tin* nation at all opportunities, that the call ol* 
wisdom and virtue may be heard every nluTc\ as 
Solomon saith ; She crieth witi;oi’l, she uttc'rcth 
her voice in tlie streets, in the toj) oi‘ high places, in 
the chief coiu'oiirse, and in I lie o]Kmings of the gates/’ 
AVhether this may i)e not only in pulpits, but after 
another persuasive nic'tliod at set and solc'inn {)ane- 
giiric::, in theatres, por<'lK‘S. or what other plac’e or 
way may nin nux'.t upon the |)e()[)le to receive at 
once hotli reerc'etion and instruetion, let them in 
authority (‘onsnlt. The thing w hi<’h I had to say, 
and those int'cntions Axhicli have' lived within me ewer 
since 1 c'onld concc'ive myself any thing worth to my 
(vnintry, I n'toi’n to c rave c'xc iisc', that nrgc'iit ivasoii 
hath plnekod from mc' by an abortive and fore-dated 
cUsc'oveiy. And the acc'oinplishment of them lies 
not blit in a power above' man’s to promise ; but that 
none hath by more studious ways ondeavonred, and 
with more* unwearied sjiiiit that none* shall — that T 
dare? ahnos aver of myself, as far as life and frc'O 
leisure will c'xti'iid ; and that the laiul at onc’C em- 
franchiscil lierseli’ from this impertinent yoke of pre- 

- Aliiuling to tlie toloriince of Sunday-sports after Divine Ser- 
vice, frst inirodiiccd by James f. (to tlie great anno3aincc of the 
English Pi ritans) in IblT, and revived by his unfortunate suc- 
cessor in lOJ b 
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lacy, under Vvhose infinisitorioiis and tyrannical dun- 
eery no fix'c and sph'ndld wit can flourish. Neither 
do I tliink it sliaine to covenant vvitii any knowinjv 
reader, that lor some lew years yet I may go on 
trust with him towa.rd the payment of v.liat I am 
now ind('l)t('d ; as being a work not to be raised from 
tlie lieat of youth or the vapours of wine, like that 
which flows at waste from the \)v^^ of some vulgar 
amorist or th(' treiu her-fury ol‘ a rliyming jiarasite, 
nor to be obtained l)y the invocation of dame Memory 
and her Siren daughters ; but by devout jwayer to 
that Lternal S[)irit, w ho can (‘nruli w ith all utterance 
and knoA\ ledge, and sends out Jiis vSeraphim w ith the 
hallowed thv of ))is altar to touch and purify the lips 
ot‘ w horn he pleases. To this must be added indus- 
trious and seh'ct n'ading, st(‘ady ol)servati()n, insight 
into all sc'emly art^ and affairs; till which in some 
measure be eom])assed at mine own peril and cost, I 
refuse not to sustain this expedation from as many 
as are not loth to hazard so much credulity upon the 
best pledge's that 1 can giv(' them. Although it 
notliing content me to have dis('los('d thus much be- 
foi’ehand, but tliat I trust hereby to make it manifest 
with w hat small willingness I endure to interrupt 
the })ursuit of no less hope's tlian these, and leave 
a calm and jdeasing solitariness, fed with cheerful 
and ('onfident thoughts, to embark in a troubled 
sea 4 )f noises and hoarse disputes — from beholding 
the bright countt'uance of "I'rutli in the (|uiet and 
still air of dellglitful studies, to (ome into the dim 
lellexion of liolUwv antiquities sold by tlu' seeming 
bulk, and thei‘' be fain to club ipiotations with 
iiKii, whose learning and belief lies in marginal 
stuffings,' &c. 
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On Chastity y early Studies, and unsophisticated 
Delicacy of Mind. 

♦ 

— ‘ W ITH me it fai’cs now, jis with him, whose out- 
ward garment hath Ix’en injured, and ill-bedighted : 
for liaving no otlier shift, what help hut to turn the 
inside outward, es()eeially if the lining l)e the same, 
or, as it is sometimes, mueh better. So, if my name 
and outwai’d di;meanor he not evident enough to <le- 
fend me, 1 must make trial if the discovery of my 
inmost tlioughts can : whertun of t^\'o jmrposes, both 
honest and both sincere, the one ])ei Jiaps 1 sliall not 
miss; although I fail to gain belief with others, of 
being such as my perpetual thoughts shall here dis- 
close me, 1 m<iy yet not fail of success in persuading 
some to be such really themselves, as they cannot 
believe me to !;c more than what 1 leigii. J had my 
time, readers, as othcis have who have gootl learn- 
ing bestowed upon them, to be sent to th<jse places, 
whei’e the o])inion was it might be soonest attained: 
and, as the manner is, was not unstudied in tliose 
authors which are most ttommended ; whereof some 
were grave oratoi’s and historians, ^v’J^ose matter me- 
thought J loved indeed, but as my age then was, so 
1 understood them. Others were the smooth elegiac 
poets, whereof the schools are not scarce, w liom 
both for the pleasing sound of their mnnia ous writing, 
which in hnitation I liaind most easy and most 
agreeable to nature’s {)art in me, and for their 
matter, which what it is there be few who know 
not, 1 w^as so allured to read, that no recreation 
came to me better welcome: for that it was then 
those years with me which are excused, though they 
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1)6 least severe, I may be saved the labour to rcmem- 
l)er you. Whence having observed them to count it 
the chief glory of their wit, in that they were ablest 
to judge, to praise, and by that could esteem them- 
selves wortliicst to love those high perfections, which 
imder one or other name they took to celebrate, I 
thought Avith myself l)y every instinct and presage 
of natui'e, whlcli is not Avont to be false, that what 
emboldened them to this task might with such dili- 
gence as they used embohh'n n)e; and that what 
judgement, Avit, or eh'gancc was my share Avould 
herein hest appear and best value itself, by hoAW 
much more wisely and aa ith more love of virtue I 
should clioose (let rude ears bi* absent) the objec't of 
not unlike praise's : for albeit tliese thoughts to some 
wUl seem virtuous and commendable, to others only 
})ardonahle, to a third sort pi'iliaps idle, yet the 
mentioning of then) hoav Avill end in serious. Nor 
blame it, readers, in those yeai's ti) propose to them- 
selves such a reward, as the noblest dis|)ositions above 
other things in tliis life have sometimes preferred: 
whereof not to be sensible, Avhen good and fair in 
one j>erson mei't, argues lK)th a gi'oss aiid shalloAV 
j'udgement, and Avithal an ungentle and swinish 
breast. For by the linn settling of these persua- 
sions, I became to my best niemoi’y so much a pro- 
ficient, that if 1 found those authors any Avhere 
speaking unworthy things of themselves, or uncha.ste 
of those names Avhich l)efore tlnw had extolled : this 
effect it Avrought Avith me, from that time forward 
their art 1 still applauded, but the men 1 deplored ; 
and above them all preferred the two fomous re- 
nftAvnei’s of lleatrice and l..aura (Petrarca, and Dante) 
who never write but honour of them, to Avhom they 
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devote their verse, displayinj? suljlinte and pure 
thoughts without transgi'cssion. And long it was 
not atler, vvluai T was confirmed in this opinion, 
that lie who would not he frustrate of his hope to 
w rite w ell hereafter in laiidahle things ought himself 
to he a true poem, that is, a t()mi)osition and pat- 
tern of the best and hoiuuirahlest things ; not pre- 
suming to sing high praises of heroic men, or famous 
cities, unless he have in himself the ex])erience and 
the practice' of all that wdiich is [)rais{ n oi'thy. 'rticse 
reasonings, together with a certain nieeness of na- 
ture, and honest haughtiness, and self-esteem even 
then of w hat I was or w hat 1 miglit he (w liich let 
envy call jii'ide) ai'd lastly that modesty wlu'reof. 
thougli not in the title-pagt'. yet here 1 may he ex- 
cused to make some Ix'seeining j)rotessions : all these 
uniting the su[)ply oi' their natural aid together ke|it 
me still above those low descents of mind, heiu'ath 
which he must deject and pionge himself, that can 
agree to sale ahh' and mdawi'ul |)rosr!tutions. Next 
(for hear me out )iow. readers) that 1 may tell you 
whither my younger leet wandered ; I betook me 
among those lofty I'ahles and romanct's, which re- 
count in soh'imi cantos the deeiis of knigiithood 
founded by our vietoiious Kings, and from luaice 
had in renown (tvei' all ( 'hristendom. 'Fhen' 1 read 
it in the oath of every Knight, that ‘ he should de- 
fend to tJi(! expense of his best blood, (tr of his life, 
if it so Isefi . him, the honour and chastity of virgin 
or matron;’ from whenee even then 1 learnt v, hat n 
jiohle %iiiu'‘ ( hastity sure must he, to the di'fi'nee of 
wliiei’ so n any worthies, hy such a dear adventure 
of theniselve,-:, hud sworn.’ 
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ELEGIA SEXTA. 

Ad Carolum Deodatu.m ituui com.mokante.m, 

(lui cum Idifjus Drcoti/j, scripsi.sr.et, ct sua carmina cxciisari 
postulas.srt .si sclito minus c.ssent hona^ (juod inicr lautitlas (jiii/jus 
ercit ah amich exceptnSy hand .sali.s J'clkcm operam Musis dare sc 
posse affirmahai, hoc haluiU rcsponsnm. 

jMitto lihi sanam non plcno ventre salulcniy 
(lua fu dislcnlo forte carcrc poles. 

At tun quid no.slram proledat Musa tunnornam, 

\cc sinit optatas p(issc sequi ienehras 
Carmine scire vc/is quern fc rcdamemque colamque.^ 

Crede miln vix hoc carmine scire quca.s, 

Nam neque nosfer amor mudidis includitur arctisy 
Ncc voiit ad claiidos intep^er ij)sc pedes, 

Quam hene solcnues epulas, hilaremque Dcccmbriniy 
Festaqne ca’/ifnpam qiuc culuere Deiiufy 
Del id usque refers^ hpherni pautii a riirisy 

Jlaustaqtie per h pidos (iallica musta focos! 

Quid qurrerrs re/npam vino dapiousque pocsin ? 

Carmen amal Bacchnmy carmi'ua Bacchus amat. 

See pud nil Pherhum viridcs pcsfa.^sc corjjmboSy 
Alque hederitm lauro pcfcposuisse sure. 

SiCpius Aoniis c/amavil colli bus^ Kuie ! 

Ml sta Thqonco turba novena choro. 

JSaso Corail (CIS mala carmiua misit ah apris : 

Non illic epidcCy ntr' sata vilis crat. 

Quid nisi vina, rosasque, racemi/erumquc f.q<rumy 
Can tad I hrevibns Tcia Mu.<a mod is? 

Pindaricosque injlal numrros 'rcnmc.'iius Buany 
PlV’cdijlct sumpLUhi papina qutcqnc merum ; 

Jjiim pruds cverso currus crepat a.vc snpuinSy 
Id volal Eleo pulvcrcj'nscns eques, 

(luadrimoqitc madens Lqriccn Uomanits laccJio 
I) alee canit iilqccr aiiy Jladcomamquc Chlocn, 

Jam quoquv lanta libi penero.'io men.sn paraia 
Mentis alit viresy inpeniumqne fovef. 

Massica ferenndam despumant pocula venaniy 
Pundis et c.r ipso condila metra cado. 
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Addhviis his artes^ Jusumqite per intima Phcehum 
Car da : favent uni Bacchus^ Apollo^ Ceres, 
Scilicet hand mirumy tarn didcia carmina per tCy 
Niiminc c miposito^ tres peperisse Beos, 

Nunc quofjHc ’Thressa iibi ccelalo barhitos aura 
Insonalj arguiu mollitcr icta manu ; 

Audiiurque chelijs suspensa iapetin ch'ciimy 
Virgincos tremulit qua: regat arte pedes. 

Ilia luas saltern teneant spcctacida AlusaSy 
fit revocenty quantum crapula pcllit iners. 

Credc 7nihiy diim psallit ebm'y comitalnque pleclrurtt 
Tmplci odoratos festa chorea t halos y 
Bcrcipies taciturn per pcctora serpere Phcebuniy 
fluaJc rc])cntinus pcrnicat ossa calory 
Perque piicllarcs ocidosy digitumtpic sonayitcniy 
Irract in totals lapsa Thalia sinus. 

Namque Klegia Icxns muUorunt cura Beorum esiy 
lit x'oeat ad nunirros qifcmlibct ilia suos ; 

JAher adest elegis, Eratoquf'y CeresquCy VcnusqiiCy 
Pt cum piar purr a ynatrr tcncllus Amor. 

Tali bus inde licrnt convixia larga poet is y 
Sevpius cl xu’tcri commnduissr mcro. 

At qui hvUa rej'erty et ndulto sub Jove ccehovy 
Hrroasquc pioSy semidrosque driccsy 
El 7iunc sa'iictc canit supermn consul fa deormUy 
Nuiic lairnla frro rrgna profunda canCy 
lUc qnidera parccy Samii pro morr magistriy 
rival y et innocuos pru'beal herba ribos ; 

Stef propr faginco pcllueida ljj)npha caiilloy 
Sobriaque c puro pocida font e bibat. 

Additur hide scclvrisque vaenns, ct ensira juvcnlnSy 
Ed rignli niorcsy ct sine lahe manus. 

(lualisy rcstr nitrns saerdy el lustralihus undisy 
Snrgis ad in fensosy augury it arc JJeos. 
floe riiu vixisse ferunt post rapia sagacem 
Lurnina Tircsiany Ogpgiumquc Linony 
Et hire devoto prqfugum CalchanUiy senemque 
OrpheoUy cdomitis sola per antra feris ; 

Sic dapis exignusy sic rivi potor Ifomerus 
Bulichnirn vexit per Jrcta longa viruniy 
p*^r ynonstrificani Pcrscicc Pheebados aulaniy 
Et vada jeemineis insidiosa sonisy 
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Perque tuas^ rex ime, domos^ ubi sanguine nigro 
jyicitur umbrarum detinuis.se greges. 

Dts etenim sacer est vates^ dixmmque sacerdos. 

Spiral cl occuUum pectus et ora Jovem, 

At tu si quid agam scitabere {^si modo saltern 
Esse put as tanti noscere si quid agam) 

Paciferum canimus ccelesti semine regem ^ 

Faust aque sacraiis scccula pacta libris^ 

Vagitumque Deiy ct siabulantem paupere tecto 
did suprenia suo cumpalre regna colit ^ 
Stelliparumque polumy modulantcsquc (Vthere lurmaSy 
Et subito elisos ad sita fana J)eos, 

Dona qnidem dedimus Chruti natal Urns illay 
Ilia sub auroram lux mild prima tidit, 

Te quoque pressa mancnt pairiis medilata cicutisy 
Tu mildy cut recitemy judicis instar eris. 


Imitated. 

Light, and unfever’d with excess, I send 
Health, haply wanted, to my feasting friend. 

But why with song provoke my lingering lay. 

And drag th’ unwilling scribbler into day 1 
Would’st thou (Voni verse my ardent friendship know? 
^Tis not for verse a llame so pure to show : 

All ! not to scanted strains, and halting song, 

The powers to grasp my perfect love belong. 

The Christmas glee, December’s mirthful board. 
And fabled Saturn’s revelry restored, 

The circling glass, the winter’s joyous blaze — 

How passing well thy jovial muse divsplayvs! 

Then w hy of w ine’s enfeebling cup complain ? 
Beloved of verse, young Bacchus loves the strain: 
Placed in fond preference o’er his laurel bough, 

Ort has the ivy clasp’d Apollo’s brow ; 

And oft Abnia’s hills have heard the Nine 
With frantic shouts the maddening orgies join. 

Weak was the lay^ from Tonii’s vineless coast, 

When Naso wept his feasts and fri-iiulships lost: 

The flowing bowl, w'ith n;any a rose o’erhung. 

In fancy’s sprightliest lay Anacreon sung : 

VOX.. III. 2 K 
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The Theban god inspires his Pindar’s line. 

And each bright liyinn is redolent of wine ; 

Whether o’er-whelni’d the groaning axle lie, 

Or dark with Eliac dust the courser fly. 

^ Hot with the Tuscan grape,’ his bright-hair’d maid 
TJic Roman lyrist sung beneath the shade — 

!Nay thou, whose thankless strain the boon disowns, 

Owest to the vine that strain’s harmonious tones; 

Brisk as from casks, where Massic juices flow. 

And strong and pure, tliy sparkling stanzas flow. 

Thine are the arts ; in thee, with Delphi’s God, 

Bacclius and Ceres fix their loved abode : 

Hence triply fed thy dulcet accents roll. 

Which melt and swell b}' turns the ravish’d soul. 

And now, light sw eeping o’er the golden wire. 

The thrilling touch awakes th’ Orpiiean lyre; 

Now' round the dome the tabret’s echoes play. 

Which teach the virgin’s foot it’s rna/y way. 

These gorgeous shows the Muse may well detain. 

When wine’s strong fumes would chase her from the brain. 
Trust me, when Music strikes her iestive string, 

And Dance accordant weava's the frolic ring; 

Stealthy and soil, as warmth’s pervading glow’. 

Through all thy veins lli’ inspiring (jod will flow’: 

And from the finger sna])t, and beaming eye, 

Thalia’s self infuse the tuneful sigh. 

For many a God o’er elegy presides, 

It’s spirit kindles, and it’s numbers guides; 

'Jliere Bacebus, Ceres, Erato are seen, 

And w itb lier beauteous boy tb’ Idalian (^ueen : 

And thence the chiefs of elegiac song 

Drain the full bowl, and join the jocund throng. 

But He, whose verse records the iKittle’s roar. 

And heroes’ feats, and denii-gods of yore ; 

TJf Olympic senate with their beardctl king, 

Or how h that loud through Pluto’s dungeons ring— 

Witli simpler stores must spread his Samian board, 

And browse well-jdcased the vegetable board ; 

Close at bis side the beechen cup be placed. 

His tiurst l)y nature’s limj)id beverage chased; 

And stiil to vice unknown, unclianged by art, 

Fisbc the guiltless hand, the guileless heart — 
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Pure, as with liistral stream and snowy vest 
The priests of Jove his lifted bolt arrest. 

^Twas thus the sightless seer, Tiresias, fared ; 

And Linus thus his frugal meal prepared: 

Such the repasts proplietic Calchas knew. 

And he whose lyre the listening tigers drew: 

On foods like these immortal Homer fed, 

Whose muse from Troy the ten years’ wanderer led ; 

Safely through Circe’s wizard halls convey’d, 

Safely through seas where wily Sirens play’d, 

And safe through death’s dark wastes and dreariest hell, 
While thronging phantoms linger’d at his spell. 

Imr shielding (rods the bard, their priest, surround; 

Jove swells his heart, his accents Jove resound. 

But Thou, sliowld interest kind or curious bend 
Anxious to ask, wliat tolls employ thy friend: 

Know that I he Son of heovrn^s eternal Kin^y 
By holi/ sung, he dares to sing; 

A/I niean/i/ U'rapt In the rnde vfan'^er laid 
The ln/'anlAiO(tff:\'!'/, aed his rnotlier-maid ; 

Harping i)i soft}'!}! irt'ire {\\{.) cheru/)s licindd. 

And new-horn stars, and fanes with their diind) idols wliolm’d. 
A solemn tribute on his natal day, 

Or ere the point of daxvn, 1 framed the lay; 

And thee, niv friend, awaits the Knglisli strain; 

Thy critic car sluill judge, nor I recite in vain, 

F. W. 


Jan. 1616. 

Ad Joannem Roush ;m Oxoxh.nsis Acabemht. Biblio- 
theca rhm. 

De libro Poeniatiun amisso, qaem ille si hi denuo mitii postulxi^ 
baly ill cum aliis noslris in Bibliotheca pnblica reponcret, Ode, 

St HO Eli E I. 

Gfmkli.f. cultu simplki gaudais Liber y 
Tronic licet gem indy 
Miuidiiiequc ..ileus non operosu ; 

Qnani maniis nitulit 
Juvenilis nliniy 

Sedula lamen hand niniii poetiv ; 

2 K 2 
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Dum vagus Ausonias nunc per umbras^ 
l^anc Hritannica per vireta lusit^ 

Inso)ts popidiy barbitoque devius 
Indulsit palrioj mox itidem pectine DauniB 
Longinquum intonuit melos 
Vicmisy ct humum vix ieligii pedec 

Antistrophe. 

Q,ids te, parvc Liber y quis te fratribus 
Suhdiixit reliquis dolo ? 

Cum ill missus ab tirbcy 
Docto jugiier f.bsccrante amicoy 
lllustrc tendebas iter 
'Thamesis ad incunabida 
Cceridei patris ; 

Fontes uhi limpidi 
A'6uidu7Hy th^asusque sucery 
Orbi noius per immensos 
Fetuporurn lapsus 7'cdeunte cceloy 
Celebcrque Jitiurtis in o'vtfni? 

Strophe II. 

Modb qiiis deusy aut editus dcoy 
Frist inam gent is yyii serai ns indolem 
( Hi satis noxns luimns prior eSy 
Alolliqne luxH degeticr oliutfi) 

'Follat nefandos clviwn tinnidtusy 
Ahnaque revocct stadia sanctuSy 
El relegntas sine sede Musas 
Jam prene totis Jinibns Angligcnian ; 

Immiindasq tie voluci'CSy 
U nguibus immiiienlesy 
Eigat Apollineii pharetrPiy 

Phineamque abigai pestem prffcid amne Fegaseo^ 
Antistrophe. 

Qiiin iUy lAbellcy nuntii licet mal^ 

Fidcy vel oseitantidy 

Hcyyiel err aver is agmine/ratrnmy 

Sea quis te teneat sjicensy 

Hen qua te late bra yjhrsayi unde vili 

Callo Icreris insiitoris insulsiy 
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Lcetarejelix : en itcrum tibi 
Spcs ?iova fulget posse prafundam 
Fugere Lethe vchique super am 
In Jovis aulam^ remige pennd : 

Strophe III. 

Nam te Rousiiis sui 

Optat peculz^ numeroque justo 

Sibi pollicitum queritur abesse, 

Rogalque venias illcy cujus inchjta 
Suiit data x^irihn monumenla curca : 

Teque adijtis etiam sncris 

Vohii.t repout y quibus el ipse prccsidct 

^Icruorum operum ciistos Jidelis ; 

Q,iueslorqne gazer nobiliorisy 

Quani cui prerfuii louy 

('la rus E rcchth eideSy 

Opnlenla dei per iempla parentis y 

Fulvosque tripodns donaqiic Delphicny 

Idn ActcVti gen it us CreiLsa, 

Antistrophe. 

ErgOy (a viserc lucos 
Musarum ibis nmamos ; 

Diavtquc Phad)i rursus ibis in domunty 
Oxouia quam vnllc colity 
T)vlo post habit dy 
Hifidoque Patniassi jugo : 

Ibis honest us y 

Post quant cgrcgiani in qunque sortem 
Naclus ahisy de.ift i prccc soUicitatus amici. 

Illic Ugeris i filer alt a nomina. 

AiictorurUy GraiiC simid ct Lniince 
Antiqua gentis IrminUy rt vcnim dccus. 

Epodos. 

Vos tundem Laud vacMi mei laboresy 
(luicquid hoc sterile Jhdit ingeniumy 
Jam scr?) plaridam sptrarc jubeu 
Per/'unclain invidiu requicniy sedesque beatasy 
(luas bonus JJermes 
Et tut via da hit solers Rniisi ; 

Qao tieque lingua pirocax vulgi pcnelrabiiy atque longh 
I'urba legentum prava Jaccssei : 
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At ullimi nepoleSy 
Et cord a liar cctas^ 

Judicia rebus ccquiora forsitan 
AdhUndnt^ inlc^ro shiiu 
7^7(f)iy livore scpidto, 

Si quid meremur Sana postcrifas sciet, 

R 0 iisiofa ven I 

IMITATED. 

Stkopiik I. 

With one informini^ iiiiikI, 

Tlioiigli looking with a twofold lace, 

(io, Dook, and dress’d with simple grace. 

Unlabour’d speak what once the youth design’d : 

While ’midst Ausonia’s classic shade 
Reclined, or in some native glade, 

Yet guiltless of his country’s ire, 

Me struck or Rome’s or Albion’s lyre; 

Or roused tlie thunder of the Tuscan chord, 

And spurning earth’s low tracts through holds empyreal soar'd* 

AxTfsTitoriiE T. 

What robber’s guileful hand, 

When at the cull of Friendship sent 
To TIuuncs’ source thy steps were bent, 

Filch’d thee, dwarf Volume, from thy brother-band; 

To Thames’ source, their lininiil store 
Where the J’ierian sisters pour; 

And, while the tiile of choral song 
Flows her sweet shades and llowcrs among. 

Blazon’d for many an age long-past by lame. 

For many an age to come shall glitter Oxford’s name. 

St HO Fin: If. 

Would but some heavenly power 
In pity on our sorrows smile 
(If sorrows yet have purged our isle, 

And woe’s atoning pang hath had it’s hour) ; 

Quell the fierce crowd’s imhallow’d roar, 

And back to their loved haunts restore 
The banish’d Nine, who drooping roam 
W ithout a comforter or home : 

Wing his keen shall against the noisome race. 

And far from Delphi’s stream the harpy-mischief chase! 
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Art I STROPHE II, 

But thou rejoice, dear Book ; 

Though late purloin’d by pilfering hand. 

Or wandering from thy kindred band. 

Thou lurkest now in some inglorious nook : 

In some vile den thy honours torn. 

Or by coarse palm mechanic worn— 

Rejoice; for lo! new hopes arise, 

That thou aga’V riiay’st view the skies ; 

From Lethe’s pool oblivious burst to day. 

And win on “ sail-broad vans” to highest heaven thy vva' 

Strophe III. 

Thy strains to Rouse belong : 

Thou, his by promise, art deplored. 

As wanting to his perfect hoard. 

By Rouse, firm guardian of eternal song ; 

Rouse, who a nobler treasure keeps 
'J’haii that on Delphi’s craggy steeps, 

In honour of Latona’s child 
By ( ira'cia’s pious bounty piled 
(Where Attic Idn watch’d the sacred door) 

Tripod, and votive vase, and all the lu)ly stoi\‘. 

ANTisTuoi-rri: IIL 
’Tis thine to hail the groves. 

Her vale’s green charms where Oxl'ovd spreads ; 

Tiunc her fair domes and velvet meads. 

Which more than his owu Delos Fluebus loves. 

Than Pindusniorc: and thine, proud choice! 

(Since thou, by Friendship’s partial voice, 

Art call’d to join th’ imnu^rtal band) 

’Midst bards of giant fame to staml ; 

Bards, of old (Ireece and Rome the light and pride, 
Wliose names shall float for aye on time’s o’ei whelming tide. 

Epode. 

And ye, ny other toils 
Not toil’d in vain, some distant day 
hVoin envy’s fang shall speed your way, 

^hero Bouse protects and ihvonring Ilenncs smiles. 

There nor the rabble shall revile, 

Nor factious critics pour their bile : 




JFaro divotoi 
Uhebbi Jedele^ 

De pensieri I 
Qmndo rugge il gran f 

S* arma di se e d*intero diamd\^^i 
Tanto del for $c e d*invidia ^icu7t 
Di timori e speranze al popol me^ 
Q.ua?Uo d^ingegno e d^alto valor 
E di ceira sonora e deUe Muse: 
Sol troverele in tal jyarte men duro^ 
Ove Amor mise VinsanaUl ago. 



Imitated. 

Deign, Lady, from a guileless doting youth 
T* accept a heart, which fain it’s Lord would fly 
Of lofty spirit, and ivorth, and constancy 
Th’ abode, and faith inflexible, and truth 
By many a test well-tried, and melting ruth: 

When the red flash flames deathful through the sky 
The bolt that shivers and the storm that raves, 

Self-arm’d with native adamant, it braves. 

As mucli to brutal force, and envy’s bane, 

And vulgar fears and vulgar hopes unknown ; 

A* with bright genius snait and Delphi’s train, ’ 

The sounding shell and valour’s high fenown ; 

There only. Lady, throbs it’s feeble part, 

, Where Love’s 6erce power has plunged th’ immedicable dart. 

F. W. 


end op VOL. IIL 
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